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Each Pin Rotates 
mee in Actual Service 
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EE the fingers in the act of turning the pin? 
That is what actually takes place when the 
drive is in operation. 


It means long life to the drive—sustained efficiency— 
because it eliminates wear in the vital part of the link, 
the eye of the link, by confining it to the inside of the 
hardened bushings and the outside of the hardened pin. 
Just a good old-fashioned principle—but it works. 


Thousands of Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives in every power 
transmission service in this industry are proof positive that 
this is the correct construction for quiet running, efficient 
performance. 


The full particulars are available in our Textile Book 
No. 625—sent upon request. Also send for a copy of 
our Silent Chain Data Book No. 125. Drives from !'; 
to 15 H.P. carried in stock throughout the country. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Leading manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying 
and Power Transmission Chains and Machinery 


INDIANAPOLIS, P. 0. Box 85 CHICAGO, 300 W Pershing Road 
PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave, 
Boston, 49 Federal St. Atlanta, 610 Citizens and SéutHern Bank Bldg 
Birmingham, Ala., 720 Brown-Marx Bl@g . 
New Orleans, La., 504 New Orleans Bank Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C., J. S. Cothran, 909 Commercial Bank Bldg 
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dvertising Creates Our Demand 


...Kaumagraphs Protect It.” 





AMPBELL puts its soups 
in cans that bear an un- 
mistakable Campbell la- 
bel. Huyler puts its candy in 
packages that have the unmis- 
takable Huyler wrapper. But 
you can’t put textiles, sold over 
the counter by the yard, into 
labelled cans or wrappers. 
Yet what is the textile manu- 
facturer to do? He must find 
some way to identify his goods. 
If he does not, how is the cus- 
tomer who asks for his goods by 
name to know that she is getting 
what she asks for? How is the 
manufacturer to prevent un- 
scrupulous dealers from giving 
her something else which he 
represents as the genuine? 
Couldn’t Advertise Without It 
How, indeed? If you want to 


know the answer, ask Mr. J. R. 
Howlett of Howlett and Hock- 





“Kaumagraphs can be applied by 
machine on the back or along 
the selvage.” 


meyer. This company needs no 
introduction as manufacturers 
of Waterside and Suedelike Cor- 
duroys. Its products are among 
the biggest successes in the tex- 
tile industry. And a large meas- 
ure of its success is due to its 
advertising. 

Yet to get the benefit of this 
advertising, Howlett & Hock- 
meyer had to find a way to 
trademark their goods and to 





A bolt of Waterside Corduroys 
showing the Kaumagraph-applied 
mark along the  celvage. 


trademark them as clearly, as 
simply and as unmistakably as 
the label indentifies Campbell. 
the wrapper identifies Huyler. 

And Mr. Howlett found a way 


the Kaumagraph Transfer 
method. 
The Only Practical Method of 
Trademarking 
The Kaumagraph Transfer 
method is the only practical 


method of applying trademarks 
to corduroys, silks, cotton goods, 
woolens, hosiery and other tex- 
tile fabrics. 

With Kaumagraphs you can 
stamp your trademark on any 
fabric, in any color. Not a smud- 
gy, smeary mark, but a really 
beautiful mark that won’t blur 
or discolor. 


|, 
An interview with Mr. J. R. Howlett of Howlett & Hock- ; 
meyer, shows how this company insures full benefit from its ad- 
vertising of Waterside Corduroys and Waterside Suedelike. 


It is by this method that the 
tradcmarks of Waterside Cordu- 
roys and Waterside Suedelike 
are applied along the selvage to 
every yard of the material. 

“We felt it was necessary,” says 
Mr. Howlett, “to identify our goods 
in this way, in order to prevent sub- 
stitution of inferior cloths, to get the 
benefit of our national advertising, 
and as a means of protection to our 
customers and ourselves. For in our 
advertising, we tell customers to look 
for this trademark to make sure they 
get the genuine. The Kaumagraph 
Transfers are put on by machine as 
part of another operation. We have 
been using them for 7 or 8 years and 
find them highly satisfactory.” 

Kaumagraphs can be applied 
by machine on the back or along 
the selvage; by hand in one sec- 
ond as an end stamp; or on the 
toes of hosiery at the rate of a 
dozen a minute. 


A Twin Service Without Parallel 

Kaumagraph’s Service Depart- 
ment offers you a helpful, un- 
tiring assistance in designing or 
applying a trademark, Kauma- 
graph’s_ Lithographic Depart- 
ment offers unequalled service 
in quality and prompt deliveries, 
on such lithographic require- 
ments as board end labels and 
hosiery packing. 

This Twin Service is without 
parallel—only Kaumagraph of- 
fers it. We urge you to send the 
coupon below today for sam- 
ples of our Lithographic work 
and of Kaumagraph Transfers, 
to learn how Kaumagraph’s 
Twin Service can serve you. 


KAUMAGRAPH CO. 


350-356 West 31st St., New York City 


Please send us samples of Kauma 
graph’s Twin Service, together with 
full information 
Name 
Address 

C-10-2¢ 
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HECK up on the concerns who 
have adopted “C-M” Ideas of 
material handling and you'll 

discover unmistakable signs of PRO- 
GRESSIVE MANAGEMENT. 


Illustrated on this page are typical 
examples of the practical and correct 
solution to problems of material han- 
dling. Your problems are different 
only in the sense that they require 
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sw wee different combinations of “C-M” 
50 os ore Overhead Material-Handling Equip- 
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OVERHEAD TRACK SYSTEMS 


“C-M” is the trademark of a complete line of Overhead Material-Hand- 

ling Equipment, backed by an organization ably qualified to correctly ap- 

ply that equipment to every material-handling condition. “C-M” Engineer- 

ing Service is gratis. The “C-M” policy is based on “Facts to show YOUa 

way to MORE PROFIT.” Write for particulars. 

THE CHISHOLM-MOORE MFG. CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh 
















Representatives in All Territories for Immediate Service at. 
: “ ” jectric 
y v. 2 C-M” Cranes Hoists 
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Trolleys 
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October, Nineteen-T wenty-Six 


Leadership as an American Asset 


George Bernard Shaw, in his seventieth anniversary 
address in London recently, paid American business and in- 
dustrial management a fine compliment when he said that 
its progressive leadership is “unfortunately” a hampering 
obstacle to the furtherance of socialism. 

The world’s outstanding display of leadership since the 
war has been that appertaining to business and industrial 
America. It envisages a virtually new form and orienta- 
tion of leadership greatly amplified. And it is working 
towards a decisive negation of theoretical socialism, and 
kindred isms, though perhaps in the direction of something 
not entirely dissimilar. 

“T believe that we are, almost unnoticed, in the midst 
of a great revolution, or transformation, of the whole super- 
organization of our economie life,’ says Herbert Hoover. 
“We are passing from a period of individualistic action 
into a period of associated activities. I believe that through 
these forces we are moving towards some sort of indus- 
trial democracy. We are upon its threshold if these agen- 
cies ean be directed solely to constructive performances in 
the public interest.” 

Whatever it is-moving towards, the forces that are at 
work can achieve soundly, safely, and economically only 
through good leadership. And that is what American bus- 
iness and industry is supplying in increasing quantities and 
improving quality. 

The man or concern that operates aloofly has become 
the exception. The one who operates only with thought 
of the highest possible profit has become something of a 
pariah. Competition within trades is giving way to co- 
operation for, in part, meeting the more rife competition 
between trades.And the branches of business and indus- 
try are being bound together more and more by a quick- 
ened consciousness of common interests and, above all, com- 
mon obligations to each other and the public. 

Out of all this comes leadership and a perfecting of lead- 
ership. More and more is this leadership, as Secretary 
Hoover has noted, taking on an aspect of professionalism ; 
that is, a realizing of obligations and duties which trans- 
cend the immediate interests of the individual or concern— 
obligations to business and industry as sciences and arts 
and to the publie welfare which, in the long run, must al- 
ways underlie progress and prosperity. 

This leadership is trained in and functions through in- 


numerable cooperative media, associations, institutes, eom 


mittees and what not. It seems unbelievable that in the 
last six years no less than 1,000 business and industrial 
conferences have taken place unde auspices of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, not b mand on the 
part of the Government, not for the purpose of amplifying 
but rather to head off governmental interferences. The 
number that have taken place otherwise are be yond cou 
ing. 

Hence it is not surprising that post-war reconstruction 
was completed in America within a few years. Nearly 


all the manifold domestic dilemmas that followed the war 


} 


have evaporated. Only a few years ago an epidemic 


strikes threatened national stagnation. Eve Bolshevism 
J 

seemed to be getting a firm foothold in America, as shown 

by events like the general strike in Seattle. Conditions 


1 } } 


were never before so favorable to the spread of radicalism, 
to the application of doctrinal experiments, to the advance 
of socialism via the meehanies of government Yet nothing 


that bodes lasting ill has come of America today has 
probably the most satisfied working class the world has 
ever known and perhaps on the whole the most popular 
business and industrial situation. 

And this result is attributable to, more than all else, 


leadership—not political but, in tl private. Amer- 





ican business men and industrialists have gone far ahead 
of the politicians in working out even those problems that 
are involved with government, both here and abroad. Wall 
Street, however that realm may be hated or feared, has 
done more than all the cabinets towards saving Europe 
from utter demoralization. American bankers made it pos- 
sible for Great Britain to resume the gold standard as early 
as was done. Two American business men made the eco- 
nomic and financial features of the Versailles treaty work- 
able. To American business leaders may be accredited as 
much sanity as has been displayed in the handling of the 
diffieult war debts problem. 

But as to foreign affairs this leadership has not fune- 


tioned so finely as in the domestic realm, where it has pro 
vided manifold examples of most excellent statesmanship. 
It is on this leadership that the course if not the future 


of America depends. Industry has become so overwhelm- 


ing and complicated that nearly every branch of American 
life must stand or fall, go ahead or recede, with it. And 
the same conditions make it so that the big problems of 


industry, and in great part of the general public, ean be 
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solved only by itself. And these can be solved only through 





leadership. 

Secretary Hoover is probably right in attributing vir- 
tually all the social gains, shortcomings and ills of the time 
And he has 
rendered a distinet service to America in making his de- 


to the efficiency or the failure of leadership. 


partment of government a school of business and industrial 
But he has only 
helped accelerate the’ development that has long been un- 


leadership and business statesmanship. 


derway and one that bodes much for the future. 


Polishing the Immigration Bars 
In the absence of action to the contrary, there will go 
into effect on July 1 next a new and interesting scheme of 
distributing quotas of admissable immigrants among the 
peoples of Europe. 
of 1890, allowing each European country to send us an- 


Present quotas are based on the census 


nually as many as 2 per cent. of the total of its emigrants 


residing in this country 36 years ago. This was adopted 


= 


as an approximate distribution in line with the national 
origins of the population of the country at the present time. 

Some one suggested what appeared to be a more exact 
principle of distribution. It was adopted by Congress but 
because of the detail involved in working it out its applica- 
tion was deferred until 1927. Under this scheme the dis- 
tribution would be in accordance with the make-up of the 
population of the country, in terms of national origins, in 
1920. 


entrance would be 150,000, against about 164,000 under the 


The maximum number of quota immigrants allowed 


2 per cent scheme. i 

The new scheme calls for interesting historical and sta- 
tistical findings. That is, it must be determined in what 
proportions are peoples of other white nations represented 
in the present white stock, old and new, in the country. 
This can be approximated only, as data for exact determi- 
nation are lacking. 

Available data indicate, however, that racial] integrals 
won't be affected much by the new scheme. Under it the 
peoples of Northwestern Europe will have about the same 
proportion of immigrant quotas as at present, these being 
about 84 per cent of all. The new scheme, however, will 
make quite radical changes in the distribution of that pro- 
The British 


quota probably will be more than doubled, while those of 


portion among so-called “Nordic” peoples. 
the Irish Free State and the Scandinavian countries will 
be cut two-thirds or more. Germany’s will be reduced one- 


half or more. Italy’s and Russia’s will be increased some- 


what but will continue to be small, as with the Balkan 
countries. Since the Seandinavians are the purest — of 


] ossi@pilities. 


do with immigration 


“Nordies”, the scheme seems to have satiric 

Most of the authorities having to 
think the national origins scheme should be abandoned. It 
is not unlikely that Congress will give it a re-consideration 
Even if it is not taken out of the 
law it appears that the President may, by the exercise of 


at the coming session. 


discretion apparently given him in the premises, defer the 
scheme’s application indefinitely. 

It would seem that in perfecting immigration restric- 
tions, fields other than debatable history might for the 
present be given attention. One is that of illegal entry. 
It is probable that more immigrants are now “bootlegged” 
into the country than are admitted under the prevailing 


regulations. The “bootlegged” ones as a rule are of the 
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most undesirable character. 

Involved in that and other problems having to do with 
checking up on immigrants already here is the question of 
registration. Shall all in the country be required to carry. 
cards? 

A more discriminatory process of selection than com- 
prised in any broad quota scheme would seem to be desira- 
ble. 


the needs of communities where those coming propose tc 


At present no account is taken of occupations, or of 


reside. 

Great progress, however, has been made in the develop- 
ment of intelligent restrictions on immigration from abroad. 
When one remembers that less than ten years ago protests 
against even a simple literacy test were still so strong that 
the President of that time, like several predecessors, could 
be induced to veto a restriction bill on the ground that 
broadly speaking all immigrants wanting to come should 
he admitted, the progress becomes astounding. 


Industrial Economics. 





To the average mill man unversed in the subject, the 


word “economics” and what it stands for is more or less 


of a closed book. He usually classifies an economist as 
a man who can talk or write interminably on some dry-as- 
dust subject that is full of statistics and other data that 
may mean much to the expounder but which has strong 
sleep producing tendencies for the operating executive. 
He often that 
concern him anyway, and so he lets it severely alone and 


feels economies is something that doesn’t 
hopes the bankers or college professors or whoever it is 
that is supposed to look after such things, will make a 
good job of it and leave him to run his mill in peaee. 

As this viewpoint is all wrong, the managers of a well 
known group of southern mills several years ago set about 
finding a way to introduce the subject of economies into 
their educational programs. After a careful examination 
of available material, it was found necessary to prepare 
their own texts in order to tie the studies to the business 
of cotton manufacturing and to problems frequently pre- 
The 
experiment, if it may be so designated, was extremely suc- 


sented to the operating executive in his daily work. 


cessful in this instance. 

Therefore, in presenting in this number the foreword 
and a summary of the material to be covered, Corron 
opens up the way for a series of articles on this important 
subject by the authors who were so successful in 


This 


month until completed. 


the origi- 


nal undertaking. series will follow from month to 


While each article is complete 
in itself, the whole series is designed to go together, and 
benefit will follow if informal diseus- 


more interest and 


sion groups are formed as in the case of the series on 
“Human Relationships in Industry” presented in Corron 
in 1924-25, 

Furthermore, it has been suggested that possibly re 
prints of this series, in pamphlet form, might be desirable 
in many instances and in order to take care such a con- 
tingency the publishers of Corron will hold the type metal 
on the present and succeeding articles until January 15th, 
1927. 


current articles for such orders as may be on hand at the 


After that date reprints will be made only on the 


time of publication, Readers wishing to follow the sug- 
gestion should 
department of Corron. 


further communicate with the editorial 
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Just at this time, with the Southern Textile Exposition 
at Greenville only a few days atead of us, the trend of 
thought and practice among the mill men of this section 
is interesting and valuable. In order to bring this thought 
to tangible expression the following question was sent to 
a number of the leading managers and superintendents: 

“Tf you were asked to select some one feature that would, 
in your opinion, do more to improve the operation and pro- 
duction of mills in general than any other one thing, what 
would you choose?” 

The answers received probably are fairly representative 
of the whole section, as they come from both large and 
small mills, are from several states, and cover a variety of 
products. No attempt has been made to segregate or classi- 
fy these replies; they were appended as they came in and 
in most cases the name and position of the individual is 
given. These opinions follow: 

W. P. Hazlewood, manager, Adelaide Mills, Anniston, 
Ala.: 

“T am doubtful if the successful operation of a cotton 
mill depends on any one thing. Suggest as particularly es- 
sential taking operating managers into your confidence by 
furnishing them with accurate and complete cost figures 
periodically. Increased production and elimination of waste 
through purchase of suitable cotton and then have this cot- 
ton properly mixed. Reduced labor made possible by 
improved preparatory machinery and a long draft spin- 
ning process fhat is practical. Believe above everything 
else we should never sell at less than cost of replacement. 
Brains are just as necessary in merchandising as in manu 
facturing.” 

H. H. Holeombe, general manager, Strowd-Holeombe 
Cotton Mills, Ine., Birmingham, Ala.: 

“The writer’s opinion is that opening and picking has 
been neglected for years and believe this would be a sub- 
ject for improvement in the majority of mills. However, 
there may be individual plants that have trouble elsewhere 
in the mill that would be more important than picking and 
opening, but believe that the suggestion would cover the 
majority of the mills in low production and quality of 
today.” 

George H. Hughes, superintendent, Borden Mills, Inc., 
Kingsport, Tenn. : 

“A large number of details can successfully be improved 
in the equipment of a cotton mill, but my opinion in regard 
to the feature which will be of most value in improving 
operation and production is to have and keep an organiza- 
tion in which every executive has his heart in line with the 
administration as a person working with the mill and not 
for the mill.” 

Osear D. Grimes, vice-president and general manager, 
The Athens Manufacturing Company, Athens, Ga.: 

“Better trained operating executives will do more to 
enthuse the operation and production of our mills than any 
other one thing. I believe they will find a way to correct 
the troubles which ean be corrected and which may exist 
in the mills providing they are given proper encourage- 
ment. With modern machinery and efficient management 
mills can operate at a very high point of efficiency from a 
production and quality standpoint. I do not think the add- 
ing of a machine or the changing of a process will mater- 
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What Do the Mills Need Most? 





ially change the final results in the production or operation 
ot our mills.” . 

Donald Comer, vice president, Avondale M Bir 
ham, Ala.: 

“Better cost finding records I think 4 eip us 
a lot.” . 

W. P. Ham . wen supe nt, Pa eM 
Columbia, S.C 

“TI believe that long draft sp g d be 


important single thing I can thir 


for improving the operation and p1 ction of 
mean by this, of course, taking ear separate item int« 
sideration on its own value. While I do not know 

draft spinning would improve the pr ( ! ite 
from what I have learned, we get equally as good prod 
tion and equally as good quality wit considerable savin 
in cost. This saving is not only made in the cost of labor 
but in the floor space of the mill building and in the lesser 
ing of the number of yperatives W nh retiects anotl 
saving in village equipment and upkeep 

C; Powell, supel ntendent, ( rrus Cotton Mills, 
Kannapolis, N. | 

“Better and mors opening m: ine! n the average 
mill will improve conditions more tha ther one oper 
ation I can mention.” 

Frank S. Dennis, resident manager, Consolidated Tex 
tile Corporatio) . Lafay ette, Ga.: 

“Unstable market eonditior _ nave, tor so et mé jee! 
obstacle to the cotton mills, and anvt ¢ that could be 
done to relieve these condit ons would be of great assist 
ance in solving present day problems of operation 
production. It is my opinion that st mills are 
turning out a product of higher quality than at any prev 
ious time, and that their operat a ele es are Y 
than ever before. Many mills, wever, due to the neces 
sity of curtailing expend res mu de hemsel ve 


provements In equipme 
ating figures.” 
A Culberson, manager, C. R. Miller Manufacturing 


Company, Dallas, Tex 





“Yours Té rteenth,. Res llts ont ed 1 m develor el 
° + : 
In improved ope! rand picking s ( 
we have in the neglected this ve vortant depart 
ment. Consequently. if more oug d stud ve rye 
to opening and picking, much better manufacturing would 
result, as well as a great saving in raw ater 
Union-Buffalo Mills Company, Union, S. ¢ 
“Tn our opinion complete eost finding met] 
re -ords wil do more to improve the ¢ ! eal opera 
of mills in gene al than any other ( ng This neiu 
. — 1 ae 
S10n 1s reacned yilnout lil Knowled” ot The aet t e1e- 
of very many mills. However, if vased upon knowledge 
we have of some ew ner m ) our \ exp 


rience.” 
H. P. Meikleham, agent, Massachusetts Cotton Mills, 


Lindale, Ga.: 


“You ask for some feature that would in my op 
do more to improve the operatiol ind produetion ot luis in 
general than any ther one thing {s vou say ‘in general,’ 
I am going to ignore 15 or 20 things that have to do with 
machinery, the system of machinery, the drafts, or the 
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speeds. I am convinced that what we need is a standard of 
excellence in our plants that is very high and that we must 
work to obtain and maintain this excellence. This means 
that the personnel of the officials should be the best we 
ean get; that they should have pride in their work, and be 
given every assistance to do the best work. This also ap- 
plies to the personnel of the employees.” 

A. Stanley Llewellyn, manager, Kendal] Mills, Ince., 
Wateree Mills Division, Camden, S. C.: 

“The one thing which would most improve the operation 
and production of cotton mills in general would be a strong, 
uniform good cotton. As the wheat is so shall be the flour. 
With good cotton all things can be worked out; good running 
work, spreading of labor, increase of speed, happiness and 
contentment among the help and a cleaner and healthier 
mill. The imaginary saving of poor cotton is lost in the 
increased overhead on finished goods per pound by the loss 
of production, without taking into consideration any of 
the other drawbacks.” 

J. D. Loner, superintendent, Dwight Manufacturing Co., 


Alabama City, Ala.: 


“Tn a good running mill well operated, with a good pro- * 


duction, I believe the answer to your question would be 
covered in the five following points: First, the careful se- 
lection of the proper staple of cotton suitable for the yarns 
to be made; second, using the largest mixing possible; 
third, give this cotton a proper cleaning with as little beat- 
ing as possible; fourth, keep all machinery in good repair, 
properly set and operated at conservative speeds; and fifth, 
the elimination of surplus help. Of course there are hun- 
dreds of other things to be considered, which I believe in, 
such as weaver’s knots, good slashing and other things too 
numerous to mention, but I would emphasize the first and 
second points as just given.” 

C. M. Black, superintendent, 
Co., Goldsboro, N. C.: 

“To improve the operation and production of the mills 
I believe that if more care be exercised in the staple, age- 
ing and opening of the cotton, closely followed by light 
carding and proper humidity contro] that these things 
would do more to improve quality and increase production 
Then, too, all of us are in the 


Borden Manufacturing 


than anything I know. 
dark in cost finding, and some accurate system should be 
found to determine our actual cost per pound of numbers 
spun.” 

R. W. Jennings, superintendent, Lanett Mills Division, 
West Point Manufacturing Co., West Point, Ga.: 

“Replying to your letter of the 14th. My opinion is 
better carding. Taking for granted that the opening and 
picking is doing the work it should, the most important 
thing to be considered in improving the operation and pro- 
duction of a mill is better carding. The first thing to 
guard against is carding too heavy. This causes uneven 
work and improper cleaning, which, after it leaves the card, 
ean never be corrected and shows up through the whole 
mill. Careless setting of a card, even if only a few out 
of an entire room, makes cloudy, uneven work and will 
cause bad running spinning and uneven yarn.” 

George P. Haslam, agent, Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., 


Piedmont, Ala. : 
“In reply to yours of the 14th, will say, in considering 


our own conditions, that first we would give the utmost 
importance to better opening and ageing; next better card- 
ing; both of these go a long ways toward improving the 
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product manufactured. Next I would name long draft on 
spinning, from which as good results can be obtained as 
from the shorter drafts and at a much less cost of opera- 
tion by enabling the mill to make a heavier roving in the 
carding department. Also the matter of humidification and 
its control is one of vital importance, while at this time 
of keen competition complete cost finding methods are also 
of vital importance if one expects to stay in the business.” 

W. W. Arnold, Jr., agent, Brookside Mills, Knoxville, 
Tenn. : 

“Disregarding the price of the raw material and the 
selling price of fabries or yarn into which it is manufac- 
tured, I would say that the proper selection of cotton as 
to character, staple and grade would do most to improve 
operation and production of mills in general.” 

O. G. Murphy, superintendent, Shawmut Mill Division, 
West Point Manufacturing Co., West Point, Ga.: 

“Considering the industry as a whole, the machines that 
prepare the cotton for the cards need more attention than 
This machinery, com- 


any other group at the present time. 
The entire trade would 


paratively speaking, is very erude. 
be benefited in operation, production and quality by a fin- 
ished lap that comes to the card clean, with fibers unin- 
jured, without thick and thin places, with every yard of 
even and correct weight, making it possible to run the laps 
without loss. If these machines could advance in efficiency 
in the next few years as humidity control has in the past 
few years the trade would have one of its problems virtual- 
ly solved.” 

George A. Franklin, general 
Manufacturing Co., Enterprise Cotton Mills and Augusta 


superintendent, Sibley 


Factory, Augusta, Ga.: 

“In my opinion to select a grade of cotton suitable for 
the numbers being manufactured and then keep it uniform 
as to grade, staple and strength, would increase production, 
reduce cost and improve quality more than any other one 
thing in the average mill of today.” 

Wayland B. Pickard, agent, Indian Head Mills of Ala- 
bama, Cordova, Ala.: 

“Thoughtful superintendents are 
more study to every operation in the mill. 
that a combination of things touching each operation, such 
as careful selection of cotton, improved picking, moderate 
speed carding and drawing, spinning frames to handle as 
large size bobbins as possible will give good running work 
Also sufficient and well regulated humid- 
The last two are very 
should be ar- 


now-a-days giving 


My opinion is 


and strong yarn. 
ification, and scientific slashing. 
important. Furthermore, the machinery 
ranged to eliminate all unnecessary handling, as this will 
make for improved operation and increased production as 


well as lower costs.” 
T. W. Mullen, superintendent, Rosemary Manufacturing 


Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C.: 

“In my opinion, more attention to mixing, picking and 
preparation through the earding room would improve the 
the preparation and production of mills in general. If you do 
not thoroughly clean and prepare the cotton in the picking 
and carding departments you certainly cannot expect good 
results to follow in the spinning and weaving.” 

J. A. Baugh, Jr., agent, New England Southern Mills, 
LaGrange and Hogansville, Ga.: 

“In general, mills are weak in preparatory processes. 
My opinion is that better and more intelligent application 
of picking would do more to improve operation, production 
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and quality of product than any other one feature.” 

H, O. Davidson, vice-president, Eagle & Phenix Mills, 
Columbus, Ga. 

“The writer thinks the greatest improvement in cotton 
manufacturing that could be made is in the drawing pro- 
cesses. What is meant by this is all the drawing processes 
from the cards through the spinning frames. There should 
be some method whereby a number of these operations 
could be eliminated.” 

W. J. Britton, superintendent, Spartan Mills, Spartan- 
burg, S. C 

“In times of depression there are always offered pana- 
ceas warranted to cure, but commercial cash capital, which 
is an old reliable tonic, will tide the patient over his indis- 
I do not 
Neither do I mean that 


in the ease of a chronie ailment that he should not send for 


position better than a course of these nostrums. 
mean we should take no medicine. 


a specialist. But I do mean that if we are feeling well we 
should not read the symptoms handed out by a quack doce- 
tor and then imagine we have some dreadful disease. Do 
not let this quack tell you you are old and fogy and out 
of date. 

Lewis H. Beck, president and general manager, Mon- 


Take your ‘daily dozen’ and tell him to go to hell.” 


tala Manufacturing Co., Montgomery, Ala., and Autauga 
Cotton Mills, Prattville, Ala. : 

“In my opinion, one outstanding process requiring more 
attention than the others in our southern mills is better 
preparation and conditioning of the raw stock. To meet 
competition it is necessary to install modern cpening and 
cleaning machinery to better prepare the stock besides al- 
lowing the use of lower grades of cotton. This will result 
in better running work and a more constant and uniform 
mix.” 

J. H. Mayes, general manager, Fitzgerald Cotton Mills, 
Fitzgerald, Ga., Cochran Cotton Mills, Cochran, Ga., and 
Hawkinsville Cotton Mills, Hawkinsville, Ga.: 

“Tt is true the manipulation of machinery goes a long 
way in manufacturing, but as a whole, manufacturers in 
the South keep their machinery in as good operating con- 
dition as manufacturers from any other section. As the 
writer sees it, the greatest drawback is due to conditions 
beyond our control where even the average mill is compelled 
to manufacture yarn or fabrics out of the range of their 
organization. A mill balanced on 10s is not properly 
equipped to make 20s, and a mill balanced on 20s is not 
properly equipped for 30s. Manufacturing out of the or- 
ganization range naturally increases cost, makes inferior 
fabries and gives trouble in general. We are in hopes that 
the Cotton-Textile Institute will function to such an extent 
that we will be kept posted as to the condition of the mar- 
ket on all lines of fabries to the point where the market 
will not be congested on any certain construction, thereby 
often compelling mills to book business not suited for their 
organizations.” 

James A. Bangle, superintendent, Proximity Manufac- 
turing Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

“Better opening and cleaning.” 

The Russell Manufacturing Co., Alexander City, Ala.: 

“At the present time our suggestion would be better 
humidification control.” 

M. W. Darby, general manager, Cherry Cotton Mills, 
Florence, Ala. : 

“Other things being equal, am inclined to think more 
eards and better carded cotton is very likely the most im- 
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portant thing to be done to improve the operation and 
production of our cotton mills. Light weight card sliver with 


cotton well carded is the foundation for a perfect 
mill,”’ 


Forrest B. Gardner, mana 


Co., Monticello, Arkansas: 


er, Monticello Cotton Mills, 


y 


“The most vital need of the southern textile industry 
today is the universal establis e! ( er i\dising pol a 
cies designed and operated in accordance with the prinei- 
ples of sound business practice. This accomplishment ne- 
cessitates on the part of mill managements a thorough 


knowledge of accurate textile costs together with a full 
cognizance of those basic economie factors whose constant 
operations so vitally affect all business activities. 

Willis E. Johnson, general manager, Consolidated Tex 
tile Corporation, Lynchburg, Virginia: 

“Careful attention to machine settings throughout the 
mill would improve the quality, by seeing that each machine 
is set up correctly and having some regular method of 
checking that will assure this. The superintendent should 
know that all settings in each machine are correct and kept 
correct.” 

Frank K. Petrea, superintendent, Swift Manufacturing 
Company, Columbus, Georgia: 

“Better carding is the one thing that would do more to 
improve the operation and production of the mills in gen- 
eral than anything else. Better carding means that the 
ecards must be allowed to do only that which they were 
designed to do, and not try to run more stock through per 


hour than can be properly carded. Also, the ecards must 


be kept up by a regular system of grinding, setting and 
stripping.” 

L. L. Brown, genera] superintendent, Clifton Manu 
facturing Company, Clifton, S. C.: 

“Your question is a hard one to answer. I would say 
that with low-grade cotton it is very necessary that the av 
erage mill inerease its opening and cleaning machinery. 
You can’t make good conerete with dirty sand and stone, 
neither can you make good cloth with trashy yarn. As 
the cotton belt moves westward, the crop as a whole is 
being lowered in grade. I unhesitatingly recommend im 


proved opening and cleaning equipment.” 


John F. 
Caroleen and Henrietta, N. C., 


Henrietta Mills, 


and Cherokee Fal] 


Seott, general superintendent 





“My opinion is that a general improvement in al] ot 
the departments is desirable. However, answeryg your 
questions specifically, under conditions existing at the pres- 


ent time generally in the mills, it is my opinion that it 


would be better to start in the opening and picking, which 


++ ] 
(ton, and, 


is the beginning of the manipulation of the co 


together with carding, is the foundation of 


manufacturing 
cloth. It would be advisable to in prove first on the open- 
ing, picking and cleaning. 

George W. Murphy, superintendent, Columbus Manu- 
facturing Company, Columbus, Georgia: 

“Holding the cotton fiber and thrashing out the mote 
and leaf is crude. Careful opening and picking prevents 
broken and bruised fibers and is the foundation to even 
varns, more production and an improved quality. Proper 
opening and picking will result in more profits than any 
other process in the manufacture of textiles.” 


J. G. Coman, superintendent, Mexia Textile Mills, 
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Mexia, Texas, and president of the Texas Textile Associa- 
tion: 3 

“In my opinion, better opening, mixing and cleaning 
f cotton will do more to improve the production and 
mills than any other one thing. Every 


0 
operation in most 
operation in the mill depends to a large extent upon a 
correct start, and an even running mix, well cleaned, gives 
this start.” 

L. W. Clark, general manager, Carolina Cotton & Wool- 
en Mills Company, Spray, North Carolina: 

“T feel that the greater attention being given to opening 
and cleaning cotton must materially improve the older 
mills, and that the simplified systems of drawing, and long 
draft roving and spinning are bound to benefit, though 
these would make better showings in new mills than in old 
plants. The application of higher speed and more auto- 
matic principles to looms is bound to help. However, the 
one thing which to my mind would do more to meet the 
specifications of your inquiry is the selection and training 
of our operatives to secure greater production per man 


without lowering the quality of our product.” 
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J. E. Harris, agent, Tallassee Mills, Tallassee, Alabama: 

“In my opinion, probably the one most important pro- 
cess in securing improved operation the year around is 
that of obtaining proper opening. All subsequent processes 
can be improved by well designed and operated opening 
equipment. The development of this process has perhaps 
been the most important one in recent years.” 

Claude R. Brown, superintendent, American Textile 
Company, Ateo, Georgia: 

“My opinion is that the best thing for mills generally 
would be better opening by the use of balloon type horizon- 
tal openers, doing away with part or all of our present 
type of pickers. There has been practically no improve- 
ment in this process in fifty years. Another big help would 
be doing away with all traditions that certain things should 
be done and that other things cannot be done.” 

George P. Stone, superintendent, Revolution Cotton 
Mills, Greensboro, North Carolina: 

“T feel quite sure the thing most needed in our southern 
mills to improve the quality of our products is more card- 


ing and better carding.” 


Seventh Southern Textile Exposition 


It is general knowledge among the textile industry now 
that the Seventh Southern Textile Exposition will be held 
at Textile Hall, Greenville, South Carolina, during the 
week of November Ist to 6th. 

Now-a-days, among mill men separating after conven- 
tions, and with salesmen leaving mill offices, the depart- 
ing word is, “Well, see you in Greenville at the Show, of 
course!” 

And the combined effect of a particularly genuine in- 
terest on the part of the mill men, and an exhibition which 
bids fair to be of surpassing interest and value, is going 


to justify a prediction of a successful, profitable and en- 


joyable week. 

The attendance, it is expected, will be unusually good. 
Those in a position to diagnose thought in cotton manu- 
facture report within the past year an exceptionally keen 
interest on the part of mill men generally in things pro- 
gressive. The trend of this interest follows especially along 
the lines of improved manufacturing equipment and pro- 
cesses—and an unprecedented attendance of financial and 
operating executives of open and inquiring mind is antici- 
pated. 

There will, of course, be the usual custom of attendance; 
that is, ‘a number of the seasoned campaigners among the 
mill men will come early and stay late, putting in the en- 
tire week, and then not see it all. Others will come in for 
a one-day tour through the booths, but the more general 
practice to be pursued perhaps will be that of relaying the 
men on different days during the week, sending some of 
the operating executives during the first part of the week 
and the others later on, when the first contingent returns to 
look after things at the mill. 

By whatever method of attendance, an overflow crowd 
is anticipated—an attendance which is going to be of a 
character that will learn from the exhibits, and which will 
make the show profitable for the exhibitors. 

Without detailed description, nothing specific as to the 
explicit types of exhibits can be given. However, an en- 
tirely safe prediction is that those exhibiting have also 
caught the urge for improvement and will show products 


that will make close examination well worth-while. 


A study of the advance list of exhibitors who will dis- 
play their wares reveals a scope of products so extensive 
as to enlarge upon the variety of even the Sixth Exposition 
held in 1924. 

Beyond hinting the rumor, nothing further can be said 
in advance, but it can also be declared that a number of 
exhibitors are going to exhibit for the first time some things 
that will be of exceptional present-day interest. 

All of the major machinery people, practically, will 
be back into the Greenville show again next month—and 
in addition to the regular supply and equipment manufac- 
turers and distributors, the past two years have seen the 
advent of a number of new concerns into the field, who 
will be on hand for the first time at this show. 

Greenville’s hospitality is a axiomatic. The capacious 
Poinsett Hotel has been opened since the 1924 show, and 
additions have been made to other leading hostelries. Fur- 
thermore, the plan of allotting delegates and visitors into 
private homes for the week will be pursued again this 
year. This is a popular feature for a number of the “reg- 
ulars,” many of whom specifically request to be placed in 
the same homes whose hospitality they have enjoyed upon 
previous occasions of this kind. 

The show management will, as usual, excell its previous 
accomplishments in the way of arrangement of detail, deco- 
ration, and attention. During the week, according to plans. 
musical programs will be given morning, afternoon and 
evening on the second floor of the building. 

Up to the time of this writing, no detailed information 
as to the general entertainment program for the week has 
been received. However, as usual the courtesies of the 
country clubs and excellent golf courses will be extended 
to the visitors, and, it is understood a regular program 
of after-show entertainment is being planned. 

A committee consisting of Austin Parker, chairman, 
Earle Stall, W. H. Hudgens, D. B. Miller, and Walter W. 
Gayle, will arrange for a club room for the presidents, su- 
perintendents, office men, overseers and others who will 
visit the exposition during the week. This club room will 
be one of the attractive features of the show, and will be 
utilized as the men’s smoking and lounging room. It will 
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be equipped with desks, tables, comfortable chairs, maga- 
zines, newspapers and telephones. Daily market reports 
will be shown. Visiting executives, superintendents, over- 
seers, section men, office associates and all others having 
direction of the affairs of any kind of manufacturing or 
other industrial plants will be welcome, it is announced 
by the committee. 

The Southern Textile Association and The Arkwrights, 
Inc., will’ maintain headquarters throughout the week in 
this club room, it is stated, and members of these organi- 
zations are invited to make this room their headquarters 
during the week. J. M. Gregg, secretary-treasurer of these 
organizations, will have a desk there throughout the week. 
Textile As- 


wet k, and 


The semi-annual meeting of the Southern 


sociation is scheduled to be he!d during show 
officials state that this convention will be held on Friday, 
November 5th. Only one session will be held, on Friday 
morning, instead of the This 


change was made because of the fact that the show will 


usual two-day meeting. 


claim the attention of most of the men, particularly those 


Factors in Textile Mill Lighting 
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BY D. J. FINN 


ILLUMINATING 


Not so long ago the buyer of textile goods seemed to be 
somewhat antagonistic towards all fabrics other than those 


New This 


without foundation either, for there was quite a difference 


manufactured in England. sentiment was not 


in the quality. Many changes have been wrought with the 


oncoming of the development of the hydro recourse of the 
South, so that the term “The New South” can be said to 


apply equally as well to the mill situation of the South- 
east today as it does to the general industrial progress of 
the territory below the Mason and Dixon line. 

One often stops to wonder how this miraculous change 
has come about and why this sudden recognition of quality. 
This recognition of quality has been made possible as the 
result of the standardization of the cotton mill itself, 
along with its machinery arrangement. Very little, if any, 
attention has been given to the possibilities that would re- 
sult if these same considerations were given to standardizing 


the lighting. It is by means of this agency—lighting—that 


the cotton mills in the South are going to be able to still 
natural to see 


why the southern mill up to date has confined its problem 


is only 


further excel their competitors. It 


to erecting mills, purchasing machinery, and placing this 


properly inside of the plant. The eastern competitor al- 


ready having the mills and machinery naturally looked 


t} 


about for means and ways of increasing their operating 
efficiency. This they realized could only be done by means 
of proper and better lighting. Now that the South is 


rapidly reaching that stage where they do have mil 


the proper machinery arrangement, the next item that w 





be given even still more serious consideration is that of its 


Certainly the commercial lighting man must 


illumination. 


be in a position to render these clients this service, help 


and there by 


them to improve their operating efficiency 
bring still greater prosperity to the entire section. 

When the problem dealing with the lighting of the cot 
What are 


the factors which enter into every cotton mill lighting job 


ton mill comes up what is to be our solution? 


and make it possible for the owner to demand better 


lighting? They are few in number but so all important. 


Mistakes made in the lighting of the plant will bring 
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urally increases the number of eye glass wearers in our 
country. This means that just about the time the em- 
ployee has reached the point of maximum output and is 
serving as a well trained operator his eyes go back and 
naturally the plant owner loses an experienced employee. 

The use of bare lamps is the outgrowth of a habit found 
in days gone by. The first lamps made naturally were 
not as intrinsically bright as the newer and more powerful 
light sources of today. The carbon lamp as contrasted 
with the efficient type C lamp brings out this point con- 
clusively. So many workmen have the idea since they 
have worked for years and years with the carbon lamp 


close to their eyes, that the newer illuminant can be used 
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boring in revolving gears which are only too anxious to 
catch the clothing and thereby lacerate the body. Shadows 
in themse!ves are not objectionable. The fact of the mat- 
ter is, shadows are quite often necessary in order to see 
the material in the proper perspective. It is necessary 
though for the shadow to have a sufficient quantity of 
lighting in it. The shadows that should be done away 
with are the harsh dense ones and not the soft feathery 
ones which are really more ideal. : 
Shadows can be eliminated to a great extent by the 
proper finish of lamp. The light coming from a clear 
lamp is in no way diffused but with the new inside frosted 
lamp and bowl enamel lamp for sizes above 100 watts the 





A Group of Well Lighted Interiors from Three Southern Mills. 


in the same way. It would be to the advantage of all con- 
cerned to entirely do away with such customs and raise 
the light source considerably out of the line of view. Even 
with the light source raised considerably above the working 
plane it is necessary to use some form of diffusing me- 
dium between the bright light source and the eye itself. 
This brings us to the second factor entering into the quali- 
ty of the light; viz., diffusion and elimination of shadows. 

Shadows are one of our main causes of accidents. The 
workman coming along an aisle fails to see articles in the 
path, stumbles, falls, and possibly injuries himself, so 
that he is a loss to the employer as well as a loss to him- 
self. In the cotton mill we are not so likely to find large 
obstacles in the way of travel as we are to have them har- 


light that reaches the working plane has to pass through 
the translucent material which is placed on the outside of 
the bulb and in that way it is softened and smoothed out, 
all of which tends to produce a less harsh shadow. It 
might also be well to state that the shadows cast from a 
large source of light are much softer and more luminous 
than those from a small source. Hence, we can see the 
fallacy of the policy of thinking a large number of small 
clear lamps are going to eliminate shadows as contrasted 
with the use of one large properly finished lamp. It 
should also be borne in mind that the larger Mazda lamps 
are more efficient; i.e, they give a larger lumen output 
for unit of energy or wattage consumed. On the other 
hand, shadows are sometimes minimized by the preper 
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use of several small lamps in place of fewer larger ones. 


A proper balance of these factors applicable to textile mill 


illumination points to the use of Mazda lamps of 100, 150 
and 200 watt sizes with an average spacing of from 10 to 
16 feet. 

Another way in which the cotton manufacturer can be 
rendered a service in the way of elimination of shadows is 
of of 
A clean white paint or one of an eggshell 


by recommending the use a liberal amount high 


quality paint. 
finish is idea] from all standpoints. One with a glossy or 
sheen surface should not be employed as it usually results 
in some specular reflections from the side walls themselves. 


Besides livening up the appearance of the whole room, a 
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white cheerful paint also helps out in the lighting to a great 


extent. 


Light colored paint will reflect approximately 80 
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Representative Examples of Proper Illumination from Another Group of Three Southern Mills 


per cent of the light which falls upon it, whereas when 
we come down into the light green and darker colors ap- 
proximately 40 per cent is absorbed. 

Besides helping to eliminate shadows the properly paint- 
ed interior also tends to produce a more cheerful atmos- 
phere and in that way raises the morale of the employees 
themselves. Sanitary conditions are also improved for 
light corners are not so apt to accumulate dust and refuse. 
Naturally when the employees are in a cheerful mood they 
are more apt to work et a higher rate of speed and do 
so with less grumbling and dissatisfaction. This in itself 
is one of the reasons why the cheerful factory can point to 
a larger output than the one where the laborer has to toil 
under more dismal and unsatisfactory conditions. 


The next factor which goes to make up the quality of 
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i.e., the distance between the working plane and the point 
of suspension, we will obtain a fairly uniform illumination 
or what is usually called a general system of lighting. This 
is the type of lighting usually employed in industries to- 
day. Not all the conditions in the textile mill, however, 
will be suited by this form of lighting and in order to meet 
the other requirements some slight variation has to be 
made and use is made of localized general lighting or group 
lighting. In other words, the unit is placed or arranged 
according to the location of the machines rather than ac- 
cording to the bays in a building. 

The other factor which enters into the qualification of 
quality is that of color. We all realize of course that the 
best kind of color would be pure north skylight. This 
being the color of light which the human eye ean best 
Where 


just a mere approximation to daylight is desired, the day- 


judge by and make a good color discrimination. 


light or blue lamp ean be used. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that wherever this form of illuminant is 
employed the wattage will have to be increased approxi- 
mately 33 1/3 per cent. This is due to the fact that the 
color of the glass in the bulb absorbs such a large pereent- 
age of the light output, a large quantity of the red and 
orange rays being absorbed by it. 

Where the cotton grading is done or very close color 
matching is desired the daylight lamp will not meet the 
requirements. Here some form of color matching unit 
must be employed. In fact, in most of the larger cotton 
mills where very close color work has to be done use is 
made of extensive daylight matching machines which bring 
about the desired effects. 

Of course now that we have taken up and in a rather 
hasty way discussed those factors which hring about the 
correct quantity and proper quality of illumination, I think 
it would be in order to say something about the cause 
itself without which there would be neither quantity nor 
quality. 

It is quite an important matter to remember that the 
lamp should be mounted not less than 20 degrees above the 
floor where the filament of the lamp will be exposed to 
view. Where a lower hanging height is required the bowl 
enamel lamp should be used with the proper reflector. 

In a cotton mill one quite often is confronted with 
the problems of poor voltage regulation. The power for 
nany mills is transmitted over long distances and comes 
to the mill only roughly regulated, the mill being required 
to install the proper regulating devices for lighting pur- 
poses. Quite often we have a variation from 10 per cent 
above to 10 per cent below. This tends to decrease the 
life of the lamp and its efficiency. Continued fluctuations 
in voltage tend to break down the filament. It should 
a'ways be seen to that the proper voltage lamp is used. 

Another problem often found in the lighting of a cotton 
mil] is that no provision has been made for future expan- 
sion. Too small a capacity wire has been used and _ nat- 
urally the lamps at the end of the line have such a drop 
in voltage that they do not give off the amount of light 
intended, This condition should be altered and a sug- 
gestion along this line is to make the main feed wire of 
a much larger diameter and have the individual lighting 
cireuit tapped off of this. 

It might also be well to mention that it is better to 
use lamps in a 100 vo!t range rather than 200. The 220 
volts are ususlly operated on the power circuits. Every 
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time a motor is started or some load is thrown on the line 
we have a variation in line voltage. Not only this but 
the lamps in the 100 volt class are much stronger than 
those of the 220 volt type. Therefore, it will be a saving 
to the mill owner as well as a saving in trouble and money 
to use a lighting cireuit separate and distinet from the 
power circuit. Another point in his favor is that in the 
event of the power going off and repairs have to be made 
on the machinery if the lighting load is on the same cir- 
cuit it means that when the lights are needed most they 
have to be off because they are on the same cireuit. 

In the cotton mill, due to the many machines and the 
constant vibration, the construction of the lamp has to be 
very rugged. Even with the lamp made as rugged as it 
sometimes is it fails due to excessive vibration and shocks. 
There are on the market today several devices which take 
eare of these shocks and tend to lengthen the life of the 
entire lighting system. The lamps when they are con- 
nected as they are now on rigid conduit work are subject 
to these vibrations and also to non-swing. These are points 
to be borne in mind. 

We all realize that unless the units are periodically 
cleaned there will be a decrease in the light on the working 
plane. It is suggested that a system of cleaning be in- 
augurated and that the units be washed instead of wiped 
out. In no ease should the cleaning be allowed to run 
over a period of two weeks without being wiped out and 
then on every third or fourth week thoroughly washed. 
This is in the interest of better lighting and economy. As 
the old saying goes—“Water is cheaper than watts.” 





Recent additians to the line of direct dyes manufactured 
by the National Anilimes& Chemical Company, Ine., ine'ude 
National Solantine Yellow 4 GL, a pure greenish yellow 
Its greatest applicationNs on cotton, rayon, and 


also possesses 


shade. 
pure and tin-weighted silks, although it 
Its makers\advise that it dyes 
other direct 


strong affinity for wool. 
level and may be used in combination \with 
dyes; with National Solantine Blue 4 GL, \orilliant greens 
of excellent fastness to light are obtained. Its adaptability 
for use in combination shades and its excellent discharge- 
ability with hydrosulphite highly recommends Nis dye to 
the printing trade. 

Then there is National Solantine Orange G, \yielding 
pure orange shades characterized by fastness to light, wash- 
ing, perspiration, chlorine, organic acids, alkali, rubbing 
and hot pressing, it is claimed. Good solubility and in- 
ertness to metals make both of these dyes well suited for 
use in all types of machines, it is pointed out, and They 
are particularly adapted for the dyeing of piece-goods 1” 
the jigger. 

Among the recent color cards issued by the Newpor' 
Chemical Works, Inc., Passaic, N. J., 


binding in their standard folder, may be mentioned the 


and arranged for 


following: Newport Chrome Orange G G, suitable for use 
in the production of tan and brown shades and also as a 
shading color; Anthrene Brown B B Paste for drab and 
dark brown shades where fastness to chlorine is not an es- 
sential; Anthrene Violet R N Paste for dyeing light and 
medium shades, especially on cotton and rayon; and An- 
threne Red Violet R R N Paste for the dyeing of cotton, 
rayon and silk in all forms, and claimed to be particularly 
valuable for the production of fast shades on dress. goods, 


shirtings, ginghams, bed spreads, ete. 
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THE CAROLINA COTTON AND WOOLEN MILLS COMPANY 
A Foreword. papers. Commereia “lessons Onde 
The series of articles on economies which CoTron pur- “courses” appealing to a wide ng 
poses to publish was prepared to meet needs in a specifie to relate the problems discusses e e 
situation which the writers of the series and the editor of foreman or second hand in a cotton No ( 
Corton believe can be duplicated in many places in the lina 
textile industry in the South among individuals and among What the Writers Assumed. 
groups. Members e organiza ert 
Economics and the Recent Behavior of Business. plying the materia emsel ve 
In the first place the ups and downs of business, and precisely fill the need. While they rea 
particularly the textile business, for the past few years lems to be discussed are stupendo ey belie 
have been so sharp and so distressing that even the most was nothing mysterious abov e st g for Oo 
ignorant or the most thoughtless has had it impressed upon them in pla nguage 1 le a ( p f 
him that such changes for his company ean hardly be the of any one of them wou!d elude a lifetime o 
result of the whims of the man in the front office or even working tamiliarity wit hem was eas W n the gras 
of some sort of mythical New York superman who sits in of men who ha e native ab ! é es 
an office on Wall Street or Worth Street. The spectaeu- in industry. ey found their hopes amp stifies 
lar changes in business have challenged the attention of the experience ot the foreman « esser exe 
every operating executive to understand the powerful has been such that a brief statem«e t story o 
forces and inexorable laws which can so play havoe with problem or the principles involved brings up so 
his plans and his very life. Not indeed that he can do that has fallen under his own observatiot e 
much about those laws and forces except as an intelligent ceeds with eas ron e know o the unknown, or eve 
public opinion is the most formidable foe of those blind to a simple gathering together f know ze 
forces that work best among blind people. Not indeed that had. Thus was the bugaboo of economies routed 
he can even foresee what will happen clearly enough or The series of lessons and this series of es gro 
far enough ahead to do him a great deal of practi good ing out of it do not attempt to cover all the subjects 
—that is a job for experts. But a general understanding importance in a study of business f . e 
of the underlying problems of business and economic life nomics. Perhaps all will not agree w e vice. B 
ean help him to trim his sails in response to the warnings all will admit that those included are impo t ar 
of those experts; can help him to explain some of these daily bearing upon the southern textile ind e sou 
changes to the people working under him. It will add ern textile man. It could hardly hop over all subject 
to the interest of affairs as it opens up to his eyes the whieh this description fitted. 
interplay of facts and forees which he never saw before. Summary of Material Covered. 
It will show him his business and his work as a part of a The first article seeks t Ke pla e reas 2 
most marvelous structure that man has painfully erected Tecent popular interest in economic nciples and to giv 
through the centuries—the economic svstem of modern so- 4 working definition of economies some ng ol 
ciety. impartial and its social spu The next irtieles 
Economics and Educational Programs up in review the ways in whiel e work e world us 
In the second place the educational programs of. in- to be done in order that we may the be derstan 
dividuals, ot companies and the vocational edueation pro- some of the proble ns of the present at ave bee and 
grams even of the states have a gap which it is hoped this ed down to us from former conditions in comparison \ 
material fills, which it has filled in one ease at least. Mill those of our more recent industrial re The text 
men all over the South take correspondence courses in the industry figures largely in this 
problems connected with their jobs of today or tomorrow; The fourth article will expl: dence o1 e 
company and state programs include classes in reading elementary gifts of nature and the re m of popu 2 
and writing, or mill caleulations, or loom fixing, but there and over-population to the natural resources and raw 
has been nothing to help the man orient himself in the materials. This is logically followed by a diseussion o 
entire business, or to bring him up to the point in busi- manufacturing, large seale production and its accompany 
ness information that he has reached in his technical and ing specialization and increased production, and some o 
general education. the advantages and evils of the machine age. A pre 
To fill this gap in its own program the educational specific discussion then takes up the story of manufactur 
department of one company set about finding material for ing in the South—how and why we have become an it 
a discussion in business fundamentals. The search was a dustrial section and some of the problems it industry 
vain one. Textbooks that were elementary enough to suit has brought us. 
foremen who may not have had much formal education Artiele seven will take up present day forms ot bus 
were written for immature young people; books for minds iness enterprise—proprietorship, partnership, and corpo- 
as mature as theirs wandered too long into the byways ration with the special manifestations of the last—the trust 
of history or got entangled in the hedges of theory. A and the combination and their financial tools, the stock 
college, called upon for aid, sent a bundle of student term and bond. Just as this article seeks to make clear all 
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through that it is the individual enterpriser who is the 
force in this corporate form, so the central idea of the 
next paper is not only to explain what capital is and 
does but to distinguish between capital as a foree and 
capitalism as a system. 

The two articles on labor seek first to explain some 
of the factors that make for efficiency and for waste in 
human effort and secondly to discuss some of the press- 
ing problems of labor that face the nation and the South. 

The remainder of the series will take up very concrete 
questions: wages, how determined, family wage, wages 
and labor cost, reasons for difference in wages; rents and 
profitt—a popularly misunderstood subject—monopoly 
profits and why they break down, how society builds up 
or destroys fortunes; railroad transportation, how we built 
the railroads in this country, the principles upon which 
they work in setting rates, regulation; marketing and the 
spread between the cost of production and the final selling 
price, the service and disservice of the middleman, futures 
and hedging; money, what it is and why governments can- 
not issue any amount of it, paper money, price and the 
making of index numbers; business cycles or depressions 
and their causes, pendulum-like movement, prediction and 
suggested remedies for such crises; taxes, tariffs and the 
principles involved in the shifting of tax burdens by the 
payer of the tax; government regulation and the modern 
tendency toward government cooperation. 

The series closes with a final article on economics and 
social progress with an appreciation, a query and a chal- 
lenge for better knowledge and more broadmindedness con- 
cerning the economic and social problems of our day and 
section. 

Sources of Material. 

Naturally the writers of these articles did not have 
much of this information as first hand knowledge—most of 
it is history that society has been long in ‘making and 
formulating. They have therefore taken freely wherever 
they could find it—books, magazines, news items, “courses,” 
etc. If they have not in the diseussions always given 
credit for thoughts not original it is because to do so at 
every point would have so befuddled the material with 
footnotes and references and citations that it would have 
distracted attention too much—particularly of minds not 
used to these academic impedimenta. 

They have leaned heavily upon the following: Mar- 
shall and Lyon, Our Economic Organization; Clay, Eco- 
nomics for the General Reader; Seager, Principles of 
Economics; Burch and Nearing, Economics; Roberts, Eco- 
nomics for Execytives; Fetter, Economics; two sets of 
books by the Business Training Corporation on Business 
Essentials and Business Training; Mitchell, Rise of the 
Cotton Mills in the South; White, Market Analysis; Edie, 
Stabilization of Industry; Laing, Introduction to Econom- 
ics; Ross L. Finney, Causes and Cures of Social Unrest; 
Tawney, The Aquisitive Society; Rorty, Current Eco- 
nomic Problems; magazines such as Nations Business, 
Corton, Textile World, and the Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


Series versus Separate Articles. 

Although each article is complete in itself the whole 
series is designed to go together, and more interest and 
benefit will follow this use. Indeed readers will probably 
find that their interest and benefit will be greater if as- 
sociates who read them can discuss them, or even form an 
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informal diseussion group. With this in view the writers 
have added to each article a few questions worthy of 
thought and discussion growing out of the reader’s own 
experience. As was pointed out in connection with a de- 
scription of the original use, it was found that the varied 
observations, opinions and knowledge of each different 
man served to illuminate the subjects and it did each 
one good to have to defend his position. We are all a 
part of the economic order whether we wish it or not, and 
whether we are intelligent upon it or not. The more in- 
telligent we all are the more valuable citizens and mem- 
bers of the industry we are, And in no group is such 
intelligence so valuable as among the men to whom these 
articles are addressed—the executives, foremen and super- 
visors in southern industry, because they teach and in- 
fluence thousands of workers and must iry to interpret 
for them many things that go on in the economie work 
of which they are all a vital part. 


Extra Wide Cotton-Felt Looms 


Robert Hall & Sons, (Bury) Ltd., of Bury, England, 
manufacturers of looms for weaving technieal cloths of var- 
ious kinds, include in their list of produets wide cotton-feit 
looms for the manufacture of paper maker’s felts. These 
looms, it is claimed, embody the points found desirable for 
the weaving of these special cloths. The looms being prin- 
cipally made at the present time are from 19 foot to 25 
foot reed space, though wider looms are made. All the 
parts are rigidly built so that a high speed can be obtained. 
The crank shaft, of large diameter to obtain the necessary 
strength and stiffness, is fitted with extra heavy fly wheels 
at either end and provided with intermediate stays at 
short intervals to take the thrust of the beatup. The shed- 
ding is by means of outside whole plate tappets of large 
diameter connected to the healds by means of multiple 
jacks, as many as six sets or even more being employed, 
aceording to the width of the loom. The tappet itself is 
arranged so that it can be moved out of gear for gaiting 
and other purposes. The picking motion is a development 
of the well known side lever pick, of massive character in 
keeping with the rest of the loom. A take-up motion with 
powerful worm and wheel gearing at both ends is provided. 
The driving is through a countershaft of either fast and 
loose or. friction pulleys as desired, and a slip wheel is 
provided ‘to relieve the shock when the frogs come into 
action. The loom is capable of high speed, up to 48 picks 
per minute being obtained in 25 foot reed space. The 
weight of a 25 foot reed space loom is more than 20 tons. 

In addition to the type deseribed, the makers have other 
patterns of different construction up to 40 foot reed space 
for cotton, linen and woolen cloths. They also construct 
winding, beaming and other accessory machinery to be used 
in conjunction with these looms. 





The exhibit of the Universal Winding Company at the 
Greenville show will be devoted principally to the system 
of high speed warping which is attracting so much atten- 
tion among mill men and which is likely to supercede to a 
great extent warping from spools. As the new system of 
warping is particularly applicable for use in southern 
cotton mills this exhibition will enable the practical mill 
man to gather information regarding its value from a 
practical standpoint. 
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Scientific Trends with a Textile Slant 


This year the great placid There is a deep-seated inherent quality in all of us But let us not, in the face 
city of Brotherly Love, But- that makes us look critically upon the new, the untried, of this our gain, be led aside 
ler and Bigo—old institu- the unusual, and the stranger. Those who delve into an- DY e temptation of sel 
tions—is witnessing the inva cient causes say that we can not help this, that it is a ‘@Usractio and = cock-su 
si its by motley . eT ae? ness 
_ ie itself by otley relic of the timid, tribal instinct which regarded with 
crowds iment, at once, on oe ; ‘i D son of 
Peohtt : fear, suspicion and distrust any other than the familiar nae . ; 
viewing the spectacle of an ei isi neeme n 

: Py . activities of the well-known group. 
historical celebration and, at Wh . ' er ( se, 0 e las 
: nae atever the origin it is so universal a trait, in its 
the same time, giving vent to ad : genera e applic 
their vacation enthusiasms. eH HN of Se 0 we are likely to tion to one’s own special bus 
. . ose sight of the reaction it might have upo ur fortunes : 
So much of an expenditure 8 ee 8 a ica rf <i 1ess ¢ e discoveries whic 
: ee and our opportunities. For these INVASIONS of our rye : 
of the vacation spirit is so ; other lines of industry have 
li ; settled routine, in any form are more than disturbing— . 

s a regic 3 ; ; ontribute 
ae. & ee Up they are in that class of things, like opportunity, which chal 
pared for it in either habit jyust be dealt with or their benefits will pass us by, their Now © text — 
or training that the result is black magical power betray us. try, and in cotton in pa 
a curious mixture cheapening icular, a thousand varied 
the face of things, defeating the spirit of the event, yet techniques of fiber, chemical ingenuity and process met 
providing a quality of mobility and versatility hitherto od await profitable application to the business of making 


unawakened. 

Perhaps the invasions of most of our calms are not 
unmixed evils. We go along for years, content with tried 
and true methods because “they have worked.” So has a 
house stood, unburned, without insurance. When fire 
comes the fact that it stood so many years free from fire 
is of no value whatsoever beside the value of a policy of 
fire insurance. 

Now the important thing which the quality of Inva 
sion does for us is that it presents a redraft of our ideas, 
a new possibility of viewpoint occurs to us, perhaps for 
the first time seriously. 

The insurance value of invasions, of any kind, lies 
in the opportunity it affords us to develop ourselves with 
the undeniable advantage of the man already located on 
the home ground, his natural and organization advantages. 

One outstanding point is constantly being raised in 
connection with the steady movement of textiles to the 
South, This is the question of whether the South will in- 
herit the evils borne by the industry in the North or, on 
the other hand, whether the labor handicap of the north- 
ern industry will be balanced by the engineering and tech- 
nical handicap of the southern. Whenever this issue is 
raised, in either section, it has been apparent that the 
main point has been lost sight of. 

Possessing the advantages of location which the south 
ern industry does, it need neither, necessarily, inherit the 
labor evils of its predecessor nor be handicapped by a 
late start in technical facilities. 

At no time in the history of the entire textile industry 
in America has so much of the spirit upon which achieve- 
ment in any industry depends been as manifest as within 
the Southern industry at the present time. This is of 
much more significance than age of institutions, financial 
support or learned advisors. 

This is, in truth, capitalization of the advantage of 
location, in the face of Invasion. 

The qualities of vision, inspiration and the ability to 
combine useful techniques into a composite successful re 
sult, coupled with a fundamentally deep love of the job 
in hand and its background, stack up very well in the 
balance against all other (and frequently antiquated) so 
called “advantages.” 





cotton fabries. 


Two great outstanding factors have been developed 


specially, and are adaptable to this our cotton 


be little short of an economie crime if definite correlated 


and to apply their major lessons and achievements thereto 

Style has been developed over a thousand fields 
in a million detailed phases, yet, sadly, the proportior 
cotton goods sold as the result of styling is tragie. 

The United States of America is the outstanding na- 
tion of the world in ingenious machinery achievement 
Yet, barring manufacturing details, the principles under 
lying some of the major (and in the sense of yardage, 
most extensive) operations of textiles have had no out 
standing improvement in 100 years. 

These things are sheer neglect: we have been too busy, 
apparently, to take time to get ready to make more money 
out of our heritage. 

It will be apparent, then, that what started out to look, 
in our first sentence like an appeal to regional activity is, 
in reality, likely to be the guide-post pointing the way 
the whole industry’s salvation. 

One factor is forcing itself increasingly upon our at 
tention in the manifold divisions of the textile and sub 
sidiary industries, these days, that of the necessity of an 
appreciation of one’s true function and relation to tl 
entire field. 
only unnecessary, wasteful and foolish; it is based upon 


the 


A surprising amount of competition is not 


a mistaken premise and an entirely wrong conception, not 
only of the true basis of competition but of our proper 
fields of special] endeavor, as well. This lack of under 
standing runs through the whole fabric, from the maker 


of cotton and rayon mixtures, crazily competing with cer- 








tain outrageous classes of silks, to the manufacturer of an 


excellent machine specialty competing with a maker 
tanks and boilers. 

We see as plainly as if written upon tablets of stone 
and graven in the heart, that: 

The basis of permanent success in any branch of tl 
industry is a thorough economic study of the field 
work and of general business conditions affecting 

Invasions can be made either a menace or a stepping 


stone, according as they are utilized. 
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BY ROBERT WALDEN PHILIP 


A woodland dell in Saxon Mill village at Spartanburg 
provided a fitting setting for the fifth annual meeting of 
the Textile Bands Association, held on Saturday, September 
18th. Concert bands representing a score of South Caro 
lina mills foregathered there in convention, and provided a 
feast-day of musie for several hundred members of the 
association and visitors. The sylvan setting echoed the 
cadences and crescendos of a bountiful program of con 
certs which constituted the meeting and which, to the quali- 
fiedly expert ear, was worthy of professional organizations. 
It was easy for the audience to forget that the bands par- 
ticipating were recruited from the ranks of employees of 
cotton mills, whose mechanical whirr and clack is ordinarily 
not given association with musie of the type we heard at 
Spartanburg. 

Since the program was composed largely of band con- 
certs, and since this reporter lays no claim to the higher 
art of musie criticism, this report will not follow the usual 
lines of a story on an occasion of this kind. There are 
other reasons for its being written and published, and the 
Spartanburg band convention will be used as a basis and 
illustration, and, while reporting the meeting, it is hoped 
to present some general observations upon the concert band 
as a part of cotton mill village life and activity. 

The mill band as a general proposition is conceded 
be a valuable adjunct to the community, and receives prac 
tically universal support and assistance from mill manage 


to 


ments wherever operated. Some five years ago, upon the 
basis of community of interests and the value of organized 
activity, the Textile Bands Association was formed, being 
composed of the mill bands in South Carolina cotton mills, 
and having now an active membership of over two-score 
organizations, representing some of the state’s leading mills. 
Learning of its healthy growth and the results of its efforts 
in furthering interest in mill village music, Corron ar 
ranged to report the Spartanburg convention by presenting 
photographs of the bands participating, and an outline of 





the program, in the thought of arousing a greater interest 
in this valuable phase of community aétivity among the 
operating and financial executives, as represented by its 
readers. 

Furnishing an outlet for definite expression to those in 
the village with musical talent and inclinations is the most 
direct result of the mill band. However, more far-reaching 
but no more important, is the influence provided in the vil- 
lage in the cultivation of appreciation for the finer arts, 
in which musie ranks high. There is something intangible 
in musie to which human nature inherently responds even 
without musical training or knowledge. The mill band ful- 
fills this need in an elevating, inspirational manner. 

As was brought out at the Spartanburg meeting, a prop 
erly-operated band or musical aggregation affects not alone 
those participating but extends its influence out especially 
to the plastic natures of the younger boys in the homes, 
who, as it was expressed, “have musical ambitions from 
the time they first hear the discordant circus band coming 
down the street, and want to grow up to emulate the cornet 
player who goes off on high A and at the same time resolve 
to follow in the steps of the perspiring bass-drummer.” It 
provides as well a center of community interest, a thing of 
universal pride, with no contention of spirit or chance of 
unfriendliness or harsh feeling possible in an activity of 
a more competitive nature. And the ultimate value of that 
effect cannot be ealeulated. Above all it teaches by actual 
illustration the advantages of cooperation and coordination 
through the necessity of keeping in strict time with all the 
others, and the value of secondary and perhaps uniteresting 
parts for individual men that serve to round out the har- 
mony and produce the music in all its fullness and beauty 

In the face of a recognition of the pertinence of these 
general facts, the Spartanburg convention was in more than 
one sense a revelation to this correspondent and to several] 
of the financial and operating executives who came along 
with the bands from their mills. The technique displayed 
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Six of the bands participating in the Textile Band Association convention at Spartanburg, on September /8th. (1) 
Pacific Mills Band, Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C. (2) Wildwood Band, Easley Cotton Mills No. 1, Easley, S. C. (3) Pelzer 
Concert Band, Pelzer Mfg. Co., Pelzer, S.C. (4) Riegel Band, Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., Ware Shoals, S.C. (5) Aragon 
Baldwin Concert Band, Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Whitmire, S. C. (6) Oakland Mills Band, Kendall Mills, Newberry, S. C. 






by the bands was evident even to the musically-untrained 
It is but honesty to say that inequalities of the ama- 
teur were anticipated, and it is with fairness and a sense 
of indirect pride that a program of excellence comparable 
to full-time professional organizations is reported. 
Following a happy address of weleome by John ‘A. Law, 
president and treasurer of the Saxon Mills, S. J. Bishop, 
overseer of carding at the mill and director of the Saxon 
band, began the presentation of the bands, each of which 
played three selections. The program called for selections 
from twenty-two bands, but time permitted the presentation 
of only half that number. The bands participating in the 


ear, 


program are given in the following list in the order in 
which they played, together with the mill represented in 
each case: 





Pacific Mills Band, Pacifie Mills, Lyman, S. C., J. C. 
Darby, director; Wildwood Band, Easley Cotton Mill No 
1, Easley, S. C., H. O. Brandt, director; Pelzer Concert 
Band, Pelzer Mfg. Co., Pelzer, S. C., R. W. Hembree, di- 
rector; Riegel Band, Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., Ware Shoals, 
8. C., Charles Koon, director; Aragon-Baldwin Band, 
Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Whitmire, S. C., S. B. Pruitt, direc 
tor; Piedmont Band, Piedmont Mfg. Co., Piedmont, S. C., 
M. M. Smith, director; Watts Mill Band, Watts Mill, Lau 
rens, 8. C., C. L. Gunter, director; Oakland Concert Band, 
Kendall Mills, Inc., Newberry, S. C., B. M. Hughes, direc 
tor; Fort Mill Band, Fort Mill Mfg. Co., Fort Mill, S. C., 
C. F. Proctor, director; Newberry Band, Newberry Cotton 
Mills, Newberry, 8S. C., J. S. Pruitt, director; and Mollohon 
Band, Mollohon Mfg. Co., Newberry, 8. C., L. D. Rawls, 
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The remaining five bands taking part in the concert work: (1) Watts Mill Band, Watts Mill, Laurens, S. ¢ 
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(2) Pied 


mont Band, Piedmont Mfg. Co., Piedmont, S. C. (3) Fort Mill Band, Fort Mill Mfg. Co., Fort Mill, S.C. (4) Newberry 
Concert Band, Newberry Cotton Mills, Newberry, S. C., and (5), Mollohon Band, Mollohon Mfg Co., Newberry, S. C. 


director. 

Photographs of each of the bands, taken at Spartanburg 
as each concluded its concert, are shown in the group lay- 
outs of this story. 


This not being a musical criticism no discussion of 


the individual numbers will be made. However, to point 
a moral, or adorn a tale, it should be mentioned that the 
program varied from the rollicking rythm of “Thanks for 
the Buggy Ride,” to the difficult and intricate “Stabat 
Mater,” by Rossini, including a varied selection of marches, 
fox-trots and other pieces. And for his flawless rendition 
of the bass solo part in “Solo Pomposa,”’ a lad named 


Fulton West, of the spinning room of the Watts Mill at 
Laurens, must be accorded especial personal mention. 

The crowning feature of the meet came in the mass con 
cert held immediately following the luncheon. The lunch 
eon, by the way, must be mentioned as a festal occasion 
par excellence. It was served in picnic style, under the 
direction of Miss Marjorie Potwine and her assisting com 
mittee, and there was food a-plenty. Miss Potwine was 
exceptionally proud of the fact that every home in the 
village, save one, contributed in some manner to the lunch 
eon. 

The mass concert, given by all participating bands join- 
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ing together, was directed in four numbers by S. J. Bishop, 
Mills W. OQ. W. Band. 


the coneluding music¢al feature of the convention, and was 


conduetor of the Saxon This was 


repeated as a public concert on Spartanburg’s main street 
following adjournment of the meeting. 

\t the brief business session, Dr. J. N. Bishop, of Lau- 
res, Was re-elected pre 


sident; 8. J. Bishop was made see- 
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reiary; and J. S. Pruitt was retained as treasurer. <A res 
olution calling upon the State Legislature to adopt a statute 
similar to the Iowa Band Law, whereby authorization is 
given any community or municipality desiring a band to 
levy a special tax for that purpose, was passed, and each 
member urged to exert his influence to that end with his 
local representative. 


Textile Operating Executives of Georgia 


Discussion of compensation insurance, accident preven- 


tion and safety work constituted the major theme of the 
semi-annual meeting of the Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia, held at the Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., on 
Tuesday, September 14th. 
mills, as we!l as visitors from mills in other 


Superintendents and overseers 
from Georgiz 
states, and machinery and supply men, composed the at- 
endance. 

According to the established procedure, this meeting was 
cheduled for discussion of the technical subjects of slash- 
ing and weaving. Because of the importance of the com- 
pensation insurance and accident prevention problem, the 
executives introduced this subject at this meeting to bring 

forcibly to the minds of the members. 

G: A. 
facturing 


and Augusta Factory, Augusta, Ga., presided at the meet- 


Franklin, general superintendent, Sibley Manu- 
Company, Enterprise Manutacturing Company, 
g as general chairman. 


Bi 


At the executive committee meeting held prior to* the 
general session on Tuesday, John S. Bachman, agent and 
superintendent, Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, Ga., was named 
general chairman to succeed Mr. Franklin, whose term ex- 
Frank S. Dennis was made vice 
Mr. Dennis is 
manager and superintendent of the Union Division, Con- 
R. J. Jen- 
nings was made a member of the executive committee to 
fill the unexpired term of Mr. Dennis, and J. W. Hames 
was elected as a member for two-and-a-half years succeed- 
ing D. W. Anderson, whose term expired. Mr. Jennings is 
connected with the Lanett Mill at West Point, and Mr. 
Hames is superintendent of the Exposition Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

After a preliminary talk by Mr. Franklin, Mr. Philip 
introdweed George S. Harris, president and manager, Expo- 
sition Cotton Mills, president, Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 


pired with this meeting. 


reneral chairman to succeed Mr. Bachman. 


solidated Textile Corporation, LaFayette, Ga. 


ciation of Georgia, and first vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, who outlined the 
organization and plans of the Cotton-Textile Institute. 

Citing the irregular production and distribution condi- 
tions existing in the industry, Mr. Harris stated that the 
financial executives of the southern mills, at the American 
Association meeting in May, began to take definite action 
as to its solution. ‘We asked ourselves, first, should we 
not consider some radical changes in our method of doing 
business; if so, what is the proper machinery to carry it 
forward; and what direction to give the activities,’ Mr. 
Harris said. 

“The result was the organization of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute. We started with naming a committee for the 
purpose of that committee 
unanimously voted that some definite positive policy should 
We carried the committee to Greenville and 


studying the question, and 


be adopted. 





enlarged it, and the enlarged commiitee concluded the same 
thing. Then we took the entire committee to Washington 
and went before Mr. Hoover and laid our plans before 
him, and he thoroughly approved everything we had done 
up to that time. Then we decided, in order to go forward, 
the movement should be national, and we thought it advis- 
able to invite northern mills to participate in the work. 
Our next move was to go to New York and invite an equal 
number of men representing the northern mills, and we 
discussed the matter in New York an entire day. As uw 
result both the northern and southern men ultimately ap 
proved the plan and named committees to work out the 
details, and called the first meeting of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute in New York for October 20th.” 

Mr. Harris then stated that at the moment there were 
approximately 19,300,000 spindles enrolled in the Institute 
and that by the time of the meeting on October 20th, it 
was expected that 20,000,000 spindles would be represented 
in the agreements signed. 

As to the reasons for the Institute, Mr. Harris explained 
that “we are trying to stabilize your work. We are trying 
to make it possible for you to operate month in and month 

In this business it has 
You know the 


I was a mill superintendent for many years, 


out on some kind of a stable basis. 
from a 
you have. 


been feast to a famine. trouble 
and I know how I felt during those famine periods. I 
wasn’t looking beyond my own mill and I didn’t understand 
it. I was told to reduce production, which meant disorgan 
ization in the entire plant, and I fought it. 

“But now we have reached a point where we must con 
We realize that we can’t direct 
We can’t 


and when he shall not run, but we do propose to lay before 


trol production ourselves. 
a man’s activities. tell him when he shal] run 
that man the facts as regards stocks, as regards possible 
demand and the direction in which that demand will prob 
ably be, and depend upon him to use his judgment. 
Mr. 


“there was a period when anybody could operate. 


Harris, 
There 
We 


built mills during the war, and since the war, in a big way, 


“Among the southern mills,’ continued 


was always a definite de:fand for our production. 
until it appears now that we probably have sufficient spin- 


The 
other 40 per cent of the time we have more goods than the 


dles to satisfy the demand 60 per cent of the time. 
inarkets will absorb. We find ourselves running in ecireles, 
fighting one another. The merchandising men will sell the 
roods at whatever the market will pay, and you begin to 
feel the pressure of pulling down your labor cost.’’ 

In the Institute work, Mr. Harris stated, various lines 
“The statistical part of it is 
probably the most important, but in addition to that we 


of aetivity will be carried on. 


expect to do research work both at home and in foreign 
We expect to handle the export business as 
It has been suggested that through the Cot- 


countries. 
never before. 
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ton-Textile Institute we might organize a large export cor 
poration, through which we all would put a percentage ot 
our production. Unfortunately we have never been able to 
develop an export business in this country, particularly 
since the war. I think I can count probably 18,000 to 
20,000 looms which up to 1919 had every yard of their 
production going out of the country, and today I question 
whether 10 per cent is being exported. You can quickly 
see what that has meant to the American market, already 
ovex-supplied. 

“We expect to develop new uses for cotton goods 
through the Cotton-Textile Institute. Individually we have 
not been able to do it, but collectively we can. 

“Another thing that has been in our minds is the ques- 
tion of the sentiment against cotton goods. We are sup- 
posed to have a cheap commodity. The silk people and 
the wool people have created the feeling that cotton goods 
are cheap. Through advertising we expect to be able to 
bring back cotton and its production to the position we once 
held. Individually we cannot do that, but in the Cotton- 
Textile Institute all mills will be grouped—print cloth 
mills in one group, drills and twills in another, and s 
on down the line. These groups will be able to considei 
not only marketing conditions, but also special advertising 
work and special research work. In this Textile Institute 
we propose to have a real working organization with re 
sourees which will amount to approximately $400,000 a 
year.” 


An outstanding industrial leader will be selected to direct 
the Institute. He emphasized that the Institute would be 
a cooperative movement, that men would gather around, 
putting all the ecards on the table, and avoiding the feel- 
ing, “I’m running my plant; to hell with the other fellow.” 

The final point which Mr. Harris emphasized particu- 
larly for the practical men was that of cost accounting. 
“There is no question but that the southern mills are off 
on their cost accounting,” he said. “We have got it in 
our minds that we know all about our costs and that it is 
safe to estimate costs. It ean’t be done. Your president 
probably thinks he knows the cost of his constructions, but 
if he is making more than one fabric in his mill, I'll bet 
him dollars to doughnuts that he doesn’t know what these 
items cost. That has made a bad condition in our markets. 
The differential in the cost has kept our markets in a tur- 
moil. 

“Urge upon your presidents that the work of cost ae- 
counting today is that of an expert. Give the matter 
serious thought and employ a thoroughly trained cost ac- 
countant to come into your mill and determine your costs 
for you.” 

At the conelusion of Mr. Harris’ remarks, Mr. Philip 
introduced the insurance and safety discussion by pointing 
out that the organization, since its beginning, had been 
discussing technical subjects exclusively, and that at this 
meeting, it was decided “that possibly by discussing some- 
thing of general mill application, an interest would be ere- 
ated in this work. In addition to that, this matter of safe- 
ty work ard compensation insurance is one vital to every 
one of us, and it also has a more general application be- 
eause it is more general in its nature than anything per- 
taining to any process because your own local conditions 
would vary the application of anything of that character 
to your own mill.”’ 

D, W. Anderson, of New Holland, assumed charge of 
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the meeting at this point, a! eran t ! anee disc 
sion. “You all know, for a1 Y ‘ . the :0ritv 
of mills carried some for 

ance,” he sald. “That was more 

later on the state, throug ir legisla , pa 

making this liability insuranee comp | 

to carry it, and it is under the sup ) ‘ 

“Under the old insurance plan, ; e v, the: 
was no definite set basis of settlemer Some r? 
one policy, and some anotner, and ¢ é ) ye 
would be necessary for e employee 1 
pensation whatever. ’ersonally I preter the press 
od of compensation insurance. It is a ‘ 
various amounts to be paid for certa 
and it keeps down a lot of friet and hard feeling between 
the en ployees and the company Under the present plar 
I don’t think we have ever had either one 





































any contesting ot the award 
“A number of vears ago, wher f irger lire insur 


companies were formed, Lire surance was pretty y 











George A. Franklin, General Chairman 


the mills. Then the old-line companies and the mutuals bi 
gan seeing where improvements could be made and offered 
a lower rate as an inducement to mills which would earr\ 





out their recommendations. It is ast 
the present rate for fire insurance with the rates of 25 
30 years ago. That has been brought about by the cor 
stant lowering of the fire hazard and various improvements 
around the plant. Of course it is true that this costs the 
mills a good deal of money indirectly, not charged directly 
against insurance, but I think we will all agree that it has 
heen money well spent. 
“Now I think that compensatio1 surance is in a se! 

about where fire insurance was 25 vears ago the matter 


of rates. It seems vee have a basic rate and then get cer 





tain eredits for the condition of the plant 


other credits on smaller numbers of accidents. In other 
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words, we participate in the experience. If we are fortu 
nate enough to have just a few accidents, and our medical 
bills run low, we participate in those savings to a certain 
extent. I believe that as time goes on, and we watch and 
adopt the recommendations which the insurance engineers 
make, we will bring down the number of accidents and the 
cost of the accidents. 

William M. McLaurine, executive secretary Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association of Georgia, took the lead of the 
discussion at this point. Mr. MecLaurine has given a con- 
siderable amount of study to the compensation insurance 
situation, and assisted in the preparation of the question- 
naire on the subject for the meeting. 

In beginning his remarks, Mr. McLaurine pointed out 
that it was important that every man should realize the 
importance of the rates as they affect his mill and condi- 
tions and take an interest. The basic rate of 56 for Geor- 
gia this year is determined, he explained, by taking an 
average of the individual rates and adding them together, 
so that even if one mill has a low rate itself, it is incumbent 
upon it to interest itself in the general condition. 

Out of the premium paid by the mill, he brought out in 
response to-a question from Mr. Franklin, 43.5 per cent 
theoretically goes to the insurance company and 56:5 per 
cent to take care of the employee. 

Mr. McLaurine explained how the physical rating of the 
mill is determined in compensation insurance—by inspection 
on the part of an insurance safety engineer, and stated the 
various things for which credits could be secured. 

He urged the men, on their return home, to go into 
the matter of insurance, to find out where they really 
stand, to secure from their insurance carriers the schedules 
of their plants showing their actual conditions and analyze 
means for their improvement. 

Several men at this point explained their individual 
safety organizations. Mr. Bachman of Rome stated that 
his organization meets once a month, is composed of over- 
seers and five workmen, the workmen changing each month, 
being selected at random through the miil. A meeting is 
held once a month, and written reports of weekly inspec- 
tions made. 

E. H. Rogers, agent, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, At- 
lanta, said their safety organization is composed of the 
superintendents, the mechanical manager, the personnel 
heads and himself, meeting monthly to discuss various 
methods of overcoming accidents. He added that on each 
accident the stenographer makes out a slip which is returned 
to the overseers for checking up in case they are not imme- 
diately conversant with the conditions. 

All of the men discussing the subject indicated the cus- 
tomary use of bulletins, safety posters, ete. 

Mr. Dennis offered the suggestion that the accident in- 
surance companies, in making their recommendations, might 
take a leaf from the book of the fire insurance companies. 
which, he said, “don’t load us up with a dozen or more 
recommendations at one time. They give us about three 
recommendations, and after these are put into effect they 
give us about three more. They don’t give us so much at a 
time that we don’t know what to take up first. 

“We have a safety committee,” he said, “which is a per- 
manent organization, and we review accidents individually. 

“Another thing I find has an important bearing on ac- 
cidents is the general state of mind®of the help. If they 
are satisfied, and if they are required to do their work in 
a certain way and accurately, it is necessary that they ex- 
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ercise a great deal of care in order that the work be done 
according to the standard, and they are not going to get 
hurt as readily as if they neglected their work. A good 
many small accidents come as a result of somebody getting 
eareless. If the general run of the work is insisted upon 
as coming up to standard, accidents will reduce, but if 
somebody gets careless, you will not only have more acci- 
dents, but things in general in the mill are not going to 


be good.” 
In concluding this feature of the discussion, Mr. Me- 
Laurine offered some suggestions as to rules. “If we 


could have three or four rules universally agreed upon, 
which would be reasonable and fair and just, I think we 
could get the industrial commission to adopt them, and we 





John S. Bachman, the New General Chairman. 


could send them out to this mill and that mill, and you 
could adopt them or not as you wished. Then if you adopt- 
ed these rules, and a man was hurt in violation of one of 
them, and you had really been enforcing them, then he 
would not be subject to the compensation law.” 

Another suggestion of Mr. MeLaurine was that of sub- 
stituting on the safety posters and bulletins, the signature 
of the mill superintendent instead of the name of the in- 
surance carrier, which, he contended, would make the appeal 
more personal. Mr. Anderson, however, was intlined to 
disagree with the practicability of either of these ideas. 

The meeting next went into technical discussion on 
slashing and weaving subjects. 

R. §. Steele, superintendent, LaFayette Cotton Mills, 
LaFayette, Ga., reported he was having difficulty with 
creases when the goods come off the loom. This is on a 
2.85-yard jean. He had been unable to stop it. Putting 


the cloth on tubes, eliminating choked up gears, getting the 
Pittman rollers the same length, were among the things 
suggested. 

Following a few brief remarks by various officers, the 
meeting was adjourned. The next meeting will be held in 
Atlanta in March, 1927. 
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What the Southern Mills are Doing 


Gainesville, Ga., has been selected by Johnson & John- 
son, of New Brunswick, N. J., manufacturers of gauze 
bandages, etc., as the location for a new weaving mill, 
bleachery, power house and village, it is reported. The 
weave shed, according to the proposed plans, will be 212 
In addition to 
the plant equipment, it is understood that 400 cottages for 


x 996 feet, one and a half stories in height. 


operatives will be erected, a considerable tract of land hav- 
ing been secured. 

Construction work in the village of the Goodyear Clear 
water Mills at Cedartown, Ga., is progressing rapidly. The 
Daniel Lumber Company last month was completing 95 new 
houses, and other village improvement work is being carried 
out. 

An extensive improvement program is planned by the 
Strickland Cotton Mills at Remerton, Ga., which’ will in- 
clude the installation of a new and modern boiler unit. Ap 
proximately $100,000 will be expended in the improvement 
work, according to announcement. 

Joanna Cotton Mills, Goldville, S. C., are completing 
the erection of 50 operatives’ houses in the village. A 
slasher room is also being added to the plant. 

It is understood that about 45 new homes for operatives 
will be added to the village of the Pacifie Mills at Lyman 
S. C. The village improvement and extension work will 
represent, an expenditure of approximately $150,000. 

Greenwood Cotton Mills, Greenwood, 8. C., have pur 
chased 25,000 spindles and auxiliary equipment former]\ 
operated in Massachusetts by the Thorndike Company and 
the Cordis Mills. 

A small addition is being built to the plant of the Wy- 
mojo Yarn Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C. 

One hundred new houses are being added to the village 
of the Gaffney Manufacturing Company, Gaffney, 8. C, 
to be used by night operatives. 

Bowling Green Spinning Mills, Clover, S. C., plan to 
double the capacity of the mill some time in the near future. 
it is understood. A contract for a reservoir was let recent- 
ly to the Globe Sprinkler Company, according to C. N. 
Alexander, manager and treasurer. 

Cherokee Spinning Company, Knoxville, Tenn., have 
purchased silk winding equipment from the Sipp Machine 
Company, Paterson, N. J. 

Columbia Cotton Mills, Columbia, Tenn., is making re- 
pairs, replacements and improvements costing approximate- 
ly $50,000. 


new piers under the mill, the laying of a new floor through- 


Among the work is included the placing of 


out, repairs on the roof and the installation of some new 
machinery. 

The addition being erected by the Houston Textile Mill 
Houston, Texas, is 107x350 feet, and will increase the ea- 
pacity by 100 per cent when the machinery to be installed 
is in operation, it is understood. 

Buena Vista Textile Corporation, Buena Vista, Va., has 
been incorporated for the manufacture of broad silks. It 
has leased the plant formerly used by the Buena Vista 
Throwing Company. The new company is managed by R. 
L. Davidson, and Stafford looms will be used. 

Vivian Spinning Company, Cherryville, N. C., which 
was recently sold at auction, has been re-organized and 
will be known as the Nu-Way Spinning Company. The 





othecers are: George Spurling, president, Shelb N. ( 


Dr. L. L. Self, 


general manager; M. M. Rudis 


vice-president, Cherryville; C. A. Rudisill. 


secretal treasure! ( 
W. B. Putnam, superintendent. Mr. Putnar so super 
intendent of the Carlton Yarn Mill at Cherryville. Thirt 
two houses in the village are being rooted and pa e( 
and sewers will be installed throughou i y Mapk 
flooring 1s to be installed in the mull, | f ehinery 
generally is being overhauled for the roductior coarse 
numbers for the time b Ing t 1s nderstood siderable 
long draft spinning equipment will be utilized 

Manville-Jenckes Co., High Shoals. N. C., have pur 
chased 300 Model K. looms from Draper Corporati 
and when these are installed, the carding and spinning w 
be operated at night. New houses are being added to the 
village here. 

Fountain Mills, Tarboro, N. C., are installing 10.000 
spindles in the plant. 

The Clyde Mills, Ine., is the name of the organization 
formed to operate the Mecklenburg cha ot milis in Unar 
lotte, Newton and other Carolina cities. H. W. Anderson, 
of Philadelphia, is president; R. B. Knox, of Newton, is 
vice-president and general manager; and W. E. Bacon will 
be active superintendent of the Newton mills. W. E. Ba 
con of Philadelphia is secretary-treasurer of the compa 


Aeworth (Ga.) Cotton Mills have taken over the plant 
Mills, a 


sons, West, Virginia. New picking machinery has been 


formerly operated by the Philippi Blanket t Par- 
shipped to Parsons, and an addition for dyehouse work is 
planned. 

Hillerest Silk Mills, High Point, N. C., 
order for a Charles B. Johnson slasher, handled by G. G. 
Slaughter, of Charlotte, N. C. 

The new addition to the Hannah Pickett Mills, Rocking- 
ham, N, 


provide equipment making a total of 


have placed ay 


C., is practically ready for operation. This will 
1912 looms on vauze 
and print cloths. 


Kinston Cotton Mills, Kinston, N. C., are installing tour 
new 150-hp. boilers to replace existing equipment. 
Spencer Mills, Spindale, N. C., have let a contract for 
15 new houses in the village. 
Michael & Bivens, Gastonia, are 
electrie operating and lighting system in the MeAden Mills, 
MeAdenville, N. C. 
Burlington Mills, Burlington, N. C., 


to the present mill to be leased to a subsidiary company 


installing a complete 


will erect an annex 


for the manufacture of bedspreads. 

Carlton Yarn Mills, Cherryville, N. C., are drilling a 
deep well. 

The new Arneo Mills, Newnen, Ga., have purchased 
Fairbanks-Morse ball bearing motors to drive their looms, 
spinning frames and most of the preparatory machinery 

At a meeting of the stockholders and directors of the 
Banning (Georgia) Cotton Mills held August 14, 1926, the 
following officers and directors were elected for the re 
mainder of the fiscal year: President, Poncet Davis; Vice 
President, D. L. Rice; Secretary and Treasurer, Wm. D. 
Mason. Directors: Poncet Davis, Akron, Ohio; D. L. Rice, 
Banning, Ga.; Wm. D. Mason, Akron, Ohio, and W. J. 


Ruof, Akron. Ohio. New machinery now being installed 


will double the capacity of the mill, the older umt of whi h 
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words, we participate in the experience. If we are fortu 
nate enough to have just a few accidents, and our medica! 
bills run low, we participate in those savings to a certain 
extent. I believe that as time goes on, and we watch and 
adopt the recommendations which the insurance engineers 
make, we will bring down the number of accidents and the 
cost of the accidents. 

William M. MeLaurine, executive secretary Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association of Georgia, took the lead of the 
discussion at this point. Mr. MeLaurine has given a con- 
siderable amount of study to the compensation insurance 
situation, and assisted in the preparation of the question- 
naire on the subject for the meeting. 

In beginning his remarks, Mr. MeLaurine pointed out 
that it was important that every man should realize the 
importance of the rates as they affect his mill and condi 
tions and take an interest. The basic rate of 56 for Geor- 
gia this year is determined, he explained, by taking an 
average of the individual rates and adding them together, 
so that even if one mill has a low rate itself, it is incumbent 
upon it to interest itself in the general condition. 

Out of the premium paid by the mill, he brought out in 
response to-a question from Mr. Franklin, 43.5 per cent 
theoretically goes to the insurance company and 56:5 per 
cent to take care of the employee. 

Mr. McLaurine explained how the physical rating of the 
mill is determined in compensation insurance—by inspection 
on the part of an insurance safety engineer, and stated the 
various things for which credits could be secured. 

He urged the men, on their return home, to go into 
the matter of insurance, to find out where they really 
stand, to secure from their insurance carriers the schedules 
of their plants showing their actual conditions and analyze 
means for their improvement. 

Several men at this point explained their individual 
safety organizations. Mr. Bachman of Rome stated that 
his organization meets once a month, is eomposed of over 
seers and five workmen, the workmen changing each month, 
being selected at random through the mill. A meeting is 
held once a month, and written reports of weekly inspec- 
tions made. 

E. H. Rogers, agent, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, At- 
lanta, said their safety organization is composed of the 
superintendents, the mechanical manager, the personnel 
heads and himself, meeting monthly to discuss various 
methods of overcoming accidents. He added that on each 
accident the stenographer makes out a slip which is returned 
to the overseers for checking up in ease they are not imme- 
diately conversant with the conditions. 

All of the men discussing the subject indicated the cus- 
tomary use of bulletins, safety posters, etc. 

Mr. Dennis offered the suggestion that the accident in- 
surance companies, in making their recommendations, might 
take a leaf from the book of the fire insurance companies. 
which, he said, “don’t load us up with a dozen or more 
recommendations at one time. They give us about three 
recommendations, and after these are put into effect they 
give us about three more. They don’t give us so much at a 
time that we don’t know what to take up first. 

“We have a safety committee,” he said, “which is a per- 
manent organization, and we review accidents individually. 

“Another thing I find has an important bearing on ac- 
cidents is the general state of mind®of the help. If they 
are satisfied, and if they are required to do their work in 
a certain way and accurately, it is necessary that they ex- 
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ercise a great deal of care in order that the work be done 
according to the standard, and they are not going to get 
hurt as readily as if they neglected their work. A good 
many small accidents come as a result of somebody getting 
careless. If the general run of the work is insisted upon 
as coming up to standard, accidents will reduce, but if 
somebody gets careless, you will not only have more acci- 
dents, but things in general in the mill are not going to 
be good.” 

In concluding this feature of the discussion, Mr. Me- 
Laurine offered some suggestions as to rules. “If we 
could have three or four rules universally agreed upon, 
which would be reasonable and fair and just, I think we 
could get the industrial commission to adopt them, and we 





John S. Bachman, the New General Chairman. 


could send them out to this mill and that mill, and you 
could adopt them or not as you wished. Then if you adopt- 
ed these rules, and a man was hurt in violation of one of 
them, and you had really been enforcing them, then he 
would not be subject to the compensation law.” 

Another suggestion of Mr. MeLaurine was that of sub- 
stituting on the safety posters and bulletins, the signature 
of the mill superintendent instead of the name of the in- 
surance carrier, which, he contended, would make the appeal 
more personal. Mr. Anderson, however, was intlined to 
disagree with the practicability of either of these ideas. 

The meeting next went into technical discussion on 
slashing and weaving subjects. 

R. S. Steele, superintendent, LaFayette Cotton Mills, 
LaFayette, Ga., reported he was having difficulty with 
creases when the goods come off the loom. This is on a 
2.85-yard jean. He had been unable to stop it. Putting 
the cloth on tubes, eliminating choked up gears, getting the 
Pittman rollers the same length, were among the things 
suggested. 

Following a few brief remarks by various officers, the 
meeting was adjourned. The next meeting will be held in 
Atlanta in March, 1927. 
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What the Southern Mills are Doing 


Gainesville, Ga., has been selected by Johnson & John 
son, of New Brunswick, N. J., manufacturers of gauze 
bandages, etc., as the location for a new weaving mill, 
bleachery, power house and village, it is reported. The 
weave shed, according to the proposed plans, will be 212 
x 996 feet, one and a half stories in height. In addition to 
the plant equipment, it is understood that 400 cottages for 
operatives will be erected, a considerable tract of land hav- 
ing been secured. 

Construction work in the village of the Goodyear Clear 
water Mills at Cedartown, Ga., is progressing rapidly. The 
Daniel Lumber Company last month was completing 95 new 
houses, and other village improvement work is being carried 
out. 

An extensive improvement program is planned by thie 
Strickland Cotton Mills at Remerton, Ga., which’ will in- 
clude the installation of a new and modern boiler unit. Ap 
proximately $100,000 will be expended in the improvement 
work, according to announcement. 

Joanna Cotton Mills, Goldville, S. 


the erection of 50 operatives’ houses in the village. A 


C., are completing 


slasher room is also being added to the plant. 

It is understood that about 45 new homes for operatives 
will be added to the village of the Pacifie Mills at Lyman 
S. C. The village improvement and extension work will 
represent, an expenditure of approximately $150,000. 

Greenwood Cotton Mills, Greenwood, 8. C., have pur 
chased 25,000 spindles and auxiliary equipment former]) 
operated in Massachusetts by the Thorndike Company and 
the Cordis Mills. 

A small addition is being built to the plant of the Wy- 
mojo Yarn Mills, Rock Hill, S. C. 

One hundred new houses are being added to the village 
of the Gaffney Manufacturing Company, Gaffney, 8. C, 
to be used by night operatives. 

Bowling Green Spinning Mills, Clover, 8. C., plan to 
double the capacity of the mill some time in the near future. 
it is understood. A contract for a reservoir was let recent- 
ly to the Globe Sprinkler Company, according to C. N. 
Alexander, manager and treasurer. 

Cherokee Spinning Company, Knoxville, Tenn., have 
purchased silk winding equipment from the Sipp Machine 
Company, Paterson, N. J. 

Columbia Cotton Mills, Columbia, Tenn., is making re 
pairs, replacements and improvements costing approximate 
ly $50,000. 


new piers under the mill, the laying of a new floor through- 


Among the work is included the placing of 


out, repairs on the roof and the installation of some new 
machinery. 

The addition being erected by the Houston Textile Mill 
Houston, Texas, is 107x350 feet, and will increase the ea- 
pacity by 100 per cent when the machinery to be installed 
is in operation, it is understood. 

Buena Vista Textile Corporation, Buena Vista, Va., has 
been incorporated for the manufacture of broad silks. It 
has leased the plant formerly used by the Buena Vista 
Throwing Company. The new company is managed by R. 
L. Davidson, and Stafford looms will be used. 

Vivian Spinning Company, Cherryville, N. C., which 
was recently sold at auction, has been re-organized and 
will be known as the Nu-Way Spinning Company. The 


officers are: George Spurling, esident, Shell , 
Dr. L. L. Self, vice president, Cherryville; ¢ A. Rudis 
general manager; M. M. Rudisill, secretary-treasurer; 
Ww. b. Putnam, superintendent Mi Putnam 11SO supe 
intendent of the Carlton Yarn Mill at Cherryville. Thirt 
two houses in the village are being rooted and painted. 
and sewers will be installed throughout the g Mapk 
fiooring 1s to be installed in the mill, and the maechiner 
generally is being overhauled for the roductior tf coarse 
numbers for the time being t is understood siderable 
long draft spinning equipment will be utilized 
Manville-Jenckes Co., High Shoals. N. C., have pur 
chased 300 Model K. looms from the Draper Corporat 
and when these are installed, the carding and spinning w 
De operated at night. New houses are rT: Yr adade oO é 


village here. 


Fountain Mills, Tarboro, N. C.. are inst ne 10.000 
spindles in the plant. 

The Clyde Mills, Ine., is the name of the organizatior 
formed to operate the Mecklenburg chain of mills in Char 
lotte, Newton and other Carolina cities H. W. Anderson, 
of Philadelphia, is president; R. B. Knox, Newton, is 
vice-president and general manager; and W. E. Bacon will 
be active superintendent of the Newton mills. W. E. Ba 
con of Philadelphia is secretary-treasurer of the compa 

Aeworth (Ga.) Cotton Mills have taken over the plant 


formerly operated by the Philippi Blanket Mills, at Par- 
sons, West, Virginia. New picking machinery has been 
shipped to Parsons, and an addition fo ayehouse work is 
planned. 

Hillerest Silk Mills, High Point, N. C 


order for a Charles B. Johnson slasher, handled by G. G. 


Slaughter, of Charlotte, N. C. 


, 
have placed aa 


Mills, Rocking- 


operation. This w 


The new addition to the Hannah Pickett 
ham, N. 


provide equipment making a total of 1912 looms on gauze 


C., is practically ready for 


and print cloths. 

Kinston Cotton Mills, Kinston, N. C., are installing four 
new 150-hp. boilers to replace existing equipment. 

Spencer Mills, Spindale, N. C., have let a contract for 
15 new houses in the village. 

Michael & Bivens, Gastonia, are installing a complete 
electric operating and lighting system in the MeAden Mills, 
MeAdenville, N. C. 

Burlington Mills, Burlington, N. C., will erect an annex 
to the present mill to be leased to a subsidiary company 
for the manufacture of bedspreads. 

Carlton Yarn Mills, Cherryville, N. C., are drilling a 
deep well. 


urchased 


The new Arneo Mills, Newnen, Ga., have 


Fairbanks-Morse ball bearing motors to drive their looms, 
spinning frames and most of the preparatory machinery 

At d meeting of the stockholders and directors of the 
Banning (Georgia) Cotton Mills held August 14, 1926, the 
following officers and directors were e eted for the re 
mainder of the fiscal year: President, Poneet Davis; Vice 


President, D. L. Rice; Secretary and Treasurer, Wm. D. 


Mason. Directors: Poncet Davis, Akron, Ohio; D. L. Rice, 
Banning, Ga.; Wm. D. Mason, Akron, Ohio, and W. J 
Ruof, Akron, Ohio. New machinery now being installed 
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has been recently overhauled and placed in first class con- 
dition. The directors at this meeting approved a program 
of improvements in the village. Mr. Rice, vice-president, 
is in charge of operations at the mill. 


The New England Mill Situation 


New England is still making headway toward a restora- 
tion of better conditions in the cotton industry in conse- 
quence of the sustained demand for goods noted since the 
early part of July. The mills have a long way to go in 
the matter of profit possibilities before manufacturers are 
fully satisfied that the improvement is genuine. 

Since the first of September there has been a steady 
gain in the volume of fine goods business offered. Mill 
men have not been keen sellers nor have the converters 
been free buyers. Prices are too close and the orders too 
small to arouse enthusiasm thus far. There has been a 
large amount of business placed on rayon decorated fabrics 
of various sorts and earded and combed broadcloths have 
made up a substantial part of the orders booked. Carded 
broadcloths have been rather more active than combed 
styles but the latter have shown more gain in demand re- 
cently. 

There have been some sizable orders placed on voiles 
for printing, and some mills have sold sateens in a fairly 
liberal way. Pongees, lawns, and batistes have sold rather 
better, but the plain goods business has not reached the 
proportions anticipated a month ago. It is still believed 
that sheer plain goods in the finer yarns will come into 
wider vogue for printing purposes as a great deal of samp- 
ling has been done in that direction among the finishers. 
There has been some fair orders placed on corded and 
checked dimities but they are not important enough to 
stand out as prospective leaders. 

The wills have not as a rule been purchasing rayon 
yarns as freely as last year. It is too early as yet to say 
that this means a lessening of the final volume of rayon 
fabrics to be on the markets for spring. The mills have 
not ordered rayon yarns ahead as they now feel that they 
will be able to get supplies as they require them and are 
not troubled about any probable price advances. 

There have been a great many rayon alpacas and rayon 
baronet satins ordered and they will be delivered for under- 
wear purposes, chiefly. The rayons that are being madc 
for printing purposes are generally of a more sheer charac- 
ter and of finer yarns. There are less of the coarse rayon 
fabrics being made for printing than a year ago, the ex- 
perience of the trade this year with goods of that character 
not having proved satisfactory. 

Indications up to this time are to the effect that silk 
is not losing its hold upon consumers and fine cottons will 
be forced to compete with silks to hold their place. There 
has been a distinct improvement made in the finishing and 
soloring of fine cottons in the past two years, while the 
printed styles of fine cottons have been decidedly the best 
selling merchandise. Mills are not getting the normal vol- 
ume of spring orders from the converting trade on fine 
fabries above 60s varns. The shirting business offered has 


run into larger volume than a year ago and more madras 
and silk decorated lines are in work. In the cheaper 
grades, rayon stripes are being used more generally than 
last year. ") 

Rayons for draperies with cotton, have been in better 


demand than all rayon products. Some mills are busy on 
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goods of this character, so much so that the usual business 
on all cotton marquisettes and similar curtain materials 
seems to have passed out for the time being. A great 
many of the rayon draperies are of a heavy character. 
Some are being made to match up with bedspreads and pil- 
low covers in room decoration. On this sort of work 
jacquard and multiple dobby work figure largely. 

The trade at Fall River for two months has been the 
best recorded in two years. Stocks of 36 inch thin con- 
structions have been depleted and production in that center 
is now broader than it has been for at least two years. 
There are still several mills idle there but it is thought that 
75 per cent of the capacity of the center is employed. 

At New Bedford, the gain in production has been very 
steady for the past four weeks and it is estimated that 
close to 90 per cent of the single shift capacity is operating. 
There are many spindles idle there due to the slow trade 
in yarns but weaving mills have been doing much better 
recently. In Lowell, the mills are running better than at 
envy tume for a year and mills in some of the smaller Mas- 
sachusetts centers are doing somewhat better. At Fitch- 
burg, two incidents have attracted attention. The Nockege 
Mil's have met with financial difficulties and the Grant 
Yarn Mills were reported as likely to be sold for taxes. 
In some other sections of Massachusetts, the blighting effect 
of a 48 hour law is still visible. 

Rhode Island and Connecticut mills have been making 
very steady progress. In Connecticut some mills are run- 
ning overtime. In Rhode Island, the Lonsdale company is 
doing distinctly better. A strike of short duration in the 
Manville mills has been settled. The reorganized Knight 
mills are better occupied than at any time this year. 


New Hampshire mills are now being operated nearer 
to capacity than at any time this year. Parts of the Amos- 
keag plant are still idle but there are other departments 
being operated at night. The Nashua mills are doing dis- 
tinctly better. In Maine, the mills are gaining constantly 
with the Pepperell and Hill mills doing rather better than 
others. That New England mills as a whole are much bet- 
ter employed is seen in the heavier cotton consumption and 
the general movement of cotton over the railroads in the 
past few months. 

New prices were named for the spring season on ging- 
hams and other wash fabries on the same level of price as 
that which has been prevailing for fall. The changes re- 
ported are of a minor character on all cotton goods. On 
rayon cloths, prices are down from 4e to 7e a yard com- 
pared with a year ago on fabrics intended for dress pur- 
poses. 

New England manufacturers and merchants have been 
active in developing new merchandising plans of many 
kinds. Commission agents representing many of them have 
undertaken extensive advertising campaigns and have been 
varying their output constantly. It is well recognized that 
there is a deal of risk involved in the fancy and novelty 
production now being featured in New England, but it 
seems to offer the only sustained outlet for volume produc 
tion. The mills are constantly being forced to adopt new 
stock carrying and new shipping methods to meet the de- 
mands for quicker service to the trade. While this is mak- 
ing for higher costs to consumers the latter seem able or 
willing to pay to the extent of warranting mills in trying 
out new methods that would not have been considered ser- 


iously a couple of years ago. 
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Mathieson Traffic Service 


HE complicated industrial structure of today has made transporta- 
jp one of the foremost problems with which industry has to con- 
tend. Expert traffic counsel has become essential to the prompt and 
efficient handling of freight movements. 


In the chemical-consuming industries in particular, where highly tech- 
nical materials are dealt with, the traffic expert is indispensable. Yet com- 
paratively few consumers would be justified in maintaining a traffic de- 
partment of their own in order to keep fully informed on traffic matters. 


It is for this reason that the Mathieson organization includes a full 
staff of traffic experts for the service of all customers. Questions of 
freight rates, routings, tracing and expediting of shipments, claims against 
carriers, etc., are all handled for Mathieson customers by our well organ- 
ized Traffic Department. Our staff welcomes the opportunity of assist- 
ing customers with their traffic problems and is on the alert at all times 
for traffic changes which might affect their interests, whether or not such 
changes have any direct connection with Mathieson products. 


Consumers should give careful consideration to the advantages of 
Mathieson traffic service before seeking a source of supply elsewhere. 


See us at Booth No. 256, Southern Textile Ex- 
position, Greenville, S. C., Nov. Ist to 6th. 


Sc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Yc: 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 








Caustic Soda~Liguid Chlorine | 
Bicarbonate of Soda ily 
Anhydrous Ammonia 


Soda Ash ~ Bleaching Powder 
Modified Virginia Soda 
Agua Ammonia 
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Many manufacturers still contend that if raw cotton 
settles to a basis of around 15 cents a pound, it will offer 
a real solution for a great many of the troubles experienced 

Manufacturers in this section have not rushed into the 
new Cotton-Textile Institute. Some few have little or no 
faith in it as a means of bringing about more satisfactory 
conditions within any reasonably early period. Others think 
they may be giving up some of the independence charac- 
teristic of New England by joining with manufacturers 
elsewhere in exchanging information. Some say they have 
fewer goods on the looms of an exchange va'ue in conjunc- 
tion with mills making staples such as print cloths, sheet- 
ings, ete. But ultimately it is believed that New England 
will join in the new movement more heartily, once they 
become convinced that something more than an exchange of 
information is going to be attempted. 

While there are many cotton manufacturers who have a 
larger degree of confidence in the future of business than 
they had a month or two ago, there is no gainsaying the 
fact that there are many who do not look for a restoration 
of real prosperity in the cotton industry as a whole for a 
long time to come. At the moment that manufacturers and 
merchants are stating that greater information will prevent 
unmercantile and unwise production, it is obvious that 
southern and other mills are intent upon running their mills 
night and day so long as they can seeure orders to warrant 
full operation. 

The doubting manufacturers state that this condition 
is not going to be changed by any form of Cotton-Textile 
Institute yet discussed. The manufacturers who insist that 
they are reducing costs by night running are the same ones 
who recognized, belatedly last spring, that overproduction 
through overtime operations was the fundamental cause of 
the breakdown in the industry. The certainty of produc- 
tion running ahead of demand is so generally believed here 
that it is not debatable in many places. It is contended 
that if the manufacturers who know this to be the fact will 
not be satisfied with single time operation the net result 
will be a continued inter-mill competition that will be erush- 
ing. 

For the time being the New England manufacturers are 
in no position to eriticize. Because of legislative restric- 
tions they are unable to operate their mills night and day, 
profitably, the exceptions being the few instances where 
men can be employed in place of women and children. Some 
of them say they would run their mills night and day if 
they could and they are not going to find fault with the 
men who ean and do run. Nevertheless, until something 
broader in the character of demand is seen, it is not going 
to be easy to convince New Englanders that the industry 
is headed for a sustained period of good times. Neither 
low cotton, easy money, nor good merchandising can over- 
come continued overproduction. 

The Lawrence Manufacturing Company, Lowell, Mass., 
in process of re-organization under the leadership of C. 
Brooks Stevens of Lowell, has decided to sell some of the 
surplus yarn machinery it finds on taking inventory. The 
mill is now equipped to manufacture very fine carded and 
combed yarns, spinning from 16s to 40s. It has at pres- 
ent about 125,000 spindles, and it is proposed to offer up 
to 40,000 of these spindles. The machinery will be sold 
in separate units or in complete spinning units, it is stated, 
and all the preparatory machinery, in addition to the spin- 
ning frames, is included. 
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Cotton Comment 


BY H. AND B, BEER 


New Orleans, September 11th, 1926. 


The recent sharp decline in the cotton market is hardly 
justified since returns to the government, as of September 
Ist, indicated a yield of 15,166,000. bales vs. 15,621,000 
indicated as of August Ist, a shrinkage of 455,000 bales, 
especially since last year’s crop was 16,104,000 bales ex- 
clusive of linters, and the fact that the average price of 
middling in New Orleans last season was 19.88 or nearly 
20 cents per pound. 

It is probable that the smaller private crop estimates, 
some ranging from 13,400,000 to 13,900,000 bales, were 
taken too seriously, and it is likely that the market was 
somewhat overbought, hence the reaction that set in after 
publication of the recent government crop forecast. How- 
ever, it is probable that the weak long interest has been 
pxetty well eliminated by the late important decline, due to 
extensive liquidation, and it is likely that the market is now 
in a healthier technical position in consequence. 

The present indicated supply for the season, based on 
the latest of government crop forecasts, and including last 
season’s carry-over and linters, is about 21,589,000 bales of 
American cotton vs. about 20,426,000 last season, which is 
not burdensome since much of the carry-over was unde- 


sirable low grades, and since present prospects are that the- 


world will likely consume more than last year’s record con- 
sumption of 15,165,000 bales, perhaps 15,500,000 bales or 
more. 

This year’s crop is still in the making, it is very late in 
maturing, consequently subject to further injury in event 
of unfavorable weather or more damage by insects, and by 
the possibility of an early general killing frost. 

The market is about 125 to 150 points lower than it was 
before the issuing of the government crop forecast on Sep- 
tember 8th and is about 310 points lower for middling than 
the average price of middling last season. In fact present 
prices are about 700 points lower than at this time last 
year. 

Ginnings to September Ist were the smallest since 1921, 
and are likely to continue light for sometime to come. To 
the first of September only 695,000 bales were ginned vs. 
1,886,000 last year. 

As a result of the light ginnings, free exports and large 
mill takings, the stock at 29 interior towns will probably 
be smaller than last year by next Friday. Already the 
stock at all United States ports is smaller than one year 
ago. By October 1st, perhaps sooner, the world’s visible 
supply of American cotton, which, on July 31st was 970,000 
bales larger than last year, will likely be as small or smaller 
than last season, as it is enly 326,000 bales larger than last 
year now. 

The continuance of light ginniugs for some time to come 
will make for the continuance of a small movement to mar- 
ket. Thus far this season, due to the small gin output, the 
South has marketed only 930,000 bales against 1,469,000 
last year. 

Meanwhile, compared with last season, exports from the 
United States total 502,000 bales vs. 407,000 and spinners 
of the world have taken of American cotton 1,108,000 bales 
compared with 1,003,000. 

Textile trade conditions in the United States have shown 
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Graniteville, S. C., a 
modern textile plant 
equipped with Trus- 
con Steel Windows. 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, S. C., Ar- 
chitects and_ engi- 
neers. 


‘In the design of your 
textile mill you can 
avail yourself of Trus- 
con engineering coun- 
sel and in the con- 
struction Truscon Na- 
tional Erection Serv- 
ice relieves you of all 
responsibility. 
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Light and Air 


Truscon offers the most complete line of industrial Steel 
Windows and Mechanical Operators for textile plant day- 
lighting and ventilation. Furthermore, Truscon backs up 
the product with an engineering service that insures satisfac- 
tion. When you build or add to your present plant incorporate 
Truscon Windows and Mechanical Operators for efficiency 
and economy. 


Catalogs Free on Request 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio 
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a marked improvement of late, there being more demand 
for cotton goods than for months past, and general domes- 
tic trade conditions are favorable for a large fall busi- 
ness owing to labor being well employed at high wages, 
and because of fair prices being obtained for fairly large 
crops of agricultural products, which will likely maintain, 
perhaps increase the purchasing power of the masses. 

In Europe fairly large crops of food and feedstuffs 
have been made also, with fairly good prices prevailing. 
Germany has been admitted to the League of Nations, and 
the general economic and political situation abroad appears 
to be gradually improving. 

As we see it, the outlook is for the continuance of pros- 
perity in the United States and Japan, and a slow but 
steady improvement in the genera] business and financial 
situation abroad. The only dark spot is the civil war in 
China. 

Repeater Stations and Their Use. 

Motoring through the country these days, many a trav- 
eler glances admiringly at certain spick-and-span buildings 
that have sprung up here and there along the highways. 
Frequently he flings a curious “Wonder what that’s for?” 
at his follow tourists, 

And if by chance his companions know what’s what 
in the realm of telephony, the answer is readily produced. 
“That,” he hears, “is a long distance repeater station.” 

Located along the routes of the steadily increasing long 
distance cables, and spaced approximately fifty miles apart, 





A Long Distance Telephone Repeater Station. 


these trim, brick buildings are housing equipment that 
keeps the nation’s speech arteries pulsing at high stand- 
ards of effectiveness, 

The term—repeater station—itself suggests the use to 
which the buildings are put, for among the many intri- 
cate pieces of telephone apparatus under their roofs the 
telephone repeater or voice amplifier plays a vital part in 
strengthening and sending on to the next station the cur- 
rents flowing over the long distance lines. 

On entering one of these stations the visitor is con- 
fronted by an orderly arrangement of wires and numerous 
kinds of telephone apparatus. The incoming and outgoing 
cables are terminated on ceiling-high frames from which 
point the wires are brought to the test board, where the 
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cireuits can be tested and switched if occasion demands. 
On all sides delicate instruments are noted, enabling elec- 
trical measurements to be made on circuits temporarily in 
trouble so that the tester can tell how far from his station 
the particular trouble is located. 

The telephone repeaters or amplifiers consist of vacuum 
tubes, transformers and associated apparatus. They are 
mounted on panels, the panels in turn being placed one 
above the other on iron racks extending from floor to ceil- 
ing. On some of the large cables there are as many as 250 
repeaters in each station. Adjacent racks contain miscel- 
laneous equipment such as that for ringing on the cir- 
cuits, simultaneous telephone and telegraph operation, t@e- 
graph repeaters, and so on. 

In another section of the building is found the power 
equipment. A local source of electric power is brought into 
the power switchboard, and from this point it is distributed 
to the various motors which drive the direct current gen- 
erators and ringing machines, 

The direct current generators supply the power neces- 
sary to operate the telephone apparatus. A large storage 
battery is so connected to the generator that in the event 
of a failure of the commercial source of power this battery 
would operate the telephone apparatus, Where conditions 
warrant it a gas or kerosene engine is installed, ready at 
any moment to drive the generators. 

Repeater stations are invariably of pleasing architec- 
ture and tastefully landscaped, harmonizing with the resi- 
dences or other structures of the communities near which 
they are located. All of them are of fireproof construction. 

On the New York-Chicago cable route alone there are 
seventeen repeater stations each performing its part in 
providing long distance telephone service of a standard 
impossible a few years ago. 

Master Mechanics to Meet. 

Formation of an active Master Mechanics’ Division of 
the Southern Textile Association is planned at a meeting 
to be held in the Chamber of Commerce Building, Char- 
lotte, N. C. ,at 10:00 o’clock, Wednesday, October 27th, 
according to plans made by the Charlotte Engineers Club 
and J. M. Gregg, secretary of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation, 

Master mechanics of textile mills of the South are in- 
vited and urged to attend the meeting. Among the sub- 
jects to be taken up are “What are the steps to take in 
determining whether or not there is excessive coal con- 
sumption?”; “What are the steps to take in determining 
power consumption ?”’; “How do heating systems use more 
steam and coal than necessary?”’; and “What are the best 
books for an ambitious master mechanic to study ?”’ 

Members of the Charlotte Engineers’ Club and leading 
textile master mechanics will lead the discussion on these 
and other subjects. 

At 12:30 P. M., luncheon will be served, during which 
there will be an address by F. Gordon Cobb, vice-president 
and general manager of The Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lan- 
easter, 8. C., and a talk by W. S. Lee, vice-president, 
Southern Power Company, Charlotte, N. C. 








Joun J. Brown has resigned his position with the Ham- 
iiton Web Company, Wickford, R. I., and will remove to 
Springfield, Mass. 
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WE BUILD 





EXHAUST OPENERS—HOPPER BALE OPENERS—CRIGHTON OPENERS 
BUCKLEY OPENERS—SELF FEEDING OPENERS 
FEEDERS—COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS-—-ROVING WASTE OPENERS 
INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS—DRAWING FRAMES (Mechanical or Electrical Stop Motion) 
SLUBBING—INTERMEDIATE and ROVING FRAMES 
SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS 
(Band or Tape Driven) 

SPINDLES—FLYERS—FLUTED ROLLS 


Descriptive Bulletins Sent on Request. 





H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket R. I. 


Southern Office, 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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J. I, Atrorp, who last year held the position of carding 
and spinning instructor at the A. French Textile School of 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga., and who has 
been connected with the Griffin Manufacturing Company, 
Griffin, Ga., during the past summer, has been made super- 
intendent of the Crawford Cotton Mills, Crawford, Ga. Mr. 
Alford is a graduate of the Georgia School of Technology 
in textile engineering, going, upon being graduated, with 
the cotton mill department of the Atlanta Woolen Mills, 
Atlanta. 

W. D. Lawson has resigned his position with the Bor- 
den Manufacturing Company, Goldsboro, N. C., to accept 
a position as superintendent of the Marlboro Mills No. 1 
and 2 at McColl, S. C. 

G. S. Exxiorr has been made assistant superintendent 
of Pacolet Manufacturing Company, No. 4, New Holland, 
Ga. 

C. W. McNraty, for a number of years superintendent 
of the Echota Cotton Mills, Calhoun, Ga., is now general 
superintendent of Cotton Mill Products Company Mills No. 
1 and 2 at Natchez, Miss. 

R. L. Payng, formerly connected with the Echota Cot- 
ton Mills, Calhoun, Ga., is now overseer of weaving at the 
Cotton Mill Products Company plants, Natchez, Miss. 

R. H. Maupin has resigned as superintendent of the 
Star Thread Mill and Princeton Manufacturing Company 
departments of the James White Cotton Mills, Athens, Ga., 
to take a similar position at Galveston, Texas. 

B. S. Preer has been appointed overseer of weaving at 
the Maginnis Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La. 

Masor H. Rarrorp Garrney has been selected as in- 
structor of designing at North Carolina State College, Ral- 
eigh, N. C. Major Gaffney, who is a native of Gaffney, 
S. C., is a graduate of the College of Charleston and of the 
Georgia School of Technology. He previously has been 
connected with the Irene Mills, the Eagle & Phenix Mills, 
and the Judson Mills and Mooresville Cotton Mills. 

W. D. Briaas, for some time secretary-treasurer and 
general manager of the Caraleigh Mills Company, Raleigh, 
N. C., has been made president and treasurer, filling the 
position of the late J. R. Chamberlain who was president 
of the company. 

DeLPH J. BEAULIEU has resigned his position in Amster- 
dam, N. Y., and accepted a position as overseer of knitting 
for the Campbell Knitting Mill Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

P. B. Moors, formerly assistant superintendent and 
overseer of weaving at the Minneola Manufacturing Co., 
Gibsonville, N. C., has taken the position of overseer of 
weaving at the Manville-Jenckes Company, High Shoals, 
N. C. 

C. H. Jounson has been appointed engineer, service 
department, The Timken Roller Bearing Co. He will have 
direct charge of the installation of Timken bearings in au- 
tomotive and industrial applications. 





WituiAM R. Noong, treasurer of William R. Noone & 
Co., selling agents for the Joseph Noone Sons’ Co., of Pe- 
terborough, died at the Peterborough Hospital on August 
8th. 

KE. G. Warts has become overseer of carding at the New- 
berry Cotton Mills, Newberry, S. C. He formerly held a 
similar position at the Appleton Mfg. Co., Anderson, S. C. 

Grorce S. Escort, one of the truly beloved characters 
in the southern textile industry, died at Columbia, S. C., 
on Tuesday, September 7th, following a three-weeks illness. 
For more than a quarter of a century, Mr. Escott had been 
intimately connected with the southern industry, and con- 
tributed much toward its development and improvement. 
From 1899 to 1923, he operated the Mill News, a textile 
magazine devoted to the industry. In May, 1923, this mag- 
azine was taken over by the American Wool and Cotton 
Reporter, with which publication Mr. Eseott was actively 
connected as associate southern manager. At the time of 
his death, Mr, Escott was 81 years of age, and up until his 
final illness, was most active and energetic, traveling the 
textile territory in his own automobile. He retained until 
his death the kindly courtesy of action, the character of a 
Christian, the unselfish, keen and active interest in the in- 
dustry, which made for him a place in the hearts and af- 
fections of those who knew him over the extended period 
of a useful life. 

JoHN H. QUINLAN, who until two years ago was general 
manager of the Cedartown Cotton & Export Company, Ge- 
dartown, Ga., died in California on Tuesday, August 31st. 
For over 25 years Mr. Quinlan had been actively connected 
with the textile industry, operating the plants at Cedartown, 
but ill health two years ago caused him to retire from 
active work, and he and Mrs. Quinlan removed to Califor- 
nia. He was a popular and important factor in textile 
manufacture in Georgia during his connection with it, and 
his many friends in the industry, to whom his retirement 
from active associations was a matter of regret, are sadden- 
ed by his death and extend sincere sympathy to his widow 
and son who survive him. 


L. C. MANDEVILLE, head of Mandeville Mills, Inc., Car- 
rollton, Ga., died at Asheville, N. C., on September 7th, at 
the age of 76 years. Mr. Mandeville, through his develop- 
ments, had contributed immeasurably to the growth and 
progress of the South industrially and agriculturally. He 
was president of Mandeville Mills, chairman of the board 
of directors of the First National Bank of Carrollton, and 
trustee of Agnes Seott College and Oglethorpe University 
in Atlanta. He is survived by his wife; two sons, J. A. 
and L. C., Jr., two daughters, Mrs. C. K. Henderson and 
Mrs. J. O. Newell, and one brother, W. C. Mandeville. 


F. B. McDonatp, formerly night superintendent at the 
Swift Spinning Mills, Columbus, Ga., is now superintendent 
of the Monticello Cotton Mills at Monticello, Ark, 
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8. Contact with an organization imbued with the spirit 
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MEAN TO YOU 


. Achemical background of | 24 years. 

. Unexcelled manufacturing facilities. 

. Constant chemical control during production. 

. Continual improvements through persistent research. 
. The greatest of care in standardization. 

. Conveniently located branch warehouses. 


. Technical assistance on application problems. 


of service. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., 


Dvestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON DELAW ARE 











BRANCH OFFICES 





New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Providence Charlotte Boston 
San 






Francisco 
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ATURALLY you have talked this over 
N with your mill executives. Of course, 
you want goods soft. But often they feel 
harsh because an excessive amount of alkali 
has been used in the strenuous effort to 
get them thoroughly clean. 


How to bring goods from the kier so that 
they will be CLEAN and still have that de- 
sirable soft feel, has been solved by many 
textile mills simply by cutting down on the 
amount of caustic used and adding a small 
quantity of Oakite. 


What happens then? Well, the harshening 
effect of the caustic is minimized, kier 
stains and caustic burns are eliminated, 
and because Oakite does its full share of 


Do your goods feel 
harsh or soft? 


cleaning, the goods come from the kier 
even whiter than before and so require less 
bleaching. Goods are more attractive in 
appearance and have a better tone. 

Even though your own wet finishing prob- 
lem is distinctly individual, nevertheless the 
essential points of the experience of many 
other mills using Oakite can serve to in- 
dicate the kind of results you might rea- 
sonably expect if you too used it. 

If you are going to Greenville, stop in at 
Booth No. 204. There you can get first 
hand information about Oakite and how 
this remarkably efficient detergent can help 
you improve the quality of your work; or 
write and ask for our booklet, ‘““Wet Finish- 
ing Textiles.” No obligation, of course. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located in the 
leading industrial centers of the United States and Canada 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG U.S PAT OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 


OAKITE IS MANUFACTURED BY OAKITE PRODUCTS. INC. 
formerly OAKLEY CHEMICAL Co.42A THAMES ST., NEW YORK.N.Y. 
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% Yours an UTSMAN Mill ? 
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There are literally hundreds of mills in the United States, Canada 
and abroad which have been able to make substantial annual savings by 
cleaning feeler bobbins with Utsman Cleaners. 


If your mill is not one of these, 
possibly it is because our Engineer- 
ing Department has found yours is 
one of those exceptional cases 
where an Utsman will not effect a 
worth while saving. 


However, it may be that an Uts- 


man will cut your cleaning cost. 
your cost of feeler bobbins and 
your non-productive labor cost 


(caused by delays of departments 
resulting from broken bobbins ot 


Without the 


slightest 


obligation 


from waiting for cleaned quills) to 
such an extent it will pay for itself 
over and over again in a compara- 
tively short length of time. 


The single end Utsman cleans ap- 
proximately 4,000 and the double 
end Utsman approximately 8,000 
bobbins every hour, without cutting 
or splintering of the _ bobbins. 


It gets all the waste and leaves 


the bobbin whole. 


upon your part, write us for 


complete information regarding the Utsman Feeler Bobbin Cleaner, 


and what it will do for your mill. 


Address, Engineering Department 


The Terrell Machine Company, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Test This New 
D. Eye 


at Our Expense 


UT a shuttle equipped with 

this new improved eye in 

one of your automatic looms. 

Try it on the meanest weave 

you’ve got and make a compara- 

tive test of loom stops for broken 

filling. Then you will know how 

good this new eye really is, how 
much it improves the quality of your 
cloth, and how much it speeds up production. 





These Features will Improve 
Your Fabric 


Send for a sample 


Front pitch of eye increased so that 
the filling positively cannot ride the 
eye and will get into the outside 
delivery eye on the second pick after 
the bobbin transfer. This eliminates 
all possibility of shuttle cut filling. 


Back safety hook lowered to pre- 
vent broken filling on the transfer in 
short draught shuttles. Loops over 
the top of the eye, or over the whole 
eye, will pull off and re-thread without 
breaking back. 


Quick, easy, positive threading is 
inevitable as the result of these im- 
provements. This means more pro- 
duction, better cloth, and satisfied 
weavers. 


The special U S developed features 
of open eye for soft filling, medium 
tension for rayon or regular cotton 
counts, and heavy tension for worsted 
or hard-twisted filling, are retained in 
this improved eye. Like the reliable 
U S Automatic, it will run any kind 
or count of filling,— cotton, rayon, 
worsted, wool, or jute. 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 
For N.C. For S. C. and Ga. For Pa., Md., and N. J. 
D. C. RAGAN, M. OUSLEY, DAN O’HARA, 
High Point, 12 E. Stone Ave., 248 Chestnut St., 
a. Greenville, S. C. Philadelphia, Pa. 





W* will gladly send you a 
U S Shuttle, equipped with 
the D. Automatic Eye, so you can 
test it and see how efficiently it 
operates. Simply send us one of 
your shuttles, together with a bob- 
bin of the coarsest filling you use, 
or write to our Providence Office 
or nearest representative and one 
of our service men will call and 
take the measurements. 
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When an overseer or superintendent works merely for 
the wages or salary he receives, his work is a grind; but 
when he works for the sake of the real service he can 


give, then the work is a pleasure. 
- * e 


There are two things essential to success, knowledge and 
practical experience—and there are two ways of securing 
those things. 

One way is to drift along with the crowd, picking up 
knqwledge and experience by coming in contact with the 
work and with capable men. 

This is the way of least resistance; it is the way the 
great majority of overseers and superintendents get it; 
it is also a fact that the majority of men draw the average 
salary—a salary about the same as the majority of over 
seers draw. 

In fact, this plan or method of obtaining knowledge 
and experience might be termed the lazy man’s method. 

Let me tell you brother that the old world is getting so 
it turns around too darn fast for the foregoing method to 
get vou anywhere. 

The second way, for the man who expects to rise above 
the average, to get knowledge and experience is to follow 
a systematic course of study and constructive reading with 
the added advantage of personal service and contact. 

The overseer or superintendent who adopts such a 
course will soon rise above the average mill man because 
there is a greater demand for the $10,000 man than there 
is for the $4,000 or $5,000 man. 

Understand, I say there is a greater demand—I did 
not say there were more $10,000 jobs than $5,000 jobs, 
but the thought I am trying to convey is that there are so 
few $10,000 men for the few $10,000 jobs that the $10,000 
job is harder to fill. 

Have you got the backbone to go after one of the big 
jobs? 

Just remember that if you have, “Old Timer’ is here 
to tell vou that the job is waiting. 

. ~ * 

One day I went out to water the lawn, and as very 
little water came out of the hose I first thought some one 
else had a valve open on the line, so I stood there and 
waited. As long as I waited the water came no faster. 
Then I had the very bright thought that I had better move 
and see what was wrong, and confound if I wasn’t stand- 


ing on the infernal hose. 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of the giving, 


| In the hope of helping his brothers along, 

J A 
| “ur 9 Ze 7 os eq 
Old-Timer” finds the ‘sunshine of living 
| 







































Move brother! Move! You are standing on the 


there is just plenty of water (goor Ds ( 1 
r = r +3 “ * ; = . 1 
vou must find ou whals rong Vv oul Osé 
Start a systematic course Of Ss 
* * * 
] } } } + | + 
Had you ever thought what a wonderful book (note 
book) you would have if ou had started when vou first 
went to work in the mill and made a note of ever, 
ee 2 ? , ‘ ; 
portant thing that your experience has taug! yu Ev 
ery mistake that you made and how you finally found a 
av t f j}t? Ever chance 1] roo ry } in the 
way out ol : svery change ul ve! aw nade in I 
mill, or on any machine, that taught you something vou had 


not known before— 
Gosh! Money could not buy that book if you had 
Well my friend, that time is gone and there is no way to 
get it back, but if such a book of experience would be so 
yery valuable that you would not sell it for any reasonable 
amount of money why in Sam Hill don’t vou start one now 


—vyou don’t expect to die tomorrow do vou? 


There are a great many overseers and superintendents 
who have risen in the mill to very nice positions and 
stopped there because they have neglected to acquire 
education which alone would qualify them to ming 


terms of equality with bigger men. 


This is a very regrettable fact. You know just such 
men. You see tl lI l w] il] 


nem ali around you where milli men eon 
gregate. They have got the experience—the manufacturing 


brains, so to speak, to earry them on up to higher posi- 


tions, but they lack just enough edueation to hold then 
right where they are. 

Don’t misunderstand me—TI certainly mean no disre 
spect in making the foregoing remarks. Some of my very 
best friends are of the type of men I refer to ey just 


simply haven’t waked up to the fact that it is no trouble to 
get that refined education they need so badly. 

If the shoe fits your foot brother don’t be discouraged 
in the least—start. Go to some well educated man and 
ask his advice as to the literature, books, ete.. you should 
study and then start a systematic course of study. You will 
enjoy it if you really want to lear 

Get the good wife interested. Do everything in your 
home and at your meals just like vou had the president ot 
the mill to dinner with you—it will be good training fo1 
you and yours—it will be a wonderful example for your 


children. 
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Control in Business 


Control is the brain of business in action. Stability and prog- 
ress depend upon it. As it is intelligent so it dominates. 
Organization, System, Method are hopeless without it. And 
control is hopeless and worthless, unless founded on, and con- 
tinually supported by, accurate and usable knowledge based on 
timely facts and figures. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS ano AUDITORS~—SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK BUFFALO CLEVELAND ATLANTA sT. Louis CHICAGO DALLAS 
PHILADELPHIA ROCHESTER AKRON MIAMI KANSAS CITY MILWAUKEE FORT WORTH 
BOSTON PITTSBURGH COLUMBUS TAMPA OMAHA MINNEAPOLIS HOUSTON 
PROVIDENCE WHEELING TOLEDO LOUISVILLE DETROIT ST. PAUL SAN ANTONIO 
BALTIMORE ERIE DAYTON NEW ORLEANS GRAND RAPIDS INDIANAPOLIS waco 
RICHMOND YOUNGSTOWN CINCINNATI JACKSON KALAMAZOO DAVENPORT SAN FRANCISCO 
WASHINGTON CANTON MEMPHIS DENVER LOS ANGELES 
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ALL KINDS OF 
RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


Stowe & Woodward Company 
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: Newton Upper Falls, Mass., U. S. A. 
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There is a Pee Gee Paint Product for Every Purpose 


PEE GEE MILLITE 
Stays White 


J. a G LE N N It will not discolor and that accounts for its constant 


Special Representative use over a period of many years by hundreds of mills. 

It will not fade, peel or check—it stays white and it spreads light. F 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. Complete information and prices on Millite or any Pee Gee paint 
product may be had by addressing J. L. Glenn special representative 
at Charlotte N. C. or any Pee Gee office. 
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Wishes to Waterproof Raw Stock Dyed Cotton 
Epitor COormon : 

I should like to know of some waterproofing agent 
which could be put onto raw stock dyed cotton so that 
the yarn would be waterproof when it comes off the spin- 
ning frame and which would not affect the running quali- 
ties. This waterproofing agent is to be used both on sul- 
phur and indanthrene dyed raw stock. 

In all our experiments so far, anything we put on to 
neutralize the absorbent qualities of the fibers has caused 
very bad running on the ecards and drawing frames. It 


seems to fill the cotton with static electricity. 
Contrisutor No, 1119. 


What Are the Limitations of Break Draft? 





Epiror Corron : 

While so many people are all worked up over the mat 
ter of long-draft spinning, I wonder if many, or any, per- 
sons have attempted what is being done at a certain mill 
of my acquaintance. They have spun 60s yarn with a draft 
of 19 on a system of their own that requires nothing but 
a resetting of the draft gears. 

I saw some of this yarn, and it looked as good on a 
board as any yarn I have seen from the commercial long- 
draft systems. And it cost nothing to install, except the 
trivial costs of a few new gears. 

This brings rp a point that has interested me for a 
long time, and to which I have never had a satisfactory 
answer, that is, why is the break-draft on a frame always 
a negligible quantity? The break-draft varies slightly 
with different makes of frame, but it never amounts to 
anything. I have asked a great many people why this is, 
but have never had an answer that sounded like it meant 
anything. The usual reason was that it had always been 
that way. 

If a draft of ten to twelve is practicable between the 
middle and the front roll, why is it not equally practicable 
to draft two, or two and a half between the back and mid- 
dle rolls? I remember talking with a superintendent about 
two years ago, who had increased his break draft consid- 
erably, and had gotten away with it, but it seems like it 
was up to about 1.50 . 

These two men are the only ones I have ever heard of 
tampering with the long-established settings for the break 
draft, and if any of your readers have made experiments 
along this line, this would be a good opportunity to air 
them. If one mill can make good yarn with a draft of 
19, and without any accessories applied to the frame, it 
would seem ‘that there are possibilities in the regular spin- 
ning frame that have not been properly explored. 

Furthermore, if longer drafts can be obtained satisfac- 
torily at the spinning frame by changing the break draft, 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE "3 


Practical Discussions by Cotton's Readers 


On all varieties of Mill Subject 








We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers or 
letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 
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it would be possible to change the whole process of draw 
ing and roving, and give rise to any number of interesting 


developments. CONTRIBUTOR No. 326 


Filling Sloughs in the Loom. 


Epitor Corron : 

I should like very much to have some of the weavers 
or spinners tel] me, through the “How Other Men Man- 
age” department, what to do to prevent ropy or sloughy 
filling. I am making 2.75 to 14s filling, 1% to 24-inch 
stroke, 15¢-inch ring with standard twist and speed. I an 
running travelers so heavy that the ends break very badly 
on full doff. It seems that 6s are worse than any of my 
other numbers about roping or sloughing in the cloth. 
Sometimes the cloth will show two to four doublings (1 
searcely see how it passes through the shuttle eye). Will 


) 


the loom cause any of this trouble? 


If so, please state the 
different causes to be looked after, on the looms as well 


as the spinning frames, 


A Doffing System. 
Epiror Corron : 

Some mills pay the doffers by the hour rate; some pay 
by the rate per hank as registered by the hank clock; and 
some pay by the side or frame rate. Some doff on pin 
boards, taking off the empty bobbin as the full one is put 
on. Others doff into small boxes or baskets and still 
others into trucks, holding four frames or more. 

Some mills having but two numbers of yarn use a filling 
bobbin for one and a warp bobbin for the other. Mills 
having a varied number of yarns and cottons use bobbins 
with different colored tips denoting the number and kind 
of yarn being run on that particular bobbin at the time. 
Where this method is used and there are several numbers 
of yarn being run it requires a large amount of bobbins 
in order to keep one color for each yarn, If the supply is 
not adequate and two, three or more colors are forced to 
be used and they are also being used on some other num 
ber, there is sometimes a mixup of yarns. One cannot 
A number of 
mills have a doffer on each side of the frame; others have 


always depend on the doffers using chalk. 


two or more on each side, but there is usually some dissatis- 
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WILSO3=BROTHERS 
BOBBINS & SHUTTLES 
for the TEXTILE. TRADE 
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Telegrams 

Nugget 

Liverpool |e)... / 
\ 





Awarded 
68 Gold Medals and Diplomas 
8 Grand’s Prix 


CARDROOM TUBES, 

RING BOBBINS, 

WINDING BOBBINS 
PIRNS, &c., &c. 


Largest Mecheis tin the Wosbell 


WILSON BROS. BOBBIN CO., Ltd. 
Garston LIVERPOOL, 


& at Todmorden 
ENGLAND 
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faction among the doffers; either they can’t be matched 
up or one won’t keep his end up, ete 

The best method, in the writer’s opinion, is where a 
doffer doffs the whole frame alone, and is paid a certain 
price per frame, there is less friction between doffers 
and better results are obtained where it is up to the indi- 
vidual. The doffer doffs the whole frame of bobbins into 
a canvas basket or light wooden box, (and this does not re 
quire any colored tipped bobbins). 

When the doffer has finished doffing his frame he 
places on a bobbin a colored ticket bearing the number and 


the kind of yarn; the colored ticket also shows the kind 
/ 2 - 
59xa | S0cP| 44cp | 45ce 
M Z M M 
6 7 8 
4océ | 40ceE| 45 c°| 45 c97 
mM cod 5 — 
I 
50 CP - CP | 55XHXA ier ce 
Pa 
4/3 
JocP i cP Pas cP se. cP 
BLEACH \C and M\G and M 


of cotton. There is also a ticket bearing the number of 
the frame, such as: 39 C.P.M. Frame 50. This will go 
to the weigher, who will mark on the yarn ticket the weight 






of the yarn in the basket with the number of the frame 
and where it came from. The weigher will check the frame 
ticket to the doffers’ credit, as he gets a vertain price per 
doff. The weigher as he weighs the basket will compare 
the ticket with a square on a black board representing that 
frame, which will have on it the kind of yarn being run, 
(see sketch). 


the doffer might make by putting on the wrong ticket. 


As he does this he will catch any mistakes 


[f the ticket and board do not correspond he should hold 
the doff for investigation. If the frame is to be changed 
the last doff of yarn on the number running will also carry 
a slip stating that the frame is changed from say, 39 C. 


P. M. to 50 X. A. M,, 


number in square on the blackboard. 


when the weigher will change the 


After the yarn is weighed it will be taken either to 
the winding or spooling room and the winder or spooler 
tender will be paid for the pounds of yarn marked on the 
yarn ticket, according to the price paid for any particular 
number of yarn. C. L. (Mass.) 


The Effect of Excess Speed on Fly Frames. 


Epitor Corron : 

Personal efficiency is to think rightly. 
some of the contributors to this department lack personal 
efficiency. They 
poker bar or anything else offering any 


In my opinion 


disagree with me when I state that the 
resistance to the 


’ 
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earriage will cause slack However, such 1 e cast 
have already proven that the cone belt drives the carriage; 
on that point there can be no argument We have twe 
speeds on all fly frames, one is the e eed and é 
second the excess speed The are separated at all times, 
so that dur ng wind ne the cone velit st 9 
of the train to the bobbins and e¢arriage Theretore, 
tight spindle, dry lifting shaft or es, dirty bobbin gears, 
dry bobbin gears, ete., will offer resistance to the cone 
belt which has too much to « ‘ ny bobbin-lead fly 
frame even when conditions are pertect Please be 
inded that the construetion of 
convex) is the tell-tale of a shpping cone belt 

It will b enbered so 
vears ago 4 Spamial DY c 4 ( F nea I 
vel ed i de ce vould a! \ ) ~ Se VE 
nehes He wa izned a il 
with immediate success, but it did set others to yrking 
the ri but in a different w N ¢ Ww 
dr awl yr bet ween 40) and 50 Inches s a ] ¢ lor cer 
saianiie’ goods. For instanee, o1 g 
predominates, this amount of draft w be successful. Sx 
then we will have two methods of earding in the near 
ture. In the fine goods mills, the practice of doubling 
every opportunity will continue, while on all goods 
the filling predon inates, Nine speede will be found in the 
equipment. 

In a cotton mill the proble if success is large 
problem ot how to operate The } oh speed ol if ner 
is the cause for the deplorable conditions found in mat 
cotton mills. For instance, in some mills the fly frame 


spindles are made to revolve anywhere from 1100 to 1600 


revolutions per minute. It should be clearly realized that 


a high speed on any fly frame affects the outlines of the 
cones, called the intermediate speeds 


the theorv of the fiver, 


All practical speeder men know 
that is, they know that the presser rod attached to the 
hollow leg of the flyer is made heavy, and at 
at the greatest distance from the spindle, so that when the 
the 


spindle is made to revolve, ieavy rod will eonstantls 


l 
} 


} + } 
have a tendeney to fly outward, which causes the palm o1 


presser finger to exert a slight continuous pressure on the 
surface of the bobbin. This part of the flyer has an im 
portant bearing on hardness or softness of the bobbin 
that is made. 

We all admit that atmosphene condit 


build of the bobbin, which is caused by the humidity finding 


ons do affect the 


its way in the hollow leg of the flyer, and causes the sur- 


face over which the strand passes to offer a slight resist 


ance to its passage, which in turn causes more pressure 01 
the surface of the bobbin. I such a case the inereasing 
diameter of the bobbin is slightly reduced at each layer, 
which causes the tension to run slack on heavy days. Thus, 
he rack gear must be changed, which remedies the tensivn 
for the time being. and no more trouble is experienced 
intil atmospheric conditions change agal 

The high speed on a fly frame acts as in the foregoing 
case, only the trouble cannot be regulated by the rack 
gear because, as stated, the outline of the cones are al 
fected. 

When the presser finger or palm is resting on the bol 
bin at the beginning of the set, if the flyer be examined 
it will be found that the presser rod occupies its greatest 


+ if rhiart 


outward position, which, of course, comb ned with its 
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A Dyestuff Opportunity Exists 


We offer the products manufactured by 
GRASSELLI DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


BEAVER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
(Alizarine Products) 
and the dyestuffs manufactured by 


I. G. FARBENINDUSTRIE AKTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT 
in their several factories 


BADISCHE ANILIN & SODA FABRIK 
LUDWIGSHAFEN, GERMANY 


FARBWERKE vorm. MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUNING 
HOECHST a. M., GERMANY 


FARBENFABRIKEN vorm. FRIEDR. BAYER & CO. 
LEVERKUSEN, GERMANY 


LEOPOLD CASSELLA & CO., G. m. b. H. 
FRANKFURT a. M., GERMANY 


AKTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANILIN FABRIKATION 
BERLIN, GERMANY 


CHEMISCHE FABRIK GRIESHEIM-ELEKTRON 
FRANKFURT a. M., GERMANY 


CHEMISCHE FABRIKEN vorm. WEILER-TER MEER 
UERDINGEN, GERMANY 


GENERAL 
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i bes GDC organization 


renders a dyestuff service in 
keeping with the progressive 
needs of the consuming industries. 


To fully meet this opportunity 
we have assembled in this organ- 
ization the highest type of re- 
sources — both of plants and 


personnel. 


You are invited to give these 
dyestuffs a trial. Judged by the 
most exacting standards their 
quality is satisfactory,as well as the 


service that accompanies them. 


New York Office 
230 Fifth Avenue 


BRANCHES 


BOSTON 
159 High Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
111 Arch Street 


PROVIDENCE, R. L 
40 Fountain Street 


CHICAGO 
305 West Randolph Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
22 Natoma Street 


CHARLOTTE, N. CG 
220 W. ist Street 


YESTUFF 


- Oe ceatescy-Wule). 
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velocity, causes the greatest pressure at the beginning of — self unconsciously seizing upon the opportunities that are 
the bobbin. When the bobbin is filled, if the flyer be ex- required for the fulfillment of his desire. He should pie 
amined, the presser rod will be found to oceupy a position ture in his mind the able, earnest, useful person he desires 
almost directly behind the hollow leg of the flyer. From _ to be, and the thought he holds w ve hourly transform 
this it should be seen that the high speed does not affect ing him into that particular individua WasH (R. ] 
the pressure on the surface of the bobbin as much when 
the bobbin is nearly full or filled. Finding the Causes for Broken Ends. 
Again, it should be seen that changing the rack gear 
will not remedy such a condition, because a rack gear that Epiror Corton : 
would suit the diameter of the bobbin at the start would At a meeting of the carding division of the Sout 
eause the tension to be too tight when nearly full, owing Textile Association some time ago, a member asked for 
to the pressure decreasing as the bobbin diameter increases, formation with reference to the breakage of ends in 1 
which is the reason that more trouble is found in mills ing and spinning in terms of the number of b: 
where machines are run at a maximum speed. per hundred spindles per hour. 
Add the amount of extra breakage and the reason is There was some discussion, but no one see 
found why a larger production can be turned off with a very much complete information on this point, a 
lower or standard speed. The foregoing is also the reason recall, the chairman asked the men present, and 
why the American cones have a different outline from the reading the reports of the meeting, to make such tests 
English cones, English machinery being lower speeded. a matter of information. 
Next, let us consider Contributor No. 4309. Does he Subsequent to that discussion, we ent to this poin 
lack personal efficiency. IT’ll say so! And for his benefit very thoroughly, and conducted some extensive tests. We 


I will-outline personal efficiency. He should fix firmly in compiled a report covering one hour per week for twelve 


his mind what he would like to do, then without varience weeks, in order to detect and average up any variation in 


of direction, move straight to the goa!. He shou'd keep the different grades of cotton or as a result of weather 
his mind on the great and splendid things he would like conditions changing. We thought that this was the best 
to do, and then as the days go gliding by he will find him- _ procedure 


SPEEDER END BREAKAGE 


DIVISION NO OF SHEET 


8 Breaks per hundred 


DATE __ START 


HANK RovING 6e20 & 7.00 spindles per hour STOP 


BREAKS PER SPEEDER PER DAY_ 





HOURS RUN__hb2 
no. spinotes 65636 (553 pr.hr.) 


SPEEDER HOURS 








CAUSES NUMBES OF BREAKS | ENDS CAUSED BY OTHER BREAKS TOTAL PER CENT 






















UNCLASSIFIED | | 50 78.12 


NEPS FROM PREVIOUS PROCESS _ 
SINGLE ROVING _ 
DOUBLE ROVING 
ROVING BROKEN BACK 
ROVING RUN-OUT_ 


Hh ip 
HR oO 
o 
Win fo 





oa ee we —— 


HARD ENDS 
ROVING OUT OF GUIDES ; : 
CHOKED TRUMPETS | ines 2 3413 








CHOKED CLEARER niin - 

BAD ROLLS _ 

LAPPED ROLLS Fiat ea ae 1 1.56 
FLYING LINT 
CHOKED FLYERS 3 
ROVING OUT OF PRESSES — 
TENSION 
CAUSED BY BUILD OF BOBBIN 
JUMPING BOBBIN GEAR | 
BAD RUNNING SPINDLE 

TOTAL 
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SPINNING END BREAKAGE 


MILL Ps er = = NO OF SHEET 
TEST NO i 

5 Breaks per hundred wiser 
YARN NO DATE 
FILLING. 8pindles per hour HOURS RUN__L2 


WARP__ 30s 





CAUSES NUMBER OF BREAKS 





UNCLASSIFIED 
ROVING RUN OUT 
ROVING BROKEN BACK 
BUNCHES IN ROVING 
SINGLINGS 
j RON NG RUN TO OUTSIDE OF ROL 
HARD ENDS 
ENDS___CAUSED BY HARD ENDS 
rOV!ING OUT OF GUIDE 
LINT IN TRUMPETS 
STEEL ROLL LAP 
TOP ROLL LAP 
EAD TCP ROLL 
ORY TOP ROLLS 
FLYING LINT 
DURING CLEANING 
SWEEPING ETC 
OF LEARER WASTE 
EPS OFF 
TRAVELERS WORN 
NT ON TRAVELERS 
Si ACK BANDS 
BANDS OFF 
BAD BOBBINS eas 
MECHANICALLY BAD SPINDLES 
(QUT OF PLUMB-SHAKY) 
BROKEN BY OPERATOR 
BROKEN IN CLEANING 
ENDS DOWN AT DOFFING 





Our findings at the completion of the twelve-weeks’ 
tests are shown on the filled-out forms which accompany 
this article, 

I am sending this to you in the thought that our re- 
sults will be of interest to other readers of Corron, and 
also in the hope that they may induce still others to make 
tests along this line and send you their findings in order 
that we may all make comparisons as a matter of record. 
Also, others who have not gone into this may find the form 
we use for recording these tests of help. 

It will be noted from the “Speeder End Breakage’ re- 
port, that making 6.10 and 7.00-hank roving, our breakage 
averaged eight breaks per hundred spindles per hour. This 
was on the basis of 6,636 spindles run for twelve hours, as 
stated, or a total of 553 spindles per hour. 





er nn ee EEEEEEREIER aunt 





no spinpies 21,520 (960 pr hr. 








ENDS CAUSED BY OTHER ENDS 


See 
BE 53236 
3 045 
35 5.23 


30 4.48 
14 2.09 
63 9.41 
17 2.54 
2 230 
10 1.50 


3 045 
3 045 


By using the type of form shown, it is possible to 
analyze the causes of some of the ends breaking down. 
In the case of the speeders, as will be noted, a majority 


were unclassified, yet the different kinds of causes shown 
at the bottom of the sheet can be studied as to their rela- 
tive importance. giving the man in charge a “lead” as to 
where his troubles are coming from. 

On the 30s warp yarn in spinning, our end breakage 
averaged five breaks per hundred spindles per hour, on the 
basis of 11,520 spindles run for twelve hours. Using the 
total of 669 ends down as 100 per cent, it will be noticed 
that 15.84 per cent, or 106 ends were “Ends Down at Doff- 
ing.” The next highest single cause was “Hard Ends,” 
causing 63 breaks, or 9.41 per cent of the total. Next 
comes broken back roving, with a total of 35 ends or 5.23 
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Mailing color specifications for 
yarn already in hands of Frank- 
lin Process Company. 





How the “Speedy” 
system operates 





| | for 
: Speedier 


| Production 
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¢ Uses 
FRANKLIN PROCESS 
Colored Yarns 


The Wound Form Dyeing 
Reduces Breakage 


OFFICES 


Main office and plant at 
Providence, R. I. 
Branch plant at Philadeiphia 
Southern Franklin Process 
Company 
at Greenville, S. C. 
Central Franklin Process Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
New York Office 
66 Leonard Street 


Dyeing yarn from stock wound 
on Franklin packages 

ANY mills speed up the dyeing of yarn on rush orders 

by storing gray yarn in the Franklin Process plants, 

which is wound in advance to Franklin Tubes. When they 
receive an order for dyed yarn fabrics they have only to 
mail us color specifications and we can start dyeing im- 
mediately. The dyed yarn is usually en route to the 
mill within a few days from the time we receive the speci- 
fications. This cuts many days from the time generally 
required, and is a big help when working against time in 
the production of a new style. 

If preferred, customers can purchase cotton yarn direct 
from us and eliminate transportation charges one way. 
We spin carded cotton yarn, single and ply, in counts 
up to 30s, and act as merchants on other counts and qual- 
ities. 

May we furnish you more complete information 
regarding this speedy yarn dyeing service? Our de luxe 
booklet, ‘‘The Franklin Process—Its Contribution to the 
Textile Industry,” tells the whole story. Send 
copy to-day. 


for a 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Dyers of cotton, woolen, worsted, jute, hemp and linen yarns and silk noils, 
also yarn spinners and manufacturers of glazed yarns. 
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A Word From 
TEXAS 


i EXAS, the land of cotton, sunshine and flowers, 5,000,000 popula- 
tion and the state which is today showing the steadiest conservative 
growth, has great advantages as a textile center. 


Operating costs in Texas are low because of the high class of willing and 
fair-minded natives available as mill workers, a moderate climate, favor- 
able public opinion toward capital, which is reflected in the state laws; 
several great port cities offering outlets to world markets, good railroad 
facilities, and, last but not least, an electric power transmission system oper- 
ated by the Texas Power and Light Company serving more than 150 
cities in the heart of the nerve center of the industrial section of Texas. 


Although power is a more or less small item in the total cost of manu- 
facturing, the availability and reliability of the source of power is a vital 
factor to the manufacturer. Large steam generating stations supply energy 
to the transmission system of the Texas Power and Light Company. There- 
fore the power supply for customer. of this company is not dependent upon 
the unreliable and sometimes failing elements of nature, which, due to ex- 
tended drouths in some sections of the United States, have caused shut- 
downs in large factories and the resulting curtailment of production. No 
manufacturer using power from this Texas transmission system has even been 
forced to shut down because of a shortage of electrical energy. 


Come to Texas where the people are willing to co-operate in the build- 
ing of mills, where the public looks favorably upon outside capital and 
where the sun shines and the flowers bloom practically every day of the year. 

PROVIDING FOR THE TEXAS OF TODAY AND 
PLANNING FOR THE TEXAS OF TOMORROW 


OR 32- 


Texas Power & Light Co. 


General Offices, Interurban Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 
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For More and Bester Work 
Banish th 















“SKYCO No-Glare” Does It— 
At a Fraction of Cost of Shades 


Glare, heat, eye-strain, headaches, irritation, 
sagging muscles and dragging work—all these 
things that slow up production and leave your 
workers fagged out, result from hot, glaring rays 
of the sun pouring in through unprotected glass. 
All this can be prevented—easily. Coat your glass 
with SKYCO No-Glare, which softens the tiring 
glare and admits a cool diffused light. Glare is 
eliminated. You can even look at the sun. Actual 
thermometer tests show heat is reduced from 10 
to 15°. Yet 94% of light intensity is maintained. 


Goes on OUTSIDE of Glass 


vet rain or weather conditions do not affect 
SKYCO No-Glare. Neither will it rub or flake 
off. Yet you can remove it easily with warm 
water and a brush. Just as effective if applied 
on INSIDE of glass. 





No-Risk Trial Order" 
The SKYBRYTE Company 
1190 Hanna Building, Cleveland, Oh:o 





You may st us ga SKYCO No-Glar 

tria W wi Ist I g ry a £ | 
tris A ‘ ¢ | 
lt 1 isfie 1 
ar ul ) ‘ | 
al A v 0 | 
your invoice v ga SKYCO G a 
$3.2 per gallo E oO. B. Cle 1 SKYCO 











Surprisingly economical—a single gallon covers 
from 700 to 800 square feet of glass and stays o1 
from 4 to 6 months. Price $2.50 to $3.50 per gal- 
lon (depending on quantities). It is g ranteed 


by the makers of the famous SAYBRYTE (L 
quid and Pe mde ) Gli ee (‘leq 


Special No-Risk Trial Order 


To convince you of how economically and effe 

tively you can banish glare and reduce heat with 
SKYCO No-Glare, we invite you to try it at our 
risk. Fill out the coupon below, make the trial 


outlined therein and then determine from results 


if vou can afford to be without SKYCO No-Gl 


THE SKYBRYTE COMPANY) 
1190 Hanna Building, Cleveland, O. 


Chicago Branch: 104 So. Michigan Ave 


SK 


NoGlare 
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g NDUSTRIAL RAYON 
is repeatedly being 
specified by an in- 
creasing number of 
manufacturers who 
find that there is 
real economy in the 


best. 
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SPINNING END BREAKAGE 


oe 





TEST NO. 





PEE OD tented 


Ficuinc__ 408 








CAUSES 


8 Breaks per hundred 


spindles per hour 


CHECKER 
DATE 


HOURS RUN 


NO. SPINDLES 


NO. OF SHEET 


12 







9,984 (832 pr nr) 





NUMBER OF BREAKS ENDS CAUSED BY OTHER ENDS TOTAL 
>. $e 





UNCLASSIFIED * 

ROVING RUN {OUT 

ROVING BROKEN BACK 

BUNCHES IN ROVING 

SINGLINGS 

ROVING RUN TO OUTSIDE OF ROLL 

HARD ENDS _ 

ENDS__CAffSED BY HARD ENDS 

ROVING OUT OF GUIDE | oe 

LINT IN TRUMPETS 

STEEL ROLL LAP 

TOP ROLL LAP 

BAD TOP ROLL 

ORY TOP ROLLS 

FLYING LINT aa 

DURING CLEANING 

es SWEEPING. ETC 
TOP CLEARER WASTE 

TRAVELERS OFF 

TRAVELERS WORN 

LINT ON TRAVELERS 

SLACK BANDS 

BANDS OFF __ 

BAD BOBBINS — f re 
MECHANICALLY BAD SPINDLES 





___ (OUT OF PLUMB.SHAKY) 
BROKEN BY OPERATOR 


ENDS DOWN AT DOFFING 





ssn 





Of the 669 ends down, there were 312, or 46.64 
per cent, classified, 


per cent. 


We spin 40s filling, and on this number, on 9,984 spin- 
dles, our average was eight breaks per hundred spindles 
per hour. The total for the twelve hours was 994 ends 
down, of which 385, or 38.73 per cent, were classified. 
Here again, “Ends Down at Doffing” 
the largest single offender, with 187 ends or 18.70 per 
cent of the 994 ends down, while broken back roving comes 
next with 67 ends or 6.74 per cent. Hard ends on this 
yarn drop down to 1.81 per cent, or 18 ends. 

By studying the tables shown, your readers can make 
their own comparisons between the various causes and the 


naturally show up 


percentage they resulted in, as well as between the warp 
and filling yarn. Of course, local conditions at my plant 
will result in certain causes doing more damage with me 


Total 


than the same ones would 
Therefore, this 


me than for anyone 


makes my 


else, 


own 


609 
1 

67 
12 
19 


18 
7 


~ 
POF’ MWwwrP oO Ww MN WH 


187 


994 


tner 


rep rt 


and yet at 


sure your readers can each see what it 


could have this kind of a report for thei 
would afford them a check-up on condit 


causes for each mill’s troubles. 


In addition to the roving 


and yart 


ried the tests one step further to deter: 


of loom stoppage and the 
test 
600 looms an 


as the report shows, 


hour a 


that 


our 


vario 
was condueted in a simil: 


} 
week [01 


nine the percentage 
is causes theretor. This 
manner, that is, running 
twelve weeks. We found, 


more 
le same 
wou d 
eir own 


preakages, 


loom stoppage averages 3. 


61.27 
210 
6.74 
1.27 
1.91 


1.81 
271 


1.11 
80 
240 


250 
250 


230 


.60 
10 
1.30 
-30 








) 


breaks per 100 looms per hour, the total being 351 stops. 


The analvsis ef the 


interesting and valuable. It 


different 


cause 


will be 


S ol 


noticed 


these stops 15 


that 


weak 
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threads in the body caused 96 stops, or 27.35 per cent of 
the total of 351 stops. The other large offender was 
“kinks” causing 101 breaks, or 28.77 per cent of the whole. 
These stops are classified more in detail, only 17 out of 
the total going under the head of “miscellaneous” or un- 
classified stops. 

I trust these reports will be of interest to your readers. 
I honestly believe, if they will go into the matter, that 
they will find it helpful, as I did. And should they icake 
such tests; whether in this form or not, I would «ertainly 
be interested to see their results if they will send them in 
to Corron. Conrriputor No. 4460. 


Discussing the Combing Question. 


Epitor Corron: 

[ am very sorry to advise that “Jock, (Mass.),” has 
not convinced me that a comber half Jap leaves more than 
50 per cent of the combing for the top comb to do, for 
that was the original contention which has led to a general 
analysis of a combers action. Jock is very anxious for me 
to admit that I am wrong and I shall be very glad to admit 
it and thank him for enlightening me if he can, but as yet 


he has proved nothing to me and has not disproved my 
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explanation. 

I realize what he is driving at when he says that an in- 
dividual fiber cannot be used to illustrate a comber’s ac- 
tion, but I take exception to that. The slippage of fibers 
through the nippers caused by the cushion of a bulk of 
cotton is an indeterminate amount and while we all know 
it exists, still it cannot be held up as an explanation of 
the principle of combing. If that explanation held, there 
would be no need of opening the settings of a comber for 
longer staple cotton, for the fiber would slip through any 
way. 

On the contrary to what “Jock” says, one fiber is the 
proper thing to consider to understand the comber. I fully 
realize it would be an impossibility to comb one fiber owing 
to the fineness of its diameter, therefore the nippers could 
not be set tight enough to grip one fiber without pads and 
then the fiber would be lost, but in the fringe of millions 
of fibers which are presented and which form a cushion, 
it certainly is the individual fiber which must be pictured 
in one’s mind, otherwise, al] settings are the bunk. I will 
admit right here that there are many fibers which slip 
through the nippers, when the detaching roll moves for- 
ward in its piecing up motion, but this is a thing which 
should be reduced to a minimum, and, if it were mechani- 
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cally and practically possible, should be eliminated entirely. 
“Jock” will have to admit that he would not set a comber 
by this slippage, but rather by the average length of staple 
which he was running. 

Before I go through my past explanations in Corron, 
let me make a suggestion as to wherein I think “Jock” is 
being misled. If the beats per inch that a picker was 
making was desired, how would it be obtained? Would 
the r.p.m. of the beater be divided by the inches of lap 
fed, or the inches of lap delivered? Using the ideas “Jock” 
advances the r.p.m. of the feed rolls would be useless, be- 
cause the fibers would slip through owing to the great bulk 
of the cotton. I think he will find, however, that most 
men will divide the r.p.m of the beater, times the number 
of blades, by the r.p.m. of the feed rolls, times their eir- 
cumference in inches. They will ignore the inches delivered 
at the front in their calculations for that is not what is 
wanted, The beats per inch means the number of times the 
beater strikes one inch of cotton, and it strikes just what 
comes through the feed rolls, and not the delivery rolls. 

Now we will move to the card. If he were figuring the 
number of imes the licker-in teeth pass through the fibers, 
he would not use the inches delivered in the can or from the 
doffer, but would use the amount of lap fed over the feed 
plate. I know he is going to admit this much, but he is 
smiling and saying, “That bird thinks a picker or a ecard 
is a comber.” No, but I am simply giving “Jock’’ an ex- 
ample to show that the beats or combs or nips is figured by 
the inches fed and not by the inches delivered. 

Now jump to the comber. “Jock’s” idea is that the 
detaching roll and segment exert a pull on the fibers which 
pulls them away from the bulk and from the bite of the 
nippers and feed rolls. What is the detaching motion for? 
“Jock” has explained that, when he says it is to piece up 
the end which was broken in combing. That is just what 
it is for. This motion does not jump back and grab the 
ends of fibers and snatch them away from the bite of the 
nippers, as “Jock” says. It merely pieces up the end 
broken in combing. The reason for this motion, is to keep 
the fibers parallel to each other as they have been laid by 
the combing action of the half-lap. If it were not essen- 
tial to have the fibers parallel in after processes, the 
comber could be built differently and the detaching motion 
eliminated entirely. 

It rolls back a short length of the fibers previously 
combed, upon which is laid the tip ends of the fibers which 
were finished combing at the last turn of the half-lap, and 
then rolls forward a longer distance than it has turned 
backwards as “Jock” says. I said the fibers were laid onto 
the fringe of previously combed fibers and that is correct. 

I would like to ask what he considers a good draft on a 
comber, and where the greatest draft oceurs. <A _ little 
thought on this line will explain why the detaching motion 
delivers such a great length as compared to the length fed 
by the feed rolls. 

“Jock” cannot understand my paragraph 7 wherein I 
said, “The fibers are not all advancing evenly: some are 
almost ready to be gripped by the detaching rolls, while 
some are just starting into the path of the half-lap before 
they can be pulled out of the bulk of the lap behind them.” 
I will present here a diagram in the hope that a picture will 


show this more clearly. 
Theoretically, it figures that the half-lap should pass 
through each fiber six times and therefore I have shown 
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In Fifteen Years 


When the Wickwire Spencer 
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remarkable new steel from 
which Wissco Card Clothing is 
made, it equipped its Worces- 
ter factory with the latest type 
of machinery for the manufac- 
ture of card clothing. Every 
precaution was taken to insure 


an excellent product. 
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line. Setting and pitch are ac- 
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its penetrating point 25% long- 
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Treating Plants East Point, GA., and CHATTANOOGA,TENN. 
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Sooner or later, unless your floors are 
protected from dry rot, this sign will be 
placed in front of your mill. For dry rot 
is no respecter of property. This insidi- 
ous thief of production and profits 
thrives in the abnormally high humid- 
ity found in cotton and worsted mills. 
His natural habi- 

tat is untreated 


cotton mill sub- TeO- 
floors. 


There is only one 


* process, which first 
specific that bars Sub oa | lo orin draws her all the 


the progress of 

this pest—creosote 

oil. It acts as a deadly poison in the 
food on which fungi feed. 


But even such a powerful specific as 
creosote oil must be scientifically ap- 
plied to make timber impervious to 
dry rot. 


To prevent funguous infection or de- 


cay, the creosote must be able to per- 
meate the wood deep enough to form a 
continuous exterior shell of poisonous 
treated wood, deeper than any surface 
checks which are likely to develop, and 
to retain its toxicity or poisoning pow- 
er under continuous service. 
e Creo-pine  sub- 
flooring is treated 
ine by the 8S. W. P. 
vacuum pressure 


sap then 
forces the creosote 
oil deep into the pores of the wood un- 
der tremendous pressure. 
The result is a sub-flooring impervious 
to dry rot. 
Creo-pine sub-flooring has become a 
standard specification in cotton mill 
construction in the South. Your mill 
engineer or architect is familiar with 
its advantages. Talk it over with him. 
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six fibers as they lay coming through the nippers. If there 
were 1,000,000 fibers in the fringe of cotton at the nippers, 
166,666 would be in the position of the top fiber in this 
diagram, and 166,666 in the position of the second, ete. 
At each movement of the detaching motion or on each nip 
166,666 fibers would be carried forward and pieced up. 
These 166,666 fibers would be acted on as the individual 
fiber which I illustrated in my previous article. I never 
have counted the fibers and as they are all treated as one, 
If “Jock” has 
counted them and objects to the 166,666 on each nip, I will 
grant his objection, as I don’t care whether 10 or 10,000 


I used one individual for an illustration. 


are acted on at each nip. If any fibers are not parallel 
to the mass and were laid crosswise I would say that the 
detaching motion might carry them as far as the top comb, 
but all combed work is prepared for the comber by being 
drawn so that the fibers are parallel. 

The whole argument simmers down to the question of 


whether the detaching motion grabs the fibers and pulls 
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them away from the nippers, or whether it has the fibers 
fed to it as my combers are set to do. 

Paragraph four is all right in explanation and “Jock” 
says the leather detaching roll and segment grip the tip 
end of the fibers, which is correct. But if he will figure 
from his settings he will find that the tip end of the fringe 
will have about 1/6 of the fibers advanced far enough to 
The other 5/6 will not reach to the bite of the 
As the fibers are all parallel the 1/6 


be gripped. 
roll and segment. 
that are gripped should be easily detached from the re- 
mainder, without dragging many fibers with them. There 
are a few no doubt that slip through, but they are very 
‘few. 

Now let us look at the question of the draft. We will 
say that the lap is 550 grains and the sliver delivered at 
the calender rolls on the table is 50 grains. Consider one 
head only. This gives a draft of 11. Now suppose we 
were to set a ribbon lapper so that any two rolls were an 
equal distance to our comber settings, that is, from the bite 
of the leather detaching roll to the feed rolls, and then 
give it a draft of 11 at this point. What kind of a web 
would be made at the front? Think about that. Doesn’t 
that prove conclusively that the fibers are combed away 
from the feed rolls or nippers and not drafted away as 
“‘Jock” seems to believe? 

One more point before we leave. If “Jock” had to have 
either the top combs or the half laps removed, which would 
he rather lose? I have never run a comber without half 
laps, but I have tried throwing the top combs back and I 
evuld run the machine and comb out lots of short fibers. I 
do not think I could run without the half lap but with the 
top comb only. If the top comb did the greater part of 
the combing this experiment would be possible. 
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Now regarding the dyed fiber experiment. I have 
plenty of colored raw stock and can send fibers in any 
color that “Jock” may desire. I would suggest that he put 


one individual black fiber on his lap at the feed rolls, just 
entering the bite, and parallel to the other fibers, and then 
turn his comber by hand counting the number of nips it 
takes to get that fiber through the delivery rolls, and then 
give us a report. 

“Jock” 
plied to a comber and I will say that I have been told 


fore that it was one complete revolution of the index wheel 


has asked me if I knew what a nip was as ap- 


and I believe it. 


As far as stating what a comber was built for, I will 
admit that my opinion may vary from other mill men, as 
combers are expected to do some peculiar things in some 
mills. Every agent, superintendent or overseer has dif- 


ferent combing theories, and “Jock” must have had an in- 


teresting time listening to some of the controversies. Comb 


ers will do half the card’s work if they have to, but I a 
of the opinion that the comber was originally intended to 
do things that a eard could not do. 

In my previous article I made no slip of the pen and 
not say that the half lap combs more than 50 per cent of 
the fiber. While all such figures are theroetical, I am will- 
ing to believe that the half lap combs 90 per cent. 

Other comber men must have opinions along this line, 
and it would be interesting to hear from them 


M. W. H. (Mass.) 


Crepe Yarn. 
Epitor Corton : 

This is in response to the inquiry from one of your 
readers with reference to 50s crepe yarn. 

In regard to the standard or most popular twist for 
50s/1 combed peeler crepe warp yarn, will say that so far 
as our mill is concerned, we have found that a multiple of 
7.25 is best for this yarn and we use this on a large pro- 
duction of this material all of the time. I do not think 
it a good idea to try to use too much twist in this class 
of yarn. On some 20s I have used a multiple of 10, but 
on the finer number I think the 7.25 multiple is sufficient. 

As to sizing, my policy is to size the crepe yarn lighter 
than the regular yarn, with everything the same except 
a lighter mixture. I do not think a heavy size mix will 


go into the crepe varn. 
Rh. Re W..(8: €,) 


Eprror Corron: 

In reply to the question submitted by “Contributor No. 
5541” in the August number, I eannot do better than re- 
late a few facts obtained from my experience in running 
a small order of 1500 pieces of Rayon-filled crepe. 

This particular fabric was woven of single 36s crepe 
warp, earded, and 150 denier rayon filling. In determin- 
ing the correct number of turns to the inch in the warp I 
multiplied the square root of the counts by the constant, 
3.75, times two: 

V/V 36 X 3.75 X 2 

However, in the inquirer’s ease the constant for combed 


1 
n 
1. 


45 turns per ine 


peeler is 3.6, and the calculation: 


\/ 50 X 3.6 X 2 51 turns per inch (very nearly). 


Regarding the number of looms per weaver, in my case 
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the weavers ran four looms on this crepe in conjunction 
with eight looms on another type of fabric. 

In sizing crepe warps it has been my experience that a 
fairly heavy size is best, but care should be taken that the 
size is not so heavy that the sheet tapes or rolls up after 
leaving the size vat. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 259. 
The Chapon Spinning Frame. 
Kpiror Corron : 

[ have previously described the can spinning frame, and 
it is now my intention to describe the Chapon spinning 
frame. The can frame and the Chapon spinning frame 
have quite a good many points of resemblance to each 
other in general appearance and construction, in fact one 
who is unacquainted with both machines and their method 
of working may think that they are identical with each 
other. I shall show, or endeavor to show, however, that 
there is quite a difference both in principle, construction 
and operation. Both machines, it is true, have a special 
vogue and a capacity for spinning low numbers or waste 
yarns, say yarn counts to 4s. In both cases the cops are 
built up on the cone cop principle and in each case the 
eops are used as weft in such goods as cotton blankets. 
When used on cotton blankets or similar cotton goods this 
kind of filling gives us a very full appearance, in many 
respects superior to mule spun yarn. In each vase is the 
cop formed in an iron cup upon a long internal spindle 
similar to the filling winding principle. The full length 
of the cop is got at by the diameter of the cup itself 
continually forcing both cop and spindle upwards and 
building the cop downwards. The finished cop is then 
drawn off the spindle which is lifted out for the purpose 
and is then replaced for the next cop. 

For the Chapon frame and also for the can frame, cops 
like box shuttles are used in the looms without shuttle 
tongues, the cop being held in its place by the pressure, 
externally, of a light longitudinal board or rod, while the 
yarn itself is withdrawn from the inside and base of the 
cop, instead of from the nose or apex of the top of the 
cone and outside surface as is the usual case in most other 
cops found on other spinning machines or cone winders. 
Although the Chapon is a very simple machine, it is some- 
what more complicated than the can frame because it has 
a somewhat greater scope than the can frame and is more 
ambitious. In the first place it possesses the advantage of 
using the full size condenser bobbins in its creel, just the 
same as a waste spinning condenser mule. Not only is thie 
cone cup and the long loose spindle used for the winding 
and the shaping of the yarn into cop form, but they are 
also used for putting the twist into the yarn in the same 
way as is done in the other spinning machines. 

It is also quite possible to make a Chapon frame in 
such a manner that the principle of roller drafting may be 
utilized and three pairs of rollers of a small diameter, say 
34-inch in diameter, may be used. It is not, however, the 
usual plan to so construct a Chapon spinning frame with 
drawing rollers for the purpose of spinning cotton waste 
yarns from condenser yarns any more than it is a common 
plan to construct a waste condenser mule with such rollers, 
and the passage of the varn from the back bobbin to the 
front spindle is on much the same lines as the mule spin- 
If, for example, the usual long condenser 
sixteen 


ning process. 


bobbins, each containing probably from ten to 
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strands which have been rubbed by the condenser rubbers 
into sufficient density and roundness to give satisfactory 
drawing off at the spinning frame, are placed on tin sur- 
face drums of about ten inches in diamer, they are there- 
by unwound at a yniform surface speed. It is quite pos- 
sible that the width of the finishing carding engine may 
vary and that the condenser bobbins may also vary in ac- 
cordance. In this case the creel of the Chapon may be 
constructed to agree to this, which is quite possible, but 
one must be arranged in relation to the other so both 
ean run together. For example, a Chapon spinning frame 
is so constructed that it has 96 spindles in order to meas- 
ure out for eight back bobbins, each holding twelve ends, 
or there might be 104 spindles to agree with eight long 
back bobbins, each containing thirteen good ends from the 
finisher card. Spaces are provided that hold the flanges 
of the long bobbins in the tin drum ereel proper, and on 
this account in a great measure it has been found necessary 
that condenser bobbin should be somewhat shorter 
than the total space that is taken up by the several spin- 
dles which one bobbin serves. 


each 


Usually the spindle gauge is about 3% inches, while 
the can spinning frame has a gauge of 1044 inches, but it 
must be borne in mind that the latter is a two-sided ma- 
chine, while the Chapon machine has only spindles on one 
side, so that the comparison is only as 7 to 10%. The 
duplicate can machine being wider than the Chapon. On 
this latter machine (i.e., the Chapon) there are generally 
two sizes of spindles used, the No. 1 size being used to 
make cops about 10 inches long and from 2 inches to 2% 
inches in diameter, such as would be suitable for a low 
range of counts of yarn, say ¥%s up to 2s, counts with 
840 yards per hank, as in ordinary cotton. For the finer 
range of counts made upon the Chapon machine, say 2s to 
4s, the No. 2 spindle is used, with any length up to 8 or 
9 inches, and a diameter of possibly 134 inches. Every 
strand of cotton roving is delivered at a uniform rate of 
speed from contact of the bobbin with the surface drums, 
and it then passes through a pair of positively driven 
conducting rollers, thence downwards to the eye of a suit- 
able rotating guide, through a slit in the eonical cup, and 
then upon a steel spindle passing down the center of the 
cup. The guides are given enough traverse along the 
length of the cone of yarn while the height of the cone 
cup remains constant, and the height of the spindle is 
being automatically increased by the thickness of the yarn 
in order to keep the cone part equal in diameter at all 
times and correct in height relatively to the cup and tra- 
verse. In order to prevent the yarn from flying outwards 
too much and at the same time to avoid the twining of the 
threads, it is usual to use very smooth blinker separators 
between the spindles. 

We come now to the rotation of the guide curls and of 
the spindle itself it is well to say that this is a much more 
important business than it is on the can machine in which 
the twisting is done at the creel can itself, and both the 
spindle and cop wind and shape on the simplest plan just 
as on the filling winder, i.e., each spindle and cop drawing 
from its own can at a variable speed to suit the shape of 
the cone. There is a differential motion on the Chapon 
machine by which the bobbin or spindle and the guide curl 
ring are given different speeds in order to permit of wind- 
ing and twisting to take place simulatenously, somewhat 
after the winding and twisting of roving on a bobbin and 
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fly frame, but with easily seen differences in principle and 
construction, since on the Chapon frame the cotton is 
formed in a cop shape, and bobbin and the spindle form 
one piece in actual practice. 

If the bobbin and the guide curl revolved at the same 
rate there would be twisting without winding, but each is 
definitely driven at a well proportioned speed, so as to 
give a sufficient twisting and an amount of winding pro- 
portioned and equalized to the delivery of the cotton, first 
by the tin surfaced drums at the back and then by the con- 
ducting rollers. From a cotton spinner’s point of view 
a particularly novel kind of differential motion is provided 
in order to accommodate the positive speed of the cop to 
the uniform feed of the cotton from the back bobbin and 
to the varying diameter of the cop cone from apex to base. 

On the ordinary filling winding frame the yarn is sim- 
ply fed or drawn forward more rapidly when winding on 
the base of the cone of the cop than when winding on the 
apex, and the whole thing is simplicity itself. It is an 
entirely different thing on the Chapon machine, in which 
the yarn is given off the long back condenser bobbins at a 
uniform speed. 

Assuming that winding has been made correct for wind- 
ing on the apex of the cone of the cop when the lifter 
curls are in their lowest position, then, as the yarn is 
guided upward towards the base by the raising of the lifter, 
the winding speed increases proportionately to the greater 
diameter of the base. To compensate for the quicker wind- 
ing-on rate the guide rollers are given a well proportioned 
downward movement towards the spindles, and this move- 
ment combined with the raising of the lifter curl wires 
gives the increase in length of yarn required by the greater 
diameter of the cop. In other words, a differential wind- 
ing-on motion is provided by causing the lifter and guide 
rollers to move toward each other, and give slack yarn as 
the winding point moves toward the base of the cone, while 
these two parts recede from each other and tend to take 
up the yarn when the winding-on point moves toward the 
apex of the cone of the cop. 


This differential winding-on problem is a distinctly in- 
teresting and valuable one, and the comparatively rapid 
crossing of the yarn along the cone not only facilitates the 
subsequently drawing of the yarn but also helps to dis- 
tribute the twist in the yarn sufficiently. The spindle 
speeds may be proportioned to the counts of yarn required, 
but are always comparatively low, reaching 700 or 800 
revolutions per minute for counts 144s or 2s with the 
larger dimensions of cop as aforementioned, and up to 
1300 or 1400 r.p.m. for 3s or 4s. It will be noted that 
both eounts and spindle speeds for this Chapon spinning 
machine are very much on a par with those obtaining on 
a range of bobbin and fly frames for ordinary cotton 
spinning, including slubber, intermediate and roving frames. 
There is, however, a much higher range of twist per inch 
put into the yarn from the Chapon frame. 


The production of this machine per spindle varies a 
great deal according to the class of waste used, the ability 


of the operatives and the twist per inch required, ete. This 
machine is used a good deal on the Continent of Europe. 
and is generally understood to give a good production of 
soft twist filling. The foregoing description of its working 
is given largely from continental sources and also from 


Thornley’s “Cotton Waste” book. 
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The importance placed upon Pick Counters in textile mill inven- 
tories as seen by Eugene G. Boutelle—a member of the staff of Lybrand, 
Ross Bros. & Montgomery, accountants and auditors of Boston—is by 
no means trivial. Read what this expert has to say of them, as pub- 


lished in the Feb. 6th issue of “Textile World.” 


But this isn’t all. Paying by the Pick via a Root Pick Counter on 
every loom means paying for nothing but actual picks woven. There 
can be no padded piece work reports, no faulty cut yard method of 
measuring production, no picking of pick gears to boost production. 


But let us send you all the facts—may we send you our booklet 


The Root Co. 


BRISTOL, CONN. 


> T PICK COUNTERS 
Southern Representative 


W. A. KENNEDY 
PICK COUNTERS 1106 Johnston Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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‘We can now spot in a second 
the ‘weak sister’ in our weave shed” 


—writes a man from the South, who recently installed Root Counters 
and is now paying his weavers by the pick. 

Continuing he states that Root Counters had an unlooked for effect, 
———__—_———————_ not only making an exact record of production, 


Send for the Mhanreed but supplying the workers with an incentive that 
penance cig oa previously had been lacking. 
snciaieireltpalabkibies “Our weavers,” he says, “now run the looms dur- 
inoverer Anse hies ing part of the noon hour, sometimes beginning 
the seoiiber; pedenowss hhet- before starting time and running until after time 
eee | a This we believe is the cause of the un- 
since ic ipaich e looked for increase in the rate of our production.” 
ee You will find, as this mill man did, that install- 
alc ing Root Counters and paying your weavers by 
brechere the pick is profitable to both you and your 
Do It Now! employee. To make a record is itself “an in- 


——————  _ centive to the worker.” 

The record shows exactly and definitely what is to be paid for. 

The “weak sister” who dawdles along is paid on the record of the 
goods turned out and not the time consumed. The worker having his 
record exposed to public view doesn’t hesitate to begin work a few 
minutes earlier or continue a few minutes longer. 





“The Census Takers of Industry.”’ Write for illustrated booklet. 


The Root Co. 


BRISTOL, CONN 


Southern Representative W. A. KENNEDY, 1106 Johnston Bldg., CHARLOTTE, 
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If we take sixty hours as a standard of working it will 
produce as follows: 

0.59 American counts of yarn, 34 pounds per spindle 
1.18 American counts of yarn, 28 pounds per spindle 
1.77 American counts of yarn, 22 pounds per spindle 
2.36 American counts of yarn, 18 pounds 


er spindle 


2.95 American counts of yarn, 14 pounds per spindle 
3.54 American counts of yarn, 12 pounds per spindle 
4.13 American counts of yarn, 9 pounds per spindle 
I have now described two machines, both used for the 

spinning of cotton waste and both of which are used in 

place of the self acting mule, especially on counts of yarn 
of the lower numbers, i.e., from .5s to 5s. The can spin- 
ning frame as made by one or two makers and the Chapon 
spinning frame are used for spinning waste yarns—espec- 
ially waste filling—on the Continent of Europe and less 
in England where they use mostly the self acting mule. 

But the foregoing are much simpler than the mules and 

are most easily attended and are more productive. The 

ean frame is not made to secure draft and the Chapon 
frame is not usually built for this either. 
W. B. (Martnz.) 


Sizing Crepe Yarn 





Epitor Corton: 

In the August, 1926, issue of Corron I notice that 
“Contributor No. 5541” asks for information on crepe 
yarns, and will say that most mills are using 7% to 8 
times the square regular and reverse twist in the warp, 
using 114 to 1 5/16-inch staple. A good staple is required 
for this work, and the number of looms to the weaver 
should be eight. 

In regard to slashing crepe yarn in sets of six beam 
work, three beams of regular twist and three beams of 
reverse twist, it must be run on a two-box slasher with 
color in one box to distinguish the regular twist from the 
reverse twist yarn. There are some men, who, when be- 
ginning this work, run it as a two beam job, but the proper 
and most efficient method is to run one beam work. 

Instead of running it on the slasher in a wide sheet as 
the ordinary work is run, dividers are placed in back of 
the size box so that the yarn goes over the cylinder in the 
form of tapes instead of one wide sheet across the cylinder. 
Running this over the large cylinders the reverse is kept 
separate from the regular by the lease rods in front of the 
eylinder until it passes through the reed onto the loom 
beam. 

Particular attention must be given at the spinning room 
to prevent uneven twist caused by a slack band, which will 
injure the fabric. 

I hope this information will help “Contribator No. 
5541.” 

Ria. (Mass.) 


Epiror Corton : 

I note the question in the August issue of Corron with 
reference to crepe yarn. The inquirer wanted to know the 
generally accepted twist for 50s/1 combed peeler crepe 
warp yarn; the number of looms per weaver using this 
warp and Canton filling; and any information as to slash- 
ing crepe warp. 

As to the twist for 50s single crepe warp, we have found 
that 8 times the square root of the number is the best stand- 
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ard we ean use. Some mills use more than this, but our 


experience is that it will not run good if there is more 
twist in it. Using this warp and Canton silk filling, our 


weavers have little trouble in handling six and eight looms 


each. 


In regard to the sizing of crepe warp, this I consider 
the most important feature in running this type ot warp, 
and perhaps I ean give some helpful suggestions gained 


from a considerable experience along this line. 

In the first place, it is essential to use two size boxes 
right behind the slasher. (I am assuming that the ingu re! 
refers to crepe warp where two ends regular twist and 
two of reverse twist are drawn-in together for the loom.) 
We run the white or regular twist yarn in the front size 
box, that is, the one nearer the slasher, and the reverse twist 
yarn, which is tinged or tinted, in the second size box. For 
tinting this yarn in order to distinguish the different twists 
after they are run together, we use Violamine RR. The 
reverse twist yarn is placed in the back size box so that 
it will be on top of the regular yarn at the front of thé 
slasher, in accordance with the accepted practice of running 
the dyed yarn on top. 


It is perfectly natural, with the heavy 





sley used in this warp, that the ends w in together in 
the size box, and roll together, and it is on this point wher: 
extreme care should be exercised all the wav through. One 


SEE 








Fig. 1 


point which should be observed is, never to run it on slow 
speed on the slasher any more than is necessary, but to 
keep the speed up, as a slow speed will cause the ends to 
roll and eventually break. 

Also, in running this yarn, we put the two beams of re 
verse twist yarn in front, and the two beams of regular 
twist behind. The yarn for the front size box, that is, 
the regular twist yarn, is run underneath the back size 
box, and then up between the boxes into the front box. 

We use what we call a ribbon board or seallop board 
in connection with slashing crepe yarn. This is an ordi 
nary board which has one side or edge scalloped four or 
five times, depending on the width of the warp. A rough 
sketch of the board is shown in Fig. 1. The yarn fron 
the warper beams is brought through in ribbons in these 
semi-circular cut-out portions in the board, which increases 
the density of the warp and prevents it from rolling. One 
of these is used for each box. One is placed at right angles 
to the reverse twist warp just before it enters the back size 
box; and the other is located at the bottom, at right angles 
to the regular twist warp, just where it passes underneat! 
the back size box on its way to the front box. These boards 
should be off-set, as shown in Fig. 1, so that the sealloped 
portions will be staggered. This presents an even warp 
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HE area served by the Columbus Electric & Power 
Company and its subsidiary, the South Georgia 
Power Company, embraces a number of progressive small 


cities and prosperous communities offering all the essen- Companies under 
Executive Management of 
STONE & WEBSTER, Inc. 


- NASHVILLE e 


l 





tials for success in textile manufactures—native Anglo- 
Saxon labor, hydro-power, economical living conditions, 
low taxes and tax exemption for new industries and other 
special inducements. Let us tell you about this section. 


Columbus Electric & Power Co., 


| Columbus, Ga. 
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REGULAR 
TWIST 


REVERSE 
TWIST 





straight across instead of having the two sheets go on 


through as ribbons after joining at A. 


I am sending you herewith a rough sketch of a slasher 


hooked up with two size boxes for running crepe warp, in 
order to illustrate the several] features I am explaining in 
this letter. This is shown in Fig. 2. As I have stated, the 
biggest trouble with crepe yarn in slashing is to keep it 
from rolling together. It will be noticed in the sketch that 
the regular twist yarn is shown by the dotted line until it 
joins with the reverse twist, when one solid line is used. 
Up to this point the reverse twist varn is shown as a solid 
line to distinguish between the two yarns. 

The sketch shows, as I have stated, that the regular 
twist yarn for the front size box passes under the back 
box, while the reverse twist yarn from the two top beams 
goes straight into the second or back size box. In running 
crepe warp on the slashers I have found it advisable, in 
order to prevent the warp from rolling, to use several 
extra rods or rollers under which the warp passes, in order 
to eliminate as far as possible the long expanses without 
guide rolls which would make it roll up into knots. You 
will note that we carry both yarns to the point A, and then 
run the warp under the small cylinder first instead of up 
over the large cylinder and then back around. This re- 
lieves the long stretch which would result from using the 
usual way of running the warp. In this method, the warp 
leaves the small cylinder, goes up over the large cylinder 
and back around almost to the bottom—in order to secure 
the additional drying surface on the large cylinder—and 
then it is taken back around another roller and up to the 
measuring roll. 

I do not know if there is anything further I might add 
with regard to the method of sizing. So far as the formula 
is concerned, it is necessary to use a diluted solution of 
the regular size, because of the extra twist in the yarn, and 
I have found potato starch the best for this work. 

If the man asking this question, or any other reader, 
wishes to ask any further points about our method of hand. 
ling erepe warp, I shall be very glad to give any informa- 


tion I ean. ContTrisutor No. 300. 


John E. Fothergill has been made assistant superin 
tendent of the Pittsfield Mills, Pittsfield, N. H. 


American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co., Ltd., 15 East 
26th St., New York City, have issued a booklet giving 
briefly and concisely some of the distinctive characteristics 


of Celanese brand yarn. 
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An Oil Spraying Experience 


EDITOR COTTON : 
In the June issue of Corron I noticed where the Texas 
cotton mill men discussed the use of spraying oil on raw 


cotton. 


We are spraying our raw cotton with oil and find 
most satisfactory as regards keeping the fly down, and 
has improved the web on the cards However, I was sur 
prised that the subject of the emuls was not discusse: 
Here are some thoughts brought out V x perience 

(1) When the emulsion is mixed it st be stirred for 
25 minutes. 

(2) How does the man in charge know how ng the 
emulsion is stirred, unless he stands over the man doing 
the stirring? 

(3) Each morning the cover of the emulsion tank must 


Without this, poor re- 


: é 
be raised and the emulsion stirred. 





sults are secured. What the system needs is a paddle at 
tached to the rod at a point say about two inches over its 
reception. I am having one attached to the rod in ou 
tank. 

(4) Each nN orning, you tind the oll at the top ot the 


tank, and if the system is set in operation before stirr 
a sort of paste will block the small pipes leading to the 
sprayer. 
(5) The fan revolves 3600 revolutions per minute 
The lubrication method can be improved and should be. 
WasH (R. I.) 


Controlling Yarn Sizes 
Epitor Corron: 

The problem of controlling yarn sizes is one which 
deeply concerns every overseer and _ superintendent. 
Changes in weather, cotton and employees, as well as num- 
bers of other conditions, materially affect the ultimate 
size of the yarn being spun. 

The writer has worked out the following method of 
watching yarn sizes and has found it very helpful: The 
Daily Report Sheet No. N 354-30 G. published by Keuffel 
& Esser Company, New York, is used for this work, and 
one sheet covers the size reports from drawing to warps 
for the period ot one year. 

Figure 1 shows the arrangement of the size chart. The 
weights and counts must, of course, be adapted ti 
using the chart. 

A red line is drawn across the sheet 
standard size, or the size wanted, for each process, and 


enough space left on either side to provide for the varia 
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ZINC CHLORIDE 


~@ Positive Preventive of DECAY in Mill Timbers 








From 25,000,000 to 50,- 
000,000 Ibs. of Zinc 
Chloride used yearly to 
prevent decay in wood. 


<a 
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GRASSELLI “Y “iE 


OU have often seen decay of wood in mill construction. It is trouble- 

some and expensive. 
All new buildings of wood construction such as Cotton Mills, Paper and 
Pulp Mills, Refrigeration Plants, etc., should have roof timbers, roof sup- 
ports, subflooring, intermediate flooring and all wood exposed to decay treated 
with Zinc Chloride. 
All repair timber work should be preserved against decay with Zinc Chloride. 
Large commercial pressure wood preserving plants are available for treating 
your timbers. 
Zine Chloride is a very toxic chemical, odorless, colorless and is a fire re- 
tardant. 
Zine Chloride treated timbers can be painted white without discoloration 
or deterioration as readily as untreated timber. 
Zine Chloride prolongs the life of wood physically three to five times longer 
than untreated wood. 
Zine Chloride has been a standard wood preservative for over 75 years. 
GRASSELLI ZINC CHLORIDE complies with specifications of the Amer- 
ican Wood Preservers Ass’n and American Railway Engineering Ass’n. 
Zine Chloride treatment is not expensive; open grained timber at lower 
cost can be treated and used, giving 3 to 5 times longer life than close grain- 
ed untreated timber. The difference in cost of open and close grained wood 
usually covers the cost of treatment. 


Detailed information will be supplied upon request from 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Makers of Chemicals since 1839 Branches in 16 Principal Cities 





GRASSELLI GRADE 


CA Standard Held High for §7 Wars 
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spection of past size reports will indicate the proper range. 


(This line photographs black in the illus- 
the center 
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The average daily size is then entered at the intersection 
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At the ae 
Textile Exposition 
You Are Cordially Invited to Visit Our Booth 





Do. 117 


We welcome the opportunity which such Expositions as this afford, 
of showing our equipment—Flat Steel Heddles, Universal Frames, 
Reeds, Drop Wires, etc.—in actual use. We will have in operation— 


A STAFFORD LOOM 


weaving a fancy Leno pattern. 


A DRAPER AUTOMATIC LOOM 


weaving broadcloth. 


The Steel Heddle Mfg. Company prides itself upon the fact that its 
equipment is playing no small part in helping Southern Mills build a 
reputation for high quality fabrics. 


We will have experts who will gladly answer your questions. 


STEEL HEDDLE MEG. CO., 21st and Allegheny Ave., Phila., Pa, 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 
Hudders Field, Eng. 
Shanghai, China 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
Steel Heddle Bldg., 
621-635 E. _¥¢ Ave, 

Greenville, 


FLAT STEEL HEDDLES 


AND UNIVERSAL FRAMES 


ee REESE VS PRA POSE ERAED, = FERRARIS IPRA ERAS ON OTE, fe RAS. CNOA Sei 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE: 
44 Franklin St., 


Providence, R. I. 
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cotton, etc. The effects of these changes are easily fol- 
lowed with this chart. A cross indicates a change in the 
draft gear. A cross above the size line indicates a change 
lighter, and a cross below the line indieates a change heav- 
ier. 

After starting a chart of this kind and studying it for 
au month or so the trend of the yarn size can be much more 
definitely forecast than by studying over a pile if size re- 
ports. Necessary draft changes can then be made and the 
numbers kept very close to standard. 

The writer has found that a set of crown gears for the 
slubbers providing for a change of one tooth or approxi- 
mately 14 tooth in the draft gear, makes an excellent place 
to contro] the size. If the drawing size changes two or 
three tenths one change should be made on the slubber and 
the size remains remarkably steady. 

Figure 2 shows how the chart can be applied to break- 


ing strength. 


Increasing the Size of Bobbins. 
EpitorR COTTON: 

Regarding the problem of “Christy,” in the September 
number of Corron, of increasing his filling bobbins from 
61% to 8 inches in length, I would state that the spindle he 
now is running, where the top of the bobbin is 1%, inches 
higher than the spindle point where the bobbin grips the 
spindle, will give him a great deal of trouble, and will 
shake if he tries to run an 8-ineh bobbin on it. What he 
should have is a Draper D-5 spindle, measuring three inches 
below the whirl, and 7 3/16 inches from where the base of 
the bobbin rests. This will bring the spindle point right 
on a level where the bobbin grips the spindle especially 
using a Draper bobbin. 

I am of the opinion it would be much cheaper for him 
to buy new spindles with these measurements. 

M. (Mass.) 


Epitor Corron: 

This is in reply to “Christy’s’”’ query in regard to wheth- 
er he ean successfully increase his bobbins from 61% to 8 
inches without changing spindles. He did not state wheth- 
er it was his good fortune to be in position to change 
spindles if he so desired and saw fit. However, I will as- 
sume that is his privilege if he sees that it should be done. 

To run a bobbin which extends 2% inches above the top 
of the spindle is, to say the least, not an ideal condition, 
and a slower spindle speed will have to be used than would 
be the case if the spindle was made for an 8-ineh bobbin. 
However, this can be done with fairly good results if the 
right construction of bobbin is used, and the spindle is in’ 
rood shape. 

The bobbin should be butt-heavy, which is usually the 
ease with filling quills, and, above everything else, it will 
have to be a good fit. Under the conditions, if the quill 
does not fit perfectly at the top and bottom, it will give a 
great deal of trouble by riding up. 

If the spindles are worn badly and in need of replacing 
it would indeed be a paying proposition to replace them at 
this time. But if they are in fairly good shape, there 
would seem to be no need of disearding them in order 


to change the quills. 
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“Christy” says he has 3 inches below the whirl, whi 
indieates that he has, or has had, a very good spindle. A 
8-inech bobbin ean be run on this ndle ith practieal 


as good results if not better t 





die with only 1% inch ew ‘ 9 
s 8 inehes above the whirl. There e quite 
running the 8-inch bobbin on such spindles. 
In conclusion, let me sav that if “Unrist .y spindles 
in good shape, and he will use extreme care in seeing 
his bobbins are a good fit, he will have v ry little trouble 


in running an 8-inch quill on his 6-inch spindle 
I would advise him to inspect every bobbin received b 


placing it on a spindle, which has been placed in a vis« 


between two boards, and seeing that 


J 

f 

x 
- 


top and botton and comes dow on the whir| to the r 
distance. Then place it on a true-running spindle to see 
if it is perfectly balanced. 


I know one mill where they nspect hobbins received 
in that way, and in a reeent shipment they had to reject 
d of the order 


practically one-t} 


Why the Roving Runs Lighter. 


Epiror Corron: 
In the June number, “T. R. F. (Ga.)” asked “What 
Makes the Roving Lighter?” He 


that the drafts and twists on the speeders remained thé 


lid not say, but I judg 


same on the short staple as on the long staple. When 
changing onto shorter cotton, and the roll settings. drafts 


and twists remain the same, he is right in regard to the 


roving being lumpy and thin places more numerous. The 


eause of the lighter roving is. In my ypinion, thal there 
is an exeessive breaking of fibers, and that increases the 


] 


fly waste, which means a greater loss. Consequent 





roving becomes lighter beeause the necessary bulk of the 


stock is not being retained. The more fibers thrown out 
in the different processes, the more stock it takes to ike 
the standard being run. If he would follow this stock or 


through the spinning room, he would find, with the same 
hank roving run on the longer staple cotton, that the yarns 


have lightened up also, or he is spinning a finer number 


from the same hank roving. Because he is not holding the 
quantity of stock neeessary. The more broken fibers, t 
greater amount of fly. Thus lighter roving and lighter 
varn. My opinion is based on actual experience. I have 
watched closely to find the cause and the remedy The 
remedy IS closer rol S. 


I agree with “T. R. F.” that the twist runs to the thin 





places, but he ean t 4 varn 1.50 roving wit! 
two turns of twist in it, and then put seven turns of 
twist, and it will still be 1.50-hank roving 

Let’s give more time to these Si ons, and learn 

re. N. ¢ 
Epiror Corton : 

This is reply to the question T RF: (ea. 
the June number of Corron, as t hat ikes the roving 
lighter when changing to shorter cottor Wav wtaton 
rolls are set 11¢-inel ind whet ring ro 7Q-in ) 
15 ‘16-ineh eotton, it makes his roving hghte 

My opinion is there are two reasons for this First 


his rolls have too wide a setti Yr, due to the tact that 


rolls do not grip 
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roving to shed off in greater amount than with a closer 
setting; second, he cannot run his frames with as much 
tension as with longer cotton. This also will cause the 
roving to shed and result in light roving. This is only my 
opinion. 

J. M. (8. C.) 


Thin Places on Shade Cloth. 


Epitor Corton : 

This is in reply to “Contributor No. 4231’ regarding 
thin places on shade cloths made on E Model Draper looms 
without feelers. 

I will give you a few suggestions which may help this 
man and others having this trouble in regard to checking 
up on looms running shade cloth: 

After having the looms put in good shape make each 
fixer go over his looms and check up on the following 
points: 

Be sure thai the filling forks are properly adjusted; 
tighten the swords; tighten the rocker shaft boxes and see 
that the collars are so set that there is no lost motion; keep 
the filling racks clean; the pitman arms should be tight; the 
parallels should be in good shape; the eccentrics should be 
fitted properly. Have the loom brakes fixed so that they 
work; have the shuttles inspected to see that they are hold- 
ing the bobbins straight and be sure that the battery hands 
fill the batteries properly. 

It is absolutely necessary that the take-up is working 
properly and letting back when it is required to do so. The 
let-off must be clean and in exceptionally good working 
order. 

If “Contributor No. 4231” will keep these points check- 
ed up on his Jooms he should have little trouble from thin 
places. ConTRIBUTOR No. 296. 


Epitor Corton: 

You can use the following as my reply to “Contributor 
No. 4231,” who asked in a recent issue how to keep down 
thin places on 44 x 40 shade cloth, without running feelers: 

It can’t be done. When you eliminate thick places, 
then you have thin places. Feelers properly installed and 
kept in constant first-class condition will reduce the thin 
places toa minimum. Either put on feelers or keep off ct 
shade cloths if you want to go to heaven when you die. 

ConTrRiBuTOR No. 4232. 
Epitor Corton: 

In regard to eliminating thin places on 44 x 40 shade 
cloth on Draper looms without feelers, about which “Con- 
tributor No. 4231” asked in a recent issue, the following 
are my suggestions: 

Examine the take-up roll bearings on the loom, and re- 
place with new ones any that are found worn. See that 
the take-up train of gears are perfectly clean and well 
lubricated. Have the gears adjusted so that they fit very 
snugly, but do not let them bind. Have the loom to let 
back two picks when the filling change is made. 

Slightly worn parts are objectionable as they contribute 
largely to the cause for thin places. Nothing but perfectly 
pieced-up and wound filling can be used with success. 

Should this fail to meet his customer’s demands, I know 
of no other remedy except feelers. 

Conrriputor No. 4233. 
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Epitor Corron: 

I note the question published in Corron from “Con- 
tributor No. 4231” who is having trouble with thin places 
in shade cloths. 

Unless this mill’s trouble is caused by taily bobbins, I 
do not believe they can eliminate the thin places by tying 
down the let-back motion, as the letter indicates they are 
doing. 

I believe they will have to put the let-back motion into 
operation, and work on each loom individually to eliminate 
the thick places, which may be caused by various reasons 
in the mechanism of the take-up gears, sand roller, ete. 

Contrisutor No. 4234. 


Twist in Roving. 


Epiror Corron: 

In reference to the inquiry of “D. A. D. (N. C.)” on 
the value of twist in roving as published in the April issue 
of Corron, I am of the opinion that the old idea, as he 
takes it, is right, just enough twist so as to allow the strand 
of roving to pull in the creel without stretching or break- 
ing back. Oftentimes a roving may not “break back” in 
the creel, yet twist is so soft as to permit stretching, which 
will be detrimental to the making of an even yarn and 
may even result in helping to produce “bad spinning.” 
Oftentimes, another tooth of twist in roving, even though 
the roving is not breaking back, will be found to aid in 
spinning simply because the stretching of roving has re- 
sulted in weak spots in the yarn and ends will not stay up. 

On the other hand too much twist in roving means lost 
production at the finisher speeders and will necessitate a 
more open setting, usually, in the spinning room than 
would be the case if twist were not higher than necessary, 
and this feature of a more open setting usually tends to- 
ward a weaker yarn. All mill men, as a rule, try to keep 
the rolls closed as closely as possible. On the other hand, 
if twist is too high it may also mean grooved rollers in 
spinning and occasionally a “stringy end” if not set wide 
enough to allow proper drawing out of the fibers. Espe- 
cially will this be noticeable where a short draft is being 
used, as the front roller pulls the fibers from the middle 
roller with a lower relation of speeds, so that wider setting 
is also necessary with a lower draft or shorter draft. 

I think “D. A. D.” will find that it is a general prac- 
tice in mills equipped with self weighted back and middle 
top rolls in spinning to run a softer twisted roving than 
in mills equipped with weighted top rolls. As a rule, the 
first named type of weighting is used only where longer sta- 
ples are being run, which will permit of a lower twisted 
roving, the latter type of weighting being used on shorter 
cottons which require more twist to run the roving. Also 
the rollers being weighted in spinning can take a roving 
with a higher twist. 

There are probably numerous mills running today that 
do not give this matter of twist in roving enough consid- 
eration. Many carders govern their twist by so-called 
standards of machine builders, which standards should 
serve as a guide only, and not as a fixed or fast rule. 

Some mills insert a tooth more twist in their roving 
during the summer months, especially July and August to 
aid in running in the ecard room. Another plant may find 
that its local conditions do not require this and can run 
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Individual Drive Installation 
Flint Milis No. 2 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Any Size Electrical Problem 
Receives Detailed Care 


As contracting electrical engineers, we 

RECENT 
INSTALLATIONS 
Re ie. 90 cal installation, from the smallest to the 


are prepared to take care of any electri- 
ce 
largest, each receiving our utmost at- 


tention. 


The above photograph shows an installa- 
tion at the Flint Mills No. 2, illustrating 
the fact that we are ready to install sys- 
tems to fit your needs—whether big, 


little, simple, or complex. 


If you need competent advice on an elec- 
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trical installation problem, it’s the job of 


our engineers to serve you. Write today. 


Michael & Bivens, Inc. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 


Repair Shops GASTONIA, N. C. GREENSBORO, N. C. Supplies 
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in textile products 


There are many obstacles in textile manufacture that cause defective products. They can be overcome w 
, 


just a little thought applied to the methods of certain operations. Take for instance the tying of weavers 
knots by hand. 
Practically 100% of seconds caused by defective weavers knots can be wosed out by letting Boyce Weavers 


Knotters do the work instead of depending upon the skill of nimble fingers. They increase tying 30% t 
40%! Weighing only five ounces the Boyce Knotter is sturdily built of the highest grade steel 


Note the proportionate sizes of the knots below. You can see why the Boyce Weavers Knot becomes imbedded 
in the fabric assuring perfect knitting and weaving without difficulty, 
Progressive mill operators have come to look upon the installation of Boyce Weavers Knotters as pure 
a decision of making an initial investment whieh in a short period of time is certain to re-eurn itself 
many more years of continuous extra profits—because they nose out seconds and speed up product 
Most satisfactory dividends, equivalent to the cost of the initial equipment many times over 

} {xk for a demonstration of Bouce Weavers NKnotters in your mill 

MILL DEVICES CO., Inc. Gastonia, N. C. 

| Northern Agent: Canadian Representatives European Repres ta ¢ 

CLIFFFORD E. HERRICK W. J. WESTAWAY COMPANY, Ltd MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO. Ltd 


401 Union Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I Hamilton, Ont., Canada Leicester, England 
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ROLLER | * VARNISH 


FOR COTTON MILL LEATHER ROLLS OF ALL KINDS 


STAR BRAND comes ready for use—It is applied from a varnished board like 
the varnish you have been making at the mill—It covers more 
rollers and lasts longer than ordinary varnish. 

STAR BRAND improves the running qualities of rollers; reduces roller recover- 
ing costs; reduces clearer waste. 


One coat of Star Brand applied to Sheepskin Rollei 
when new will eliminate a large majority of oil-soaked 
rollers which add so much to recov ering costs 


Manufactured by 


THE TEXTILE LABORATORIES, INC., 
GASTONIA, N. C. : 


enreniis 





Cotton Yarns 
Super Quality 


Satisfaction 
Service 





These three essential things you get when your orders are placed with 11s 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
COMBED SAKELARIDIS, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS, AND WARPS 


For Weaving, Knitting and 
Thread Converters 


Samples and Quotations 4 
promptly submitted 3 


Groves Mills, Inc. 


Sales Office: 225 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK Mills at GASTONIA, N. C. 
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with a certain twist on a certain roving from a certain stock 
day in and day out, provided the stock is kept to that 
grade and staple. 

In summarizing briefly, I should say that twist in a 
certain roving of the same class of stock may vary in two 
plants, due to preparation, atmospheric conditions and 
local conditions varying in these two plants. Twist should 
be governed by experience, and if stock comes through bet- 
ter, twist should be taken out of the roving, and reinstated 
if the stock begins to slump off the other way. 

A spinner will notice roving breaking back on small 
bobbins in the ereel when the twist is too low, or if too 
high the strand will run through the rolls. Skewers should 
be watched to see that they do not become blunt and thus 
cause stretched roving with a breaking back in the creel 
and then have the cause placed at not enough twist in the 
roving. Another feature to consider is that roving should 
not be so soft twisted as to allow any stretching during the 
winding on the roving bobbins at the speeders. The usual 
test for twist in roving is to try with tlie fingers and also 
to place a bobbin on a table, ete., and see if it can be 
turned by pulling the roving. 

I trust that this will be of some interest to “D. A. D.” 
and I should like to see replies from some of the other 
readers of Corron. Bert (R, I.) 


Overcoming a Carding Difficulty. 


Epitor Corron: 

In the February number of Corron we were given a 
few remarks from “Wash (R. I.)” in answer to the eard- 
ing difficulty of “C. B. T. (S. C.)’ and in these remarks 
I think he has fallen very short of solving the carding diffi 
eulty that is of the stock rolling and dropping between 
the arch and the eylinder. He claims there are many 
causes for this evil, and one of these, though he enl 
states three, is “too great a distance between the toe of each 


flat, which cannot be remedied.” 


What is the cause of this extra distance between the 
“toe” of each flat? 

We mill men, as well as others, perhaps know that these 
flats when they are working on their identical machine, 
though their speed is slow, are generally subject to some 
frietion, and there is always a certain pull being exerted on 
every link of each chain which connect the flats on either 
side. Now here is the point. The flat chains are subject 
to wear in the serew-hole of each ink, more in some than 
in others; hence, the increased distance between the flats. 
This state of worn chains causes endless trouble, especially 
when flats have to be ground on the ecard and each one is 
supposed to be raised at a certain point, set by the grind 
ing motion, 

Of course the remedy is new ehains. If “Wash” had 
seen flat chains that had become elongated three inches in 
a total length for 110 flats he would soon know the cause 
as well as the remedy for the excessive distance sometimes 
seen between the flats. So I think this distanee from each 
“toe” of the flats cannot be acclaimed as a cause of the 


” 


earding difficulty with which “C. B. T. (S. C.)” has been 
troubled, as the trouble of stock rolling as stated, must 
occur before it meets the flats. 

However, I think that if “C. B. T.” will examine his 
licker-in and cylinder wire for damaged portions at the 


ends, and clean the under screens of both eylinder and 
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licker-in, especially a 
rough place Ss 
having been se : 
to mark the plate on the inside of course. 
certained these parts to be in order and } 
perfect setting, i 
will be overcome. 

I mention the point of 
properly cleaned at the sides or ends because 
this same difficulty myself by overhaulin 
as it occurred 
clogged with dirt, this preve 
ping through, thus causing a 
tion of the wire, which the flats 1 


Hence the escape of the waste be 
Most ecards at 
strips of hardwood fitted 


at a point near the back plate : 


dropping, as stated by 


by my few remarks. 
Figuring Cloth Specifications. 

Epiror Corron : 

April Corron 

» for figuring reed, number ot 


ounees per yard; 


16 ounees per po ind 


12.4 ounces per y ard 


1,425 ends warp 


reed, number 


duek cloth. 
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O BE skid-proof and ___ aefinitely. The asphalt filler 


protect heavily bur- makes the wearing surface 
dened draft-horses— _ water-tight, flexible and quiet 
to be moisture-proof and not _ under impact and easy to take 
absorb oil, grease or water— = yp and relay with practically 


to be wear-proof and avoid 190% salvage value. And the 


surface is always skid-proof 
and non-absorbent. 


continuous repairs and fre- 
quent replacement—a drive- 
way in industrial service 
should be of vitrified brick, 
asphalt-filled. 


The fire-toughened 
surface of vitrified brick 
resists traffic almost in- 
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him. The following is the rule to find the average number 
of yarn required to produce cloth of any desired weight, 
width and pick: Add together the number of picks per 
inch of warp and filling; multiply their sum by the yards 
of cloth per pound, and multiply this product by the width 
in inches. divide by 840 and the quotient will be the average 
number of yarn required. 

To find the percentage to allow for contraction in weav- 
ing: Multiply the picks per inch by 3 and divide by the 
eounts of filling. The result will be the percentage to al- 
low for contraction. H. D. (Mass.) 


Slack Selvages on Warpers. 


Epitor Corron: 

A few months ago I wrote to the “How Other Men 
Manage” department of Corron asking for some discussion 
on how to prevent slack selvages on warpers, and am more 
than satisfied with the response to my request. 

My reason for asking for such a discussion was that 
a few days before writing I was talking to the overseer of 
weaving at my mill and he expressed the opinion to me that 
the majority of the trouble he had with his selvage in the 
loom was the result of the yarn going on to the weaver’s 
beam in a slack state, and he thought it could be remedied 
in the warper. 

This made me think more on the subject than at any 
time previously. I realized that I occasionally had a slack 
selvage but had always been more concerned about the 
slashing, never having given a serious thought to the weav- 
ing and the trouble that might occur in the loom. 

In the April issue of Corron the remarks of “L. A. B. 
(N. C.)” were very interesting. I can realize that it must 
have been a very happy thought which made him measure 
up the length of arms supporting the beam, and I can 
readily see that the beam being out of line with the sup- 
porting shaft would get more compression at one side than 
the other. I wish to thank “L. A. B.” for drawing my 
attention to it. 

What I have in mind chieflly is the fact that you may 
make nine beams on one warper and all come off perfect, 
but the tenth beam off the same machine will come off 
slack. It appears to me that in the case of “L. A. B.” ev- 
ery beam off the two warpers mentioned would be more or 
less slack until he had the supporting arms changed. 

“H, E. F. (Conn.)” certainly has the right dope re- 
garding the common causes of high selvages, but I should 
think that these are known to most every overseer of any 
experience. The writer’s object is to find out something 
new; for instance, the experience of “L. A. B. (N. C.),” 
I appreciate very much the idea of changing from old iron 
beam heads to steel ones. This would be sure to effect some 
improvement, but every overseer is not in a position to sug- 
gest such a change. I should think it is not a very small 
item to change a large number of beams to steel heads; T 
mean from a financial standpoint. I would think it better 
to equip the warpers with the conical roller mentioned by 
“F, F. (Mass.),” that is, unless it is a very expensive ar- 
rangement, whereas you may only have twenty warpers, 
there would probably be a hundred beams. 

“Mack (Ga.)”’ suggests some very good ideas, especial- 
ly when he mentions examining the beam barrels. I pre- 
sume he refers to the part of the beam that has been dented 
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of the Merits of 


TRADE MARK 


NON- 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


is important to every textile mill 
man who values efficiency and 
economy in operation. 





NON-FLUID OIL is exceptionally adhesive 
—(our exclusive process) won't drip or waste 
from bearings like liquid oil—and so affords 
continuous and positive lubrication, protecting 
frictional points from wear and keeping off the 


goods—no more costly oil stains. 


So much less NON-FLUID OIL is required, 
because it stays in bearings, that it actually fur- 
nishes far better lubrication at less cost per 


month and per year. 


An Exposition 


Visit our exhibit in space 120-C at 
Southern Textile Exposition, Green- 
ville, S. C., November 1-6. 


Use coupon for sample and bulletin, 
‘*Lubrication of Textile Machinery.’’ 
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N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Please send bulletin, ‘‘Lubrication of Textile Machinery and 
samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below :— 
) LOOMS 7 CHAIN DRIVES 


TWISTER RINGS MOTORS 
SHAFTING 


( PICKERS 
£) CARDS 
(] SPINNING FRAMES BALL BEARINGS 


Name 
MILL NAME 


ADDRESS 
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NEW YORK & NEWJERSEY LUBRICANT CO.) 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, NY. 





























Warehouses 
CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE,R.1. ATLANTA,GA. | 
| ST.LOUIS,MO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE,NC. | 
RK NEW ORLEANS, LA. PITTSBURGH, PA. GREENVILLE,SC. } | 
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a mill executives are shrewd judges 

of equipment. The tests they make are 
far from theoretical... performance alone 
counts! 


Leading mills therefore use Lestershire 
Vulcanized Fibre Spools to eliminate wastes 
—improve quality—and increase production. 
The recommendation of firms whose letters 
are reproduced are of value to seekers after 
economical processes and better textiles. 


Your spooling operations also will be 
placed on a sane, sound basis when you 
equip with Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre 
WARPER SPOOLS Spools. 


for Immediate Delivery 


In roped to give thos se of our customers 





wh » use standard sized Warper Spools 
> be ahd at imme eae deliveries, we 
wes hese to carry on hand for quick 


shipment a s ia 6 4x5, 4x54, 4x6 and 
‘tas 6 spools. 
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generally about two inehes from the beam head by other 


beam heads striking them, This is sure to ease some un 
even tension in the running off either in the slasher or 
twister, The idea, also, of using a few iron pegs for the 
selvage ends is very good. This is certain to put a little 
more tension on the yarn at the side. 

Referring to the letter of “F. F, (Mass.),” this is a 
very good letter in substance and he evidently has the 
same dope as my boss weaver with regard to the relation of 
slack selvages to the trouble in weaving. He refers, how- 
ever, to causes which have been obvious to me for years. 
I thank him, however, for the advice contained in the lat- 
ter part of his letter, and just as soon as possible I intend 
to visit a large mill in my vicinity where I have heard they 
have the device mentioned in operation. J. R. (Mass.) 





Aldrich Machine Works Represents Henry L. 
Scott Company in the South 


Effective October Ist, the Aldrich Machine Works of 
Greenwood, S. C., took over the southern selling agency 
for the Henry L. Seott Company of Providence, R. L, 
manufacturers of the well known Scott testing machinery 
for yarns and cloth. 

Scott testers are considered a standard proposition with 
most cotton mills, and in this new appointment of the Al- 
drich Machine Works as southern selling agents the Henry 
T, Scott Company will be able to keep in closer touch with 
the needs of their customers in the South and render them 
greater service than has even been possible before. 

In order to increase the promptness of service a stock 
of repair parts for standard testers will be kept on hand 
at Greenwood, S. C., as well as the principally used models 
of Scott testers, so that in case of a specially urgent order 
for a hurry shipment of a machine it can be made from 
Greenwood rather than wait for its delivery from the Prov- 
idence factory. 

As arrangements are being made to handle both new 
business and repairs through the Greenwood office, a man 
entirely familiar with the Scott equipment will be available 
in Greenwood to take care of this special line for the Al- 
drich Machine Works. In this way emergency service can 
be obtained more quickly and at less expense than would 
be the case if it was necessary to go to the home office at 
Providence. 


Card Stripping and Strippers. 


Epiror Corron: 
I notice in the February issue that my article on vacu- 
um stripping started something. I did not answer “T. A. 
B. (Mass.)” for the simple reason that I thought, and 
knew, that every reader of this department who had had 
any experience with vacuum stripping realized from his 
article that there was a defect in his air system. Many 
mills have trouble with condensers also, I have seen cases 
where the carder claimed that a No. 4 condenser was re- 
quired in place of a No, 7. One case which I have in mind 
is where a new belt driving the fan was the trouble. 
Remember the Crighton opener? That received the 
same black eye as the vacuum system of stripping. Re- 
member the metallic rolls? Many of these were thrown 
in the junk heap as no good, but today the Crighton open- 
er is admitted to be the best cleaning agent, and the me- 
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TANNATE LEATHER BELTING 





“Too Much” BUT ECONOMICAL 


GEORGIA cotton mill in 1918 
put light double Watershed Tan- 
nate Belts on their looms. Reporting 
on the excellent condition of these belts 
they say, ‘‘We paid too much to begin 
with, but after all we 


more than we paid for.”’ 


pre ybably TOT 


Results count; and increased pro- 


duction is common with Tannate. 


Many mills are finding light double 


Watershed Tannate economieal also for 


spinning frames. It lasts long and 


transmits uniform speed. 


USE RHOADS TANNATE LACE LEATHER 
It outlasts rawhide three to five times 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


Philadelphia 29 N. Sixth St. 
be 96 Beekman St. 
Chicago.....- .316 W. Randolph St. 
Atlanta__- : .67 S. Forsyth St. 
Cleveland___-__-- -----.1206 W. Ninth St. 


Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Delaware 
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BELL’S SERVICE RINGS TRUE 
: CONSULTING, SUPERVISING, DESIGNING & CONSTRUCTION 
: TEXTILE MILLS & BLEACHERIES—STEAM & HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANTS 
: OLD MILLS REORGANIZED, EXTENDED & APPRAISED 
i MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT—WATER & SEWAGE DISPOSAL i 
GEO. C. BELL 
: MILL ENGINEER & ARCHITECT : 
: 420 PIEDMONT BLDG., Phone 6628 CHARLOTTE, N. C. ; 
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Particularly suitable for baling cot- 
ton, yarn, rags, paper and waste mate- 
rial of every kind. 8 sizes provide a 
Schick press to meet every baling re- 


Hand balers 125 to 375 


quirement. 
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TEXTILE MILL TREASURERS! 


Check Your Cost System 
With Ours for Simplicity 


In systems we install, the final results are so presented that 
the treasurer can quote prices on any of his regular products 
in any market without delay and the facts are so condensed 
that all the necessary figures can be carried conveniently in the 
vest pocket. Cost on new constructions can be figured within 
a very few minutes. 

Only a part of the time of one clerk would be necessary to 
maintain the system and to furnish convenient cost records. 

We shall be glad to put our time against yours whenever you 
are ready for further consideration of these matters. 

Send for our free booklet, “Losses in Textile Plants” 


RALPH E. LOPER & CO. .| 


Industrial Enginee 
Le SC. IN TEXTILE COST SERVICE 


GREENVILLE, 
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Baling Presses 


(Hand or Power Type) 


hor Every Baling Purpose 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


DAVENPORT MFG., CO. Inc. 


DEPT. F. 


—Yarn 

=i Davenport, Iowa 
—Paper 

—Scrap “The Samson of Balers’ 
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lbs. capacity. Power balers 350 to 
1500 Ibs. capacity. 

Schick Balers are all-steel, positive 
in operation, fire proof and indestruct- 
ible. They are a paying investment 
wherever waste materials exist. 
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tallic rolls as the best drawing agent. Now read the 
short article written by “J. R. R. (S. C.)” and it will be 
seen at a glance that he is a practical man. 

Here is the difference between the roller brush and the 
vacuum system of stripping. It must be admitted that to 
the naked eye the roller brush removes all foreign matter 
from the cylinder. Every man who reads these lines may 
have the opportunity of making the following test. When 
at stripping notice after stripping with the roller brush 
how clean the cylinder and doffer appear. Now in such 
a case the stripping brush should be made as clean as 
possible and then, stripping the cards again, it will be 
surprising the amount of matter which will be collected 
on the brush at the second stripping. 

It is safe to say that if the same thing happened with 
the vacuum system of stripping, the system would by this 
time be ostracized. 

Remember the ery about the Crighton opener chewing 
the cotton, but those who gave the matter due considera- 
tion understood that the stock was struck while in space, 
and no injury resulted. The case is similar to that of roller 
stripping and vacuum stripping. With the roller strip- 
per an untold amount of dirt is being carried against the 
keen points of wire on the cylinder, while with the vacuum 
system there is a suction of air that draws the dirt away 
and prevents the wire being robbed of its fine point. That 
alone is enough for me, to say nothing of the sanitary 
side of the question, which space does not permit my dis- 
cussing at this time. 

Just a word to “Rex (R.I.)” I want Rex to know that 
I was on the right side of the fence when I championed 
the Crighton opener, metallic rolls and also the flyer-lead 
frame and know the best stripping system. 

In closing, I wish to say that the builders guarantee 
the vacuum system of stripping. I am not thinking, but 
I know from experience that it is far ahead of roller strip- 
ping and here to stay. I know this too, that before the 
vacuum system of stripping was installed, we were always 


short of strippers, and now we turn them away. 
Was (R. I.) 





Roving Tension. 





Epitor Corton : 

The May issue of Corron contained a letter from 
“Wash (R. I.)” in which he states that “K. F. F. (Mass.)” 
was wrong when he stated in his article on “Roving Frame 
Tension” in the September issue that the cone belt should 
be started at the extreme end of the bottom cone at the be- 
ginning of the set of bobbins. Also “Wash” declares that 
the very logical statement of “K. F. F.” is misleading to 
young students for this rule does not suit all cases. 

I am interested in these statements, and I must agree 
with “K, F. F.” regarding the starting of the cone belt in 
all cases, because, regardless of all those ideas of starting 
the belt “% little way up the drum” for the first layer be- 
cause the ends are too tight, the extreme end is the proper 
place at the beginning of the set, and by this I mean the 
first layer of roving on the bobbin. This is because, as 
“Wash” states, “the cones are really so many separate pul- 
leys connected in a continuous string.” 

So, is it not quite feasible that the first pair on each 
respective “string” should be used for the winding on of 
the first layer, as cone drums are designed by the machine 
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Mathews Belt Conveyor handling underwear for the 
William Carter Company of Needham Heights, Mass. 


e 
The Textile Industry Needs 
e 
Modern Conveying 

HE textile trade needs cost-cutting 

methods today more than ever before. 
You are spending money wastefully every 
day you depend on ‘‘make-it-do’’ ways of 
material handling. 
Mathews has effected substantial savings 
in every mill where it has been privileged 
to install modern conveying equipment. 
Let us give you the facts on some of them. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 
162 Tenth Street, Ellwood City, Pa. 
Canadian Factory: Port Hope, Ont. 
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builders to cope with a certain range of counts or numbers, 
and if the correct gears and proper spacings of the coils are 
employed there will not be any need to depart from the 
rule as given by “K, F. F.” 

Being fully aware that there is no reliable rule by which 
we can obtain the proper rack gear, owing to variation in 
twist, grade of stock, and the wrapping of the roving 
around the pressers and flyer-top, I think the following 
example will explain the most satisfactory rule for finding 
the rack gear for new frames. The size of this gear de- 
pends upon the number of layers required to fill the bob- 
bin. 

Assume that, 38 layers of reving per inch are found 
suitable, and the full bobbin is 35-inch diameter minus 
14-inch for the empty bobbin, which leaves 24% inches of 
cotton. Now, 38 < 2.5 = 95 layers total. Using the Eng- 
lish builder, this means 94 changes of the lifter as also 94 
half-tooth escapes of the rack gear, also 94 short move- 
ments of the cone belt and 94 short movements of the long 
and short racks. 

Now the short rack or poker bar, we will say, is 44-inch 
pitch, and this gears with a 20 gear on the same stud as 
the rack gear, and this moves 10 inches in’ making a full 
bobbin. Of course, the surface movement of the 20 gear 
will also be 10 inches. Thus 10 K 4 — 20 = 2 revolu- 
tions of the rack gear shaft. Hence, 94 half-tooth escapes 
of the rack gear divided by 2 equals the number of teeth 
moved, which in this ease must be 47 teeth, so in making 2 
revolutions, we get 47 -- 2 = 23.5 teeth in the rack gear. 
In which case, a 23 or 24 gear would have to be used. 

However, my mention of the method of finding the 
proper rack or tension gear is just to remind us of the 
fact that all new frames are not always started with the 
nearest gear regulating tension of the roving, and this 
certainly brings about that method of having to set the 
cone drum belt up a little and afterwards keeping the 
tender “on the hop” letting the rack out or the reverse. 

Anyhow, I am aware that many mill men do not allow 
any tenders to perform this method of getting by, as they 
are aware of the result, even if they do run the frame slow 
on the change. I can understand “K. F. F.’”’ being very 
keen on this matter, and I am sure the overseer of spinning 
appreciates it. 

I am very grateful to “Wash” for giving me one little 
point to consider in his letter in the May issue—and that 
is his statement about the strand on all fly frames, which 
he says is of less diameter when being wound on the empty 
bobbin than it is at the finish of the set. This is caused by 
the pressure of the presser pad which he says is at its 
greatest when the bobbin is small. But why? It is very 
simple to make an assertion and say the other fellow is 
wrong, but proof of these assertions is quite a different 
matter. I fail to see the point why the roving is decreased 
in diameter through the pressure of the flyer presser. 

At first thought it seems to me that according to 
“Wash’s” statement, the strand on being wound on the 
empty bobbin possesses the required turns per inch of 
twist, but after having wound on forty or more layers, 
that roving must have lost a certain amount of twist. 
Hence a gradual variation of twist throughout the set. 
This is what it amounts to, and by the way, I for one 
have become interested in this matter. 

Then, again, I have tried to think that perhaps during 
the winding on and building of the bobbin, the lifter or 
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carriage reduced in speed a little more than was required 
for the rate of winding-on, but alas, this cannot be as on 
all frames the speed of the lifter is eased proportionately 
with the rate of winding-on, in fact, I think all mill men 
know that the gradual movement of the cone belt down the 
length of the top cone and up the bottom cone eases equal- 
ly the rate of winding-on and the rate of the lifter move- 
ment as required by the increase in the diameter of the 
bobbin. 

However, I fail to see this increased pressure of the 
flyer presser “Wash” tells us about, and also as he also 
states if “G. D. 8.” had a rack gear to give the proper 
tension at the beginning of the set the tension would be 
tighter at the finish because, as he, himself, states, are 
not the cones a series of pairs of pulleys connected, and 
each layer of roving added to the bobbin must be consider- 
ed separately, and the diameter of the cones figured for 
that layer alone. 

Just as I have already stated, figure as near as possible 
the correct rack or tension gear for the number of layers 
per inch required, and the tension will not bother much, 
provided the other gears are correct for the numbers being 
made. However, returning to the condensing action of 
the flyer presser as mentioned by “Wash,” and the gradual 
increasing diameter of the strand, I must say, and I believe 
I am correct, that I have always regarded the action of 
the flyer as an unwinding one, and it prevents the winding- 
on of one coil for every revolution it makes in putting 
twist in. Get that, putting twist in. 

It is also necessary to run bobbins and spindles at such 
a speed in order to accomplish twisting, and to depend up- 
on the difference in speed for the winding-on. 

Anyhow, maybe “K. F. F.” will not mind my butting 
in on this little question of roving tension, but one or two 
points set me to thinking, and now you have my opinion. 

D. E. (R. I.) 
Keeping Laps Even. 
Epitor Corron : 

Referring to the article by “Wash (R. I.)” on keeping 
the evener motion sensitive, appearing in the March num- 
ber of Corron, will say he is right, and this reminds me 
of a fellow I once worked for when I was second hand. 
He said that the evener motion of a picker should not be 
too sensitive and move too easily. However, I want to 
say that no one should ever be afraid of getting the evener 
to working too easily. 

An evener is a pair of scales in a way, so to speak, 
and its pivots and working parts should be just as flexible 
as the pivots and working parts of the lap scales on which 
the laps are weighed if it is possible to get them to work 
that freely. The more freely they work the more even the 
lap yardage is going to be, and the easier the feed rolls 
and apron can be handled the less belt slip there will be, 
especially where the evener cone pulleys are ofa small 
diameter, such as the Kitson picker for instance. To get 
a good even lap, first start this evening at the breaker 
lapper, for good judgment will teach us that it makes no 
difference how sensitive the finisher evener may be it is 
almost impossible to get an even lap per yard throughout 
this lap if the evener has to be constantly jumping back 
and forth, because the evener only acts as the thick and 
thin place is passing its weighing point, and if a Iump 
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RHODE ISLAND BRAIDERS 


Round Packing Braiders 
Square Packing Braiders 
Round Bench Braiders 
Flat Bench Braiders 
Elastic Braiders 

Vienna Braiders 

Soutache Braiders 

Round Floor Braiders 
Flat Floor Braiders 

Solid Cord Braiders 
Double Deck Wire Braiders 
Triple Deck Wire Braiders 
Coir and Matting Braiders 
Rug Braiders 


Square Bench Packing 
Braider 


A small braider to produce 
packing up to %” square. 
Large bobbins (24” x 6”). 


Round Packing Braider 


120 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


VISIT OUR DISPLAY... 


Known to the trade since 1865 


Flat Diamond Braiders 

Flat Hercules Braiders 

Oriental Soutache Braiders 
President Braiders 

Wicking Braiders 

Cross Braiders 

Stripe Braiders 

Pleating Machines 
Miscellaneous Braiders 

Single Deck Winding Machines 
Double Deck Winding Machines 
Taping Machines 

Measuring Machines 
Calendering Machines 


4 Head Machine 
One main driving shaft and frame. Any one 
or all heads can be run independently. Saves 
floor space, labor, belting and mainte- 
nance, in addition to increasing production. 


Duplex Braider 
Runs two widths or two colors of braid 
at the same time. Any combination of 
flat braids can be run simultaneously ; 
round or tubular braids can be run on lw. Re 
the inner unit while flat braids are being 
run on the outer. 


Flat Floor Braider 


Plain or Elastic 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY SOE 
3908-18 Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. CHATTANOOGA, TENN ; 


Spaces 44-45... ANNEX SEVENTH SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
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or heavy bulk and then a thin place one after another is 
constantly passing this point of weighing and the evening, 
it is going to be delivered somewhat thick and thin, because 
the cone belt has to shift back and forth under a certain 
amount of friction before it comes to a dead standstill; it 
then has to undergo the same movement back in the oppo- 
site direction under its same belt guide friction. 

To get a lap as even as we can, we must start at the 
hopper of the breaker lapper and see that the feeding 
aprons are tight enough to allow no slip on the pulleys that 
earry them, for it can be guessed what would happen if 
the spike apron should stall a little once in a while. It 
will mean the same if the apron is slipping at the hopper. 
This gives uneven feeding and the evener is the only place 
that’s left to catch. Another important thing is to have 
the hopper kept as near one thing in fullness, not 
getting too low and then too full at times. The dof- 
fer should not be set so far off from the points of the 
spike apron that there will be big lumps of cotton going 
over that should be struck off by this knocker or doffer. 
Those three things will overtax the eveners and cause them 
to be jumping first one way and another, keeping them 
constantly moving under a strain of friction first one di- 
rection and then another. 

What is an evener anyway? Can anything be put on 
a pair of scales, kept continually moving and weighed 
correctly? I eannot do it. The hand must come to a 
standstill in order to discern the correct weight. It is 
the same with an evener. First, the breaker laps should 
be as perfect as possible, then one should be unrolled out 
on the floor, inspected yard for yard, weighed yard after 
yard and made right first, then taken to the finisher or 
intermediate, seeing that the apron works freely with no 
bind in it anywhere. Disconnect the gear, take all laps 
off of the apron and tighten it so that it will not slip, 
but do not get it too tight so as to cause a friction on its 
bearings or the rollers. Then pull it around by hand and 
work it until it is at its easiest point of movement, then 
take out the feed rolls, clean the bearings and oil them, 
and the apron bearings thoroughly. Do not tighten the 
springs, that hold the feed rolls down, too tightly but get 
them tight enough so that the beater can’t pluck the cotton 
in from between them, then gear the apron and feed rolls 
up and get after the evener, seeing that it works as freely 
as possible, but do not have lateral play in any of its 
pivot joints. Clean the evener shoes where the cotton 
passes over and put graphite or black lead on them to 
make them slick and work easily, but the shoes should not 
be oiled, for oil will catch the cotton and gum them up. 


J. F. L. (Ata.) 


Anent Card Grinding. 





Epitor Corton: 

Cards and pickers being my hobby, I was well pleased 
when I received my copy of the May issue of Corron. 

Honestly I can say that I am not prejudiced against 
any other department in the mill, but am only upholding 
justice to all departments and to the management. Each 
department is absolutely necessary to produce the goods 
which are being made, and each should get its proper share 
of expense money. 

All mill men know that cards are very important ma- 
chines in a mill. For a mill to run well, good carding is 
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necessary. That conceded, why is it that card grinders as 
a rule are under-paid? Very rarely do you find a ecard 
grinder receiving as much in wages as a loom fixer or even 
a section-man in the spinning room. He is a skilled man 
in the highest sense. He deals in space to the thou- 
sandth part of an inch. He must have good hearing as 


well as good judgment. Bad work on his part will show 
up all through the mill to the disadvantage of the remain- 
ing parts. Is he less important than any other section 
man? 


I once heard a superintendent say that a card grinder 
could be trained over-night. He knew very little about 
cards. In fact, he knew such a little about carding that 
when the overseer complained one day about his drafts 
not being equalled up right, he told the overseer to open 
up some more windows. When I learned to grind cards 
I gave up a set of frames and cut my pay $7.50 per week 
for the privilege of learning. Nor did I learn overnight. 
Every day for weeks and months I learned something new. 

A green card grinder, in my opinion, can cause a mill 
more expense than any other section man in the mill. Card 
clothing is expensive, and so are flats. By a bad break o 
judgment or neglect he can ruin a card. It takes time an 
money to replace it. It cuts production which is also a loss. 
As a rule, where a mill underpays its card grinders it has 
inexperienced men. Many times there is a great deal of 


when 


IQ 
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labor turnover by the men seeking better payin; 
they gain more knowledge and experience, therefore a new 
man must be trained at tle expense of the company, or an 
inexperienced man secured from some other under-paid 
job. Why not pay the grinder as much as the other se 
tion men, give him the supplies he actually needs to 

his job, and he will stay on the job unless he has the of 
of a job as second-hand or some other kind of promotion. 
No mill can run prosperously and be kept in good condi- 


tin without supplies. Every department should have wl 
it deserves, but no one department should be permitted to 
be “piggish” and get al] it wants and the others suffer. 


M.L. B. (S. C 


Future Manufacturing Possibilities. 
Epitor Corton: 
During the last thirty years or so, cotton manufactur- 


ing methods have been at almost a standstill, with the ex- 


ception of minor improvements of machines and systems 
already in use. Within the next fifteen years, we are des- 
tined to see the present methods of manufacturing revolu- 
tionized. While I don’t pretend to be a prophet, or a mind 
reader, still, if you promise not to laugh, I’ll give you my 
ideas on some of the changes that I think will take place. 
We are going to see a big improvement in opening de- 
vices. All picking processes will be eliminated, resulting 
in longer fibers in the finished yarn. That is, there will 
be a minimum of damage done to the ends of the fibers. 
The card will be with us probably as long as cotton will, 
but it will be greatly modified. Probably so much so that 
we shall need an introduction to it. Instead of picker laps, 
the cotton will be delivered loose to cages, then taken in by 
s stock will pass through a 





a much stronger licker-in. 
double-cylinder card, the first cylinder being equipped 
with very strong wire, capable of doing much more cleaning 
than the wire in use at present. The sliver made will be 
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ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
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WHEN IT COMES TO SIZING WARPS 
made of RAYON and CELANESE YARNS 


The Johnson Warp-sizer is 
the machine YOU NEED 


It is the machine that the largest 
manufacturers of RAYON and 
CELANESE YARN FABRICS— 
and the leading manufacturers of 
the Yarns, USE AND RECOM- 
MEND. 


They have found that it will turn 
out more and better work,—more 
economically than any other ma- 
chine. 





LET US GIVE YOU A DEM- 
ONSTRATION, —IT WILL 
CONVINCE YOU. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON 


10 Ramapo Avenue 





Warp-sizing Machine No. 81. Pat’d June 2 1925. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


Southern Representative 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY GIBBONS G. SLAUGHTER, tom N. ¢. 
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The Bradley Stencil Ma- 


5 chine makes Stencils in 
z ra e half a minute at reduced In universal use by = 
: cost of 1-10c each. Write thousancis of manu- 


for catalogue and price facturers. and ship- 
list bers. 


‘Stencil 


| Machine 











Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Ink for marking and stenciling. ‘Price 
60c or $6.00 per doz. Manufactu'rers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 


Write for Prices and Samples 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 
99 Beekman Street NEW YORK 
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very light, and will be run directly through the spinning 
frame. The spinning frame to be built will have very 
large bobbins, capable of running for days instead of hours 
as at present. The results will be better and stronger yarn 
for a fractional part of present costs. 

Our looms of the present time will be as obsolete as 
hand looms in ten years. The eye will not be able to keep 
up with the speed of the lay. 

You are probably saying by this time, “That guy is 
nuts!” but don’t shoot yet. We are handling cotton alto 
gether too much as is evidenced by the fact that fibers 
taken from a piece of finished goods are practically life- 
less. There is certainly many a good bale of cotton ruined 
before it ever leaves the picker room. All you need to do 
to find out for yourself what the blade beater does to cot- 
ton is to throw your shirt in at the back of the picker, 
then run to the front of the machine and wait for it to 
come out. , 

Possibly some will wonder how we can feed directly to 
the card, instead of using an even sheet of lap from the 
pickers. But we have to form this even lap by using a pair 
of cages and rolls, do we not? Then what is to prevent 
us from using the cages directly in back of the card and 
forming one continuous lap directly on the nose plate? 

Why the double cylinder in the card? Because the 
stock will eventually be combed clean, instead of having the 
foreign matter knocked out of it with beaters. To do this 
more cylinders will be required, and these will be built into 
one machine to save floor space and additional labor. 

Also, why the stronger licker-in? Because the licker-in 
is a wonderful combing device, not fully appreciated by 
fifty per cent of the carders. The licker, in a few years, 
will be utilized to do a great deal more cleaning nad comb- 
ing of the stock than it does at present. It will be of 
better construction to take care of this added work. 

The only thing that worries me about all this is, what 
shall we have left to argue about when we discard the 
bobbin-lead frame? Ye gods! 

However, if Providence had endowed me with wealth 
instead of sex appeal, I think I should have been tempted 
to do a little experimenting as a sideline. Even if none of 
the foregoing ever materialize, so to speak, at least you 
have to admit that it makes a wonderful Bed-Time Story. 
C.-C." CR, J.) 


Management and Diplomacy. 


Epitor Corron : 

There is one highly important element in the success- 
ful management of a section, department, or entire cotton 
mill, which is seldom discussed in the “How Other Men 
Manage” department of Corron. This problem has meant 
the success or failure of mill men who were otherwise very 
competent, so perhaps a few paragraphs concerning it may 
open a very valuable discussion. The problem is that of 
handling the help. 

Personally I have encountered several different systems 
in my experience. I have seen actual running conditions 
and worked in the departments under overseers so very 
genial and friendly that the help took advantage of their 
good nature. On the other hand, I have worked for such 
strict martinets that every hand in the room lived in con- 
stant fear of his job. Both of these extremes made the 
workers dissatisfied, impatient and lax in their duties. 
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Cut Your Strip 
The Modern Way 


_ There is only one right way to strip and roll tex- 
tile, and we have incorporated that way in all of our 
machines. The CAMACHINE Principle combines 
the patented Score-Cut and Surface wind systems. 
the advantages of which are apparent even to the 
man who doesn’t care anything about machinery 
except that it works. : 


Because of this exclusive slitting and roll-winding 
method, your CAMACHINE will: ' 


1. Make cleaner, more accurate strip. 


2. Wind the strip into evenly tensioned, straight 
edged rolls. 


3. Insure maximum yield in usable strip. 

4. Avoid mistakes in strip width. 

do. Require no special skill to insure perfect work. 
Let us send you information on the proper ma- 

chine for your needs. Knowledge of your require- 

ments will bring our recommendation as to the type 

of machine for you to purchase, based solely on the 


work you have for it at present, plus the added busi- 
ness which will naturally come to you. 


CAMERON 
MACHINE COMPANY 


6] POPLAR STREET , \BROOKLYN,.NEW YORK 
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Bondaron Check Strap Bondaron Check Straps have Worsted Aprons, Bunters, 
great tensile strength and re- Picker Leathers, Apron 
siliency, super life and utmost Leathers, Belting Butts. 
dependability. Oak Tanned Slabs 

Lace Leather 
Bondaron Harness Straps prov- Valve Leathers 
ed their merit when, in one of Back Straightenings 
the South’s largest weaving Filleting Leather 





mills, an order was placed for English Sheep Skins 
70,000 Bondaron Harness Persian Sheep Skins 

— y i Ungis oler ends 
Straps—only after comparative English Calf Skins 


tests had been made with every 
kind of harness known. —s— 
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big returns through long life 
and good service alone. 
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I know that many men who grew up in the mills of 
twenty years ago will scoff at all “sentiment” regarding 
the help, who believe that a heavy hand and a ruthless in- 
sistence on even minor matters are strictly necessary to 
the successful management of a cotton mill or any part of 
it, but if these gentlemen will bear with me a few minutes 
I will try to present another viewpoint. 

In the first place, conditions are much different today 
than they were twenty years ago in regard to the type of 
cotton mill help. In the old days, with unrestricted immi- 
gration, ordinary help was very plentiful, and another hand 
was always waiting to take the place of one who had quit 
or been discharged, but today it is more difficult to obtain 
help, especially in communities where there is but one eot- 
ton mill. This is an obvious truth, that all practical mill 
men know; yet many managers of help choose to disre- 
gard it, and believe a hand well rid of who refuses to stand 
for their domineering manner, regardless of the increased 
cost or labor turnover. And the character of cotton mill 
help is vastly improved today. The immigrants, often 
coming from practically servitude, felt such an improve- 
ment in their condition upon reaching America that they 
were able to endure the dictatorship of old-time overseers 
without annoyance, but now-a-days, with the greatly im- 
proved standards of living, and the widespread concep- 
tion that all men are equal and all should be treated decent- 
ly, due perhaps to common service in the war, and due to 
the much more general education and the fusing of the 
sons and daughters of these immigrants into’ Americans, 
the men and women employed in the mills today are much 
quicker to feel indignant and angry at unjust treatment. 

How many overseers dare use profane language in 
reprimanding help today? And: how common was the 
practice twenty years ago! 

There are men, of course, who seem to be holding down 
their jobs very well by treating the help in a high-handed, 
sarcastic manner; but actually they are not making a suc 
cess. With the workers angry, fearful that they will lose 
their jobs and indignant at the treatment accorded them, 
many, many things occur that mean wasted money for the 
mill. For instance, the labor turnover will certainly be 
high, even though the overseer can explain this away to the 
superintendent by telling of local conditions. The super- 
intendent has no standard to go by and often will let the 
matter slide rather than make a disturbance in the case of 
an otherwise satisfactory overseer, but the cost of break- 
ing in new hands, in bad work, lowered production and 
wear and tear on the machines, is going on nevertheless. 

If the help are antagonized by their superiors they 
will do only that which is required, and in view of the 
fact that an overseer cannot see everything, and neither 
ean a second hand or section hands, many things will be 
done in a half-hearted manner.’ In other words, the domi- 
neering, sarcastic overseer destroys the workers’ pride in 
their work. 

On the other hand, the too easy-going, friendly overseer 
has a very bad room. We all know of such conditions, 
especially in mills making coarse goods where wages are 
low. Every person in a cotton mill is dependent on the 
others for good work, and all must be in absolute adjust 
ment to the others to produce flawless products. Every 
overseer knows how a boy on a drawing frame can make 
seconds in the weave room or cause rejected lots of sale 
yarns, and how every person in the mill must produ-e 
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good work to make possible good work in the succeeding 
process. But if the overseer is lax, and does not enforce 
strict discipline on every hand, good work cannot be pro- 
duced. This is so obvious we need not discuss it further. 
In some eases overseers say they absolutely cannot keep 
help on the job unless they let them do as they please, and 
this brings us to the meat of the whole problem—how to 
enforce discipline without antagonizing the help. 

My own belief is to appeal to their pride in their work. 
Every man or woman, regardless of the meanness of the 
task, likes to feel that he or she is competent, as good as 
may be found and superior to the average. This is a trait 
of human nature. We all have it, even though we deny 
it sometimes. In your own case yow will take pleasure in 
feeling that you are giving satisfaction to your superior, do 
you not? Possibly you have become embittered by the 
unjust treatment of your superior, but at least you like 
to think you are better than the average man in your posi- 
tion. Everyone does. Then why not use this trait in oth- 
ers to make discipline easier and the work better? 

Instead of continually issuing absolute orders or com- 
mands, suggest changes you wish to effect. Seem to de- 
fer to the workers’ opinion, and you will find on your 
next trip around the room that he is doing as you wish. 
It is absolutely necessary, of course, to give direct orders, 
but cut the number of them down as low as possible. Seem 
to talk the matter over with him, but present your view in 
such a reasonable light that he will make an effort to 
please you. In this way you win his approval, and then 
he is easy to handle. Of course in every room there is an 
incorrigible, but you will have to get rid of him sooner or 
later anyway, 

With a worker feeling that he is as much entitled to de- 
cent treatment as anyone, this procedure brings the best 
results. At least.I have found it so. 

I hope other men will give their views on this very im- 
portant question of handling help so we can all get the 
benefit of their experiences. 5k. (Bee ads) 





Changing a Comber Waste Percentage. 


Epiror Corron: 

The readers of this department will, I think, agree with 
me that combing is a very important factor in the manu- 
facture of fine yarns; then why don’t we have more about 
this machine in the pages of Corton? I am sure we all 
derive benefit from other processes discussed in the pages 
of this magazine, at least I have, and I am anxious to 
know more about combers and combing. 

One thing I have in mind at the present time could be 
discussed from several different anglés. I will give my 
own and should be glad to have the opinions of others. 
Take, for instance, the Nasmith or Whitin-Nasmith comb- 
er. How would the reader alter his waste percentage? I 
ask this question because I see so many who alter it by the 
detaching motion, in one case detaching as late as two on 
the index wheel for the backward motion, which brought the 
forward motion as late as ten. I inquired as to why this 
was done and was told that if the detaching roll backward 
motion began at one it carried the already combed cotton 
down into the path of the half lap, or rather into the half 
lap, before it had passed this point. 

For those who do not know, the builders of these ma- 
chines elaim that the backward motion of the detaching 
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roll should commence at one and the forward motion at 
nine on the index wheel. 

In my opinion to start at one is correct and I am 
prepared to give my reason for so stating, We know that by 
detaching later we take out less waste. Why is this so? 
My theory is that detaching on the forward motion has a 
tendency to pull the partially combed fleece, through which 
the half lap has just passed, up into the needles of the 
top comb. Therefore, by detaching later than one and 
nine the fleece is not brought into contact with the top 
comb until it is very near the tail end of the fibers. This 
will make less waste by allowing much to go through that 
should be waste, but that is not proper combing. We do 
not run combers just to make waste. If, in this case, the 
nipper plate had been brought nearer to the detaching 
rol] and detached at one, the required percentage of waste 
would have been secured, and I believe better combing 
would have resulted. 

If any of the readers think that I am wrong I should 
very much like to hear from them, because I believe we 
are all misguided at times and make mistakes. 

W. 0. R. (Conn.) 





Another Remedy for Yarn Breaking. 


Epiror Corton : 

I wish to submit another remedy, in addition to those 
given to “C. and 8.” for the breaking of threads at the 
spoolers. Of course there are other things which need 
remedying also, but there is one thing which can be done 
at the spoolers which will overcome some of the trouble 
if your correspondent is not prepared to do all the other 
things suggested to him through the columns of Corron. 

Leave off the first spool at the left, using the first 
spindle, swing the yarn out to this spindle, which will 
have a lean to the right, taking it through the wire guard 
on the bobbin holder instead of out and under as is the 
usual custom in spooling. This will not only make it spool 
better, but will take out a great percentage of the streteh- 
ing of the yarn, will make it go better on spooling and in 
the finish will give a yarn that has more elasticity in the 
yarn. 

The writer was very much amused sometime ago when 
a salesman came along with a patented device which he 
claimed would put more yarn on the spool than I was put- 
ting on, and after hearing all the advantages this’ device 
had over the old method of putting more yarn on the 
spool, I informed him that we had just adopted a plan 
by which we were reducing the number of yards of threads 
that were to be put on the spools by allowing less tension 
to be put on the spools and that we were finding that the 
yarn would run better on the slashing and weaving, that we 
retained a greater amount of elasticity than before and 
that it ran on the warpers and slashers like a different 
number of yarn, because it showed up stronger or stood 
more before a breakage occurred. 

Of course, as I said at the beginning, there are numer- 
ous other’ things in connection with the foregoing which 
have their effect on the yarn, causing yarn to appear 
weak and to break at the warpers, but this is a part of it; 
also the knotters and the way they are tying the knots will 
have its effect in the way of slip, knots and in letting the 
spool start off quicker, or quick enough to take up the 
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slack or “kink” that appears when all knots are tied by 
the spooler hand. This, by all means, should be very care- 
fully watched; if not, there appedrs a loop or kink at 
nearly every knot tied in letting the spool loose and in 
taking up the yarn and starting unwinding of the warp 
bobbins on the spoolers. 

This is getting somewhat off the subject, but at this 
point the writer finds space to mention these things, which 
are very important at this stage of the operation of the 
warp yarn on the spoolers. Another very peculiar coin- 
cidence presents itself along this line of operation in the 
spooling department, making the yarn run better, and that 
is, never let the spooling appear to be behind with the spin- 
ning room. If there is any surplus of yarn which has not 
been spooled it should be out of sight of the spooler tend- 
ers. Overcrowding of the spoolers will, in a sense, make it 
look as if the spoolers were running bad, when they are not, 
The spooler tenders should be supplied with just enough 
to keep them from appearing to be behind with the warp 


frames in doffing. Ae Os CB.) 





Working Waste. 
Epitor Corron: 

‘ I see in the June issue of Corron where the Texas mill 
men discussed, among various other subjects, the reworking 
of waste. 

The writer has tried about all methods known to mill 
men, but finds that feeding the waste by small handfuls 
direct into the automatic hopper gives the best results. 
For instance, we place a box of lap waste from the spin- 
ning room behind the hopper, and every little while the 
picker hand scatters a couple of handfu's in the hopper. 
By so doing, the waste is distributed as it should be and 
this slight amount is lost to the naked eye and does no 
harm. We use up all waste in this manner. 

When a waste machine is used, this extra process weak- 
ens the fibers still more. The less the waste is handled 
the better the results. 

WasH (R. L.) 





The 1926 edition of the Year Book and Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Manual of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, 80 Federal Street, Boston, Mass., has been 
issued. As usual, the Association has brought this impor- 
tant reference book up to date, a practice which has been 
excellently followed during the years of publication, this 
being the ninth volume in the series. Believing that the 
statistical and technical sections of the book represent the 
greatest importance as references, the Association has put 
these sections in the front part of the book, and the mem- 
bership list, condensed into one alphabetical list, is located 
in the back part of the book. 

Following the policy of adding fundamental statistics 
and technical data, among the new information incorporated 
in this edition are data found under the following heads: 
“Activity and Normal Operation of American Cotton In- 
dustry, Consumption and Stocks of Cotton by Kinds, Use 
of Rayon by Industries, Conversion Tables for Converting 
from Centigrade to Fahrenheit and from Denier to Cotton 
Count, and abstracts from the Silk Association Buying 
Rules. 





“Nothing is so difficult to do as to do nothing.” 
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In Step with the market | 


§ Sencye machines offer a variety of styles 
and colors to meet all demands. | 
Simple patterns may be produced on these 
machines as well as the more comprehensive | 
styles containing a multiplicity of colors, 
checks, dots, etc., incorporating in one ma- 
chine the advantages of all these desirable 


B-Vertical Floating 
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B-Vertical Floating features. 


Striper and Dot 


These machines are built with six and seven yarn feeding fingers 
° respectively. These machines are of floating vertical stripe design 
Machine The vertical stripes are produced by groups of knitting needles 
5 knitting with one or two yarns used for plaiting, thus producing 
—_ i perfectly clear and positive vertical stripe of a greater widtl 
than can be produced with reverse plaiting needles, particular] 

when using worsteds or soft yarns on coarser gauges 2 


*B-6 Machine ety 


vertical stripes can be lo 


of the stocking as desired, Dy the use of jacks under the needles 
a to produce the vertical stripe of the width desired 
These machines will produce repeated horizontal stripe patterns 
“fe S : = wn, 

B-7 Machine f any design up to 48 courses, if two or me course Width stripes 
are desired. Repeated patterns up to 24 courses cun be made 
single course stripes are incorporated in a. patt 
The vertical striping attachment on these machines is so arranged 
that when making plaids or checked patterns small squares can be 
inserted in the middle of the check or vertical stripe 
The above machines can be set up for either men’s half hose or 


lndies’ hose, if desired 
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The Three-Thread Overlock Seam 


BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M.A 


The three-thread overlock seam has been connected with 
one of the noteworthy developments of the knitting indus- 
try, particularly since the knitted texture came to be adapt- 
ed to so many uses for outer wear. The two-thread over- 
lock seam is very useful and has been well known in the 
knitting industry in connection with the assembling of un- 
dergarments made on the ¢ut-up or circular principle of 
manufacture and the three-thread overlock seam has been 
evolved on the same system to cope with the increasing de- 
mand of the knitted fabric for outer wear. 

The two-thread overlock seam is still largely used for 
certain grades of outer garments as well as under garments 
but it has certain drawbacks for many grades of goods. 
When the two-thread seam is subjected to strain it yields 
and if the strain is excessive it often opens or gapes, going 
back again when the stretching force has been removed. 
This tendency to gape on the part of this seam is a disad- 
vantage in outer garment manufacture as it shows things 
up and moreover it gives an appearance which is not al- 


rigid so that it supports the threads when stresses are 
plied to the seams. 
The structure of the three-thread overlock seam will be 


iT 





followed by examination of 





the seam considerably magnified tha e cony ‘ 
of the various threads of the seam may be noticed. The 


two fabrics which require to be joined are 
and B where they are noticed to be lying on top of each 
other; it should however be pointed out that this condi 
tion only holds good during the seaming operation for i 
mediately the two edges are joined, 
so that fabric A is continuous with fabrie B in the same 
plane, This action naturally causes the seamed portion to 


stand more or less erect at right angles to the fabrie or 
thereabout. 
Examination of the sea Wlll s w that there are three 


elements looping themselves together, the néedle thread 
indicated by NT is given dotted as it passes the two layers 


of fabric edge, and locks below the edge and above it as 


i 2 
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ways desirable. The wearer likes to feel that his apparel 
is secure against the outer world and for such garments 
he demands a seam or joint which will remain rigid and 
firm. 

Now the overlock seam with two threads is very elastic 
and is less bulky than the three-thread seam, which com- 
mends the two thread for many purposes of underwear 
where the small fine seam is a desideratum of first ing 
portance. In outer garments however the fabric does not 
come into direct contact with the skin of the wearer so 
that the tenet regarding bulk is not so important. One 
might ask why it is that the lockstitch so largely adopted 
for woven fabries should not be employed and the answer 
is that outer garments made from knitted fabric have 
greater elasticity than the woven types and when the 
strains of wear are imposed, the seam fabrie yields and 
also the fabric around the join. If the join is made in the 
lockstitch, this variety has little elasticity so that the strain 
would require to be borne by the two sewing cottons and 
fractures would be frequent during wear. It is quite dif- 
ferent in the woven fabric, because this texture, per se, is 





shown. In this intersection one can further distinguis! 
the thread of the first looper marked LT1 1ich is 


the thread from the second looper, LT2 \ 


bers of the seam loop with ea er in a r similar 
to the knitted fabric itself and y ay e Par ( 
as a knitted fabric of three constituent threa nke 

a knitted fabric base. 

The homogeneous character of the join with the fabric 
is one of the main factors in the success I fms systen 
of joining because the elasticity or yield of the seam ap 
proaches that of the fabric which it is uniting. At 
same time the three-thread seam locking over the edge has 
considerable strength and although it yields with strain 
always retains the perfection of join, there are no patchy 
places showing through. Dividing the s ver two 
threads which come round the edge gives etter cover 
the selvage, the appearance is smooth and even and there 


is less necessity for the cotton thread marked NT showing 
through. 
It is advisable to arrange that 


thread should, as far as possible, be hidden 
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brought about by the main disadvantage in { 
present day hosiery, namely: j 


The unsightly inside fringe of splicing ends in 
the reinforced portion which tends to slip 
through and form whiskers on the outside. 
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in white or cream, detract from the good appearance of 
a high class woolen article of outer wear. As can be 
shown however, there is very little extra outlay for such 
seams on account of increased length of sewing cotton, the 
initial eost for the machine being the chief extra expense. 
In this connection sewing machines are constructed on such 
a principle that the two-thread overlock seam may be con- 
verted to a three-thread seam at a few minutes’ notice. 
The first looper divides its function over two members, one 
of which moves towards the right and the other moves to- 
the left. 


screw off the second member and substitute for it a looper 


wards 3y a simple alteration it is possible to 
which is provided with an opening to take a second looper 
thread so that the conversion from a two-thread overlock 
to a three-thread variety is soon complete. This systen 
commends itself on account of the fact that the same ma 
chines can be utilized for different classes of goods and 
multiplication of equipment is thus avoided. In a large 
concern however where there is ample work for two-thread 
and three-thread overlock seaming, both kinds have to b 
installed. 

Reference has already been made to the way 
to 


in whieh 


the main hody or the 


tends to stand erect 


the seam 
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fabrie and particularly in coarser gauge garments the bi 


combined with 


of the sewing cottons and woolen threads, 


] 


the bite of fabric from the edge, gives in total a rather large 


along the joins of the garment. One 


this 


piece of material right 
method 


to overcome is to draw one ot the looper 


threads tightly so that the obtains kind of bias 


this 


seal 


and is afterwards ironed or fabrie. 


presse ni the 


This is a help but in many eases it is found an advantage 
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to do felling of the sea which it is passed into a s¢ 


ny 


ond machine using the chain stitch which lays the erect 
piece absolutely flat and nails it down to the fabric by a 


definite line of stitching done on the chain stitch machine 
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ment, and also a double handling of the garments, but, par- 








at a very rapid rate. 1is envolves the use of more equip- 


has been found to give satisfae- 


ticularly in fine gauges, 
tory results; the seams are strong and their apparent bulk 
is considerably reduced. 

The details of making this seam on the Singer system 


2, 3 and 4 where the various 


are given herewith in Figs. 
stages of the process are shown in the machine which is 
Fig. 2 the chief 


N is needle of the ma- 
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Manufacturers using 
WILDMAN Knit- 
ting Machinery, have 
a big advantage over 
competitors. 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, “The 
cie of Knitting.” Price $2.00. 


WILDMAN 


CIRCULAR RIBBER 
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to be well up the stem of the first looper, C, so that the 
looper thread is through the needle thread. In Fig. 3 the 
second looper, B, is noticed to be moving towards the left 
and to be in the act of entering the thread which has thus 
been placed in its path by the first looper, C. This action 
is noticed to be fully complete in Fig. 4 where the second 
looper, B, has moved upwards towards the left thereny 
pushing its own thread through that of the first looper, C. 
But it is here doing another thing, it is offering its thread, 
that is the thread of looper B, to be entered by the descend 
ing needle N. In Fig. 4 this is seen to be in active process, 
the looper B has reached its furthest point towards the 
left and is receding so that the needle which is descending 
to push its thread through the two fabric edges should on 
its way through penetrate the loop which has been care 
fully placed in its path by the second looper, B. Between 
the former stitch and the present one the needle is of course 
entering the new piece of fabric which has been pushed 
forward by the feed dog and this explains the apparently 
contorted appearance of the seam as given in Fig. 1 where 
the two looper threads are noticed to be lying across the 
edge in a diagonal direction. 

An examination of Fig. 1 will further show that there 
are various ways in which the appearance of the seam may 
be altered as the three elements can be changed in tension 
within certain well-defined limits. Usually it is not ad- 
visable to do much alteration of the needle thread, and 
the desideratum is to have this in the shortest length pos- 
sible without dragging it too tight. It is required to hide 
it between the layers of fabric but at the same time if it is 
drawn too tight, it will affect the elasticity of the seam 
and it may eut or break. The chief variation in tension 
may be made in the relative lengths of LT1 and LT2 in 
Fig. 1, and in the example the length of L771 is purposely 
made shorter than that of L772. The latter predominates 
on the edge of the seam and if it is desired to use this 
principle as a pattern medium, then the colors can be made 
different and a two-color scheme arranged along the border. 
This principle has been adopted with quite good effect in 
edging certain kinds of knitted articles cut from web, the 
overlock seam covers up the raw edge, but when colors are 
introduced into the loopers in lustrous silk materials very 
attractive borders have been produced which help the ar- 
ticle to make a somewhat different appeal to the wearer 
than the stereotyped article of apparel. 

It may be of interest to give some particulars which 
have been derived from an exhaustive series of tests made 
by the writer in the amount of sewing and seaming thread 
required for this method of joining the edges of knitted 
fabrics. By watching the length of thread which passes 
through the members during the making of a given length 
of seam, we can obtain the amount of material which is 
required to produce a given length of seam and when the 
cost of the materials are known, it is easily possible, know- 
ing the amount of seaming performed on any given class 
of article, to detail the cost of seaming on this type of 
seam. On one such test made it was found that the needle 
required 1.8 yards of sewing cotton to produce one yard 
of seaming, the first looper required 4.8 yards and the sec- 
ond looper 3.7 yards, giving a total of all three of 10.3 for 
the three threads. 

Let one example be given of how the cost of this seam 
may be calculated. Let the sewing cotton be 3/60s cotton 
counts, = 20 840 yards per pound and let the cost per 
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pound of this be $3.00; let the first looper thread be equal 


to 24s worsted counts 24 560 yards per pound which 
costs $2.00. Let the remaining looper thread be of 18s 
worsted counts of which 18 560 gives the vards per 
pound and let the cost be $2.50. The cost of say 1000 
of seaming may be estimated as follows: 
Needle thread 1.8 take-up 1000 1800 
$3.00 for 20 * 840. By proportion we have the following 
1800 * 3 
— 32 cents for needle thread 
20 < 840 
First looper has 4.8 take Dp » UUU 4800 y irds at 
$2.00 per 24 >< 560 
4800 « 2 
— 71 cents for the t looper thread 
24 < 560 
Seeond iooper has 3.7 take Ip 1000 3700 yards at 


$2.50 per 18 560 yards 


3700 2.5 
ee 93 cents 
18 560 

All the items added give 32 + 71 + 93 $1.96 for 


thread per 1000 yards of seaming in this style of seam. 


Let one type of garment have 56 yards of seaming per 
dozen garments, and on the above particulars the cost due 


to seaming materials alone would be proportionate, on the 
basis of $1.96 per 1000 wards 


1.96 S~ 56 





ll eents pproximately 
L000 
Let us suppose that these garments are seamed first 
and then felled with the chain stiteh, the felling thread 
being in 20s worsted counts and the cost $1.75 per pound 


Let the take-up be 4.5, that is 4.5 yards of thread are en 
ployed tor one yard ol sean 1 
the length of thread would be 56 \ 4.5 and this will re 
quire to be taken proportionately at the rate of $1.75 per 
20 560 yards. 

56 & 4.5 1.75 
— + cents approximately per dozen 


20 560 
garments due to the felling of the three thread overlock 
seam. 


The true system of costing and cost accounting is that 





founded on the exact determination every detail of the 
manufacturing routine and such calculations serve to put 
the system of seam costing on a definite basis. It may be 
said that such calculations give rise to surprise that the 
cost due to this item is so small, in many cases a 
larger figure is allowed for by guesswork 


The Franklin Rayon Dyeing Company has been incor 


porated under the laws of the state of Rhode Island w 


the following officers: E. S. Graves, president: H. D 
Evans, vice-president; and A. N. Dana, secretary. This 
new corporation is affiliated with the Franklin Process 
Company of Providence and Philadelphia, and will en 
gage in the commission dyeing of rayon in the wound 
forn A new method of dyeing will be used which has 
been perfected after considerable research work. This 
method has a considerable advantage over skein dyeing 
in that it leaves the rayon in much better condtion and r 
duces winding cost, the company states 


The company will be located in the George E. Boyden 
plant at 86 Crary St., Providence, which it has purchased 
and will remodel and re-equip. Operations will probably 


begin in the early Fall. 
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TRUE RIBBED! 


1" the quality of tops it 
produces, the Univer- 
sal Hosiery Ribber has 
lifted hosiery standards 
to a new and higher 
level. Elasticity! Springy 
fit! Shape-clinging power! 
Uniformity and evenness 
of stitch! These elements 
are knit into the very 
fabric itself by the Uni- 
versal. Investigate. - 

FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


120 Broadway James Building 
NEW YORK CITY CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Acceptance of Defective Goods 


BY LESLIE CHILDS 














As a general proposition of law, the delivery of a de- 
fective installment of goods, which are to be delivered in 
that manner, will justify the buyer in refusing further de- 
liveries. But, on the other hand, if the buyer accepts a 
defective installment, he may cut off his right to refuse 
other installments providing they comply with the terms of 
the contract. 

It is obvious that this rule of commercial! law is of great 
t 


importance to buyers and sellers of goods to be delivered 


in installments. And, as an illustration of its application 
to a ease arising in the textile field, the Arkansas case of 


Westbrook vs. Mente & Company, 282 S.W. 


reviewed with interest and profit by textile executives in 


961, may be 


ceneral. 
In this case the appellee entered into a contract for 


the sale of 75,000 yards of burlap to be made into bags 


with the appellant. This contract was executed in August, 
1920, and provided that deliveries should be made in 
monthly installments from September, 1920, to Mareh, 1921, 
inclusive, upon receipt of shipping instructions from the 
appellant. 

The appellant gave shipping instructions from time to 
time and shipments were made up to November, 1921, 
which was the last shipment ordered. This shipment left 
45,000 yards of the contract undelivered, and the appellant 
declined to receive further installments under the contract. 

Following this the appellee brought the instant action 
to recover damages for the breach of the contract by the 
appellant. In defense to this action the appellant set up 
that the shipments had not complied with the contract in 
several respects, which, it contended justified a refusal 
to receive further deliveries. 

Now at this point it may be noted that the appellant 
accepted and paid for all the installments received. And 
further, that appellant made no complaint as to the quality 
of the material after acceptance of the last shipment in 
November, 1921. 

On this state of facts the trial court directed a judg- 
ment in favor of the appellee. From this an appeal was 
taken to the higher court, and here, in stating the general 
rule, as to the effect of the acceptance of a defective in- 
stallment, on the right of the buyer to reject subsequent 
installments, the court said: 

“The correct rule of law has been recognized by 
court to be that, in a contract for the sale of articles to be 


his 


delivered in installments the purchaser cannot accept a 


delivery, even though it does not conform to the contract, 
and thereafter refuse on that account to accept other de- 
liveries which do conform to the contract, but that the fact 


t falling short 


that the purchaser has accepted an installmer 
of the requirements of the contract does not require him 
to accept other installments which do not meet the require 


ments of the contract.’ 
Following the above statement of the general rule, the 
court directed attention to its application to the facts of th 
instant ease. In this connection the court, among other 
things, said: 
“Tf the appellant had refused to accept a shipment 
bags which failed to come up to the requirements of tl 
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contract, he would have treated the contract as broken and 


refused to acc 
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ts the Pale Moon? 
Not nearly as White as 
Solozone-Bleached Goods 


(A permanent white without weakening, 
soft, odorless and elastic) 


Send for 
any of these interesting We are equipped 
Booklets to process sample lots 
‘*Make your own Liquid Peroxide’’ of any size 


under mill conditions 
and 


‘* Efficient and Economical Bleaching’’ 


‘*The Public want better Bleached 
Goods — Where can they get them?’’ instruct the bleacher 


“Whe 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICALC, 
709 Sixth Av2nue 
New York 
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Worsted Hosiery Yarns 


Worsted yarns suitable for the weaving trade rarely, 
if ever, meet the requirements of the hosiery manufacturer. 
Usually, even soft weft yarns have too great a degree of 
twist to show the best results in knitting. Yarns are re- 
quired which combine certain properties of typical worsteds 
with characteristics more generally found in woolens. 

Hard-twisted yarns and those of a harsh and wiry na 
ture produce imperfect knitted fabric. The wales, instead 
of lying straight, have an irregular racked appearance. 
Cheap fabrics, knitted from low worsteds, nearly always 
show this defect to a more or less extent. The same low- 
quality worsted yarns also have a tendency to spring from 
the head of the needles during loop formation. Lubrication 
with a mixture of soap and vegetable oil counteracts this 
tendency, and also, by making the yarn more plastic, helps 
to overcome the wale distortion defect in the fabric. Lu- 
brication, however, is often inadvisable, and should not 
take place unless absolutely necessary. 

Very soft twist is best for hosiery purposes, for, though 
soft-spun yarns are lacking in strength, they possess other 
characteristics of greater importanee to the knitter. Great 
strength is unnecessary; the action of knitting does not sub 
ject the thread to much strain if well-wound bobbins are 
used, pot-eyes are clear from lint, and the thread is not 
bent at sharp angles as it is fed to the needles. 

Frequent knots are decidedly objectionable, but the trou- 
ble they cause is minimized if the tying of weaver’s knots 
is rigidly enforced. In any ease, round knots should be 
avoided. Unwieldy knots limit the usefulness of a knit- 
ting machine which is largely decided by the range of 
yarn counts it will accommodate. The smaller the knots the 
thicker the yarns that may be safely employed. Beyond 
a certain point, even weaver’s knots may cause holes in the 
fabric. To overcome this, it is not uncommon to emplo} 
two independent single yarns instead of a two-fold yarn. 
Two single strands of 28s will work together on a machine 
which will not take a 2/28s. This practice is open to some 
objection in view of the fact that the single 28s will, ulti- 
mately, be harder twisted than the individual strands of th« 
doubled yarn. 

Slubs and burrs in the yarn considerably hinder pro 
duetion when worked on machines possessing delicate stop 
motions; on machines without stop motions, slubs are liable 
to cause “press-offs.” These faults are most common in the 
poorer qualities of single dry-spun yarns. 

Excessive variation in yarn diameter gives rise to a de- 
fect in knitted fabric known as“cloudiness.” Thick and 
thin places show up to such a marked degree that the 
knitting machine is gradually superseding the velvet-covered 
board as the medium of testing the uniformity of yarns. 
This accounts for the unreasonableness of hosiery manu- 
facturers in expecting an almost perfect uniformity even 
in low-priced yarns. 

Desirable Characteristics of Hosiery Yarns. 

There is no need to further emphasize the desirability 
of even, regularly-twisted yarns for hosiery purposes. 
Searcely less important is the question of covering power. 
In this respect the ideal hosiery worsted should be more 
of the nature of a woolen yarn, Goods are often required 
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light in weight but full and solid in appearance. This 
necessitates the use of yarns with good covering properties 
to fill up the loop interstices. 

Softness, so essential in underwear from the wearer’s 
point of view, is a valuable asset from the knitter’s point 
of view alike in all types of worsted yarn, whether to be 
used for underwear, hose, or outerwear. Other desirable 
characteristics include pliability, hygroscopicity and elastie- 
ity. 

Some of these characteristis are common in all classes 
of wool, others are more marked in some wools than in 
others, but all, with possibly one exception, are materially 
affected by the method of spinning and by the amount of 
twist introduced in the final operation. 

While it must be understood that the hosiery trade 
absorbs a large variety of worsted yarns, some differing 
only slightly from those used for weaving purposes, the 
most satisfactory knitting yarns can only be spun by using 
specially-selected wools and subjecting them to such treat- 
ment as will give even yarns of maximum bulk and soft 
ness. 

Raw Material and Methods of Spinning. 

Bulky wools are eminently suitable for the production 
ot full, soft-handling yarns. Hence “skin” wool may be 
employed with advantage, provided it is blended with 
“fleece” wool, to give elasticity and softness. The harsh- 
ness of “slipe’ wool detracts from its value for hosiery 
purposes, thought it is used in low qualities. Of the 
“fleece” wools which give the best results, the “Puntas 
Arenas,” “Cape,” and “B. A.” 
portant. 

For dealing with short, weak wools, French spinning 


varieties are the most im- 


machinery is generally employed. The Heilman comb re- 
jects only the very shortest fibers, and the short fibers re- 
tained in the “top” help to give bulk. As no twist is intro- 
duced in the drawing operations and worsted mule frames 
are used for the actual spinning, a thread is obtained as 
soft and full as possible. Longer and stronger wools may 
also be spun on the French system, but the English system 
can be adapted to give equally good results. 

There are four standard types of hosiery worsted yarns, 





V1Z: 

|. Worsted and crossbred yarns 

2. Fingering yarns. 

3. Cashmere yarns. 

4. Botany yarns. 

Worsted and Crossbred Yarns. 

T 1e ter ‘““worsted,” as apphed 0 plery yar 

usually restricted to those of low and medium quality, u 


to 58s top. Worsted and crossbred yarms are spun on the 
£. ] 


English system from oil-combed tops. Worsted only dif 


fer from crossbreds in that they may be spun from tops 


of lower quality. Open drawing machinery is not uncon 
monly employed for coarse yarns. Fine yarns, and thos¢ 
spun to a count approaching the quality count, are more 
suitably drawn on the “Cone” system. The spinning may 


take place on flyer, cap or ring frames. 


+4 


Single yarns of this type are hardly if ever used. The 


folding together of two or more single strands insures 
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Zehlendorf Viscose 







RAYON YARNS 


A Quality Product 


Zehlendorf Viscose Rayon main- 
tains the highest of standards. We 
invite your thorough tests. Zehlen- 
dorf Viscose Rayon will meet your 
most stringent requirements. 


Fully diamond reeled with cotton 
tie-bands, Zehlendorf Viscose Ray- 


on winds flawlessly. Fully bleach- 
ed and with fine lustre, it dyes 
readily and evenly. 


Adaptable to all rayon purposes. 


Stock carried in New York. 


Singles in A and B grades, regular and spe- 
cial twists for weavers, knitters and braiders. 


NEUBURGER & CO., Inc. 


Established 1866 


160 Fifth Avenue 
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Write for Catalog and Prices 
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SHELL STITCH 
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FOR FINISHING 
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KNITTED AND 
| WOVEN FABRICS. 


MERROW 
Reg. Trade Mark 
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- QUANTITY PRODUC- 
TION AT LOW OPER- 
ATING COST 
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THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 
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greater regularity and better covering power. The direc- 
tion of twist in the single is almost invariably anti-clock- 
wise. The final twist usually just balances the initial twist. 
In the case of a typical 2/22s worsted, 50s top quality, the 
singles, spun on a cap frame, are given nine turns per 
inch. In doubling, which takes place on a ring frame, 
41% turns per inch are introduced in the opposite direc- 
tion. The resulting thread lies straight and has no ten 
dency to curl. 

Threefold and fourfold yarns are fairly common for 
the manufacture ef coarse half-hose, golf hose and outer- 
wear. 

Fingering Yarns. 

The only distinctive feature of these yarns is that. they 
are spun on flyer frames, which produce smoother yarns 
than either cap or ring frames. Like worsted and cross- 
bred yarns, they are spun in oil on the English system, and 
folded, but they are, as a rule, of softer handle and bulkier 
appearance. 

Cashmere Yarns. 

These yarns are spun on the French system from what 
are termed “dry-combed” tops as distinct from “oil- 
combed” tops. The tops are generally combed in oil; the 
oil is removed afterwards by backwashing, and no further 
oil is added. The tops are allowed to mature before draw- 
ing and spinning take place. The twistless roving pro- 
duced by porcupine drawing is finally spun on the mule 
frame with very soft twist. Dry spinning gives a softer 
and bulkier thread than is obtained by spinning in oil, at 
the expense of strength and durability. As a result of 
the use of cashmere yarns for the fine knitted outer gar- 
ments, the term “cashmere” has lately been applied rather 
to the fabric than to the yarn. 

Botany Yarns. 

The term “botany” is now commonly used to designate 
dry-spun yarns and also many yarns spun in oil, and that 
quite independent of the quality of top from which these 
yarns are spun. It should, strictly speaking, be reserved 
for yarns spun, either in oil or dry, from 60s top quality 
or above. 

A large variety of color and fancy mixtures are now 
used for knitted garments. The true mixture yarns are 
less popular at the present time than the marls. The single 
marl yarn—a yarn spun from two rovings of different 
colors—is occasionally used, but to nothing like the same 
extent as the mock marl. This is a folded yarn having 
each component thread of a different color. A very soft 
twist is introduced in doubling, the mixed color effect is 
apparent even at a distance. Artificial silk and wool marls 
find a ready market. If used in the “grey,” they can be 
eross-dyed after knitting to give any desired two-color 
effect. 

Artificial silk and wool may also be blended in the fibrous 
state, and if the synthetic fiber is cut into short lengths 
the blended material can be spun upon a worsted prin- 
ciple. Natural silk from broken or tangled cocoons can be 
utilized along with wool in the same way. These union 
yarns possess the warmth, fulness and softness of hosiery 
worsteds combined with a decided luster, which adds greatly 
to their popularity —The Textile Recorder. 


“The thing that keeps most people broke is trying to 
make other people think they are not broke.” 
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What Do You Know 
About Them! 


What you actually know about 
the machines you propose to in- 
stall in your mills is your only real 
insurance on the investment. 


Ask any, or all, 
of the many owners 
and users of Brin- 
ton machines what 
their experience 
has been. 


Find out what 
Brinton machines 
can do; do do; and, 
always will con- 
tinue to do. 


And, we will be 
glad to help you to 
make the most 
stringent investiga- 
tion possible, be- 
cause we know 
Brinton machines 
have always more 
than fulfilled any 


promise we have made for them. 





Let us send you full information 
of our complete line. 


H. BRINTON CO., PHILA., PA. 
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Great Britain and the 
Continent: Wildt 
3 Ltd., Leicester, 
Eng. 





South America: Santi FYOREI:3N 

ago Scotto, Moreno AGENTS China and Japan: El 

1756. Casilla Correo brook Inc., 51 Ki- 
2, Buenos Aires, Ar a toad, Shanghai, 

gentine Republic China 
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ARNS for mercerizing should 

be of high uniform quality. 
Spinning mills which produce such 
yarns is one reason for STAND- 
ARD Mercerized Yarn, quality and 
knitting economy. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Sales Office: Lafayette Bldg., PHILA. 
Canadian Representative: 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd.. TORONTO, MONT'L 
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ere Bleached and Dyed 


on Cones 






HE ELMORE COMPAN 
MERCERIZED 


Liab Specializing 20 Lligitive Shades 
Spindale Y/~ a 
us, for Platting and Splictn 


ELMORE. co. 


, 
Spindale, NM C. 
Licensed Manufacturers Tinted Yarn 
Selling Agents JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 
Charlotte, New York, Philadelphia, Reading, Chattanooga 
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Contracts have been placed for 42-gauge machines of 


German construction for two more full-fashioned hosiery 


mills in Philadelphia, one of which will be operating late 
this year and the other 1927. 


The William 


creased their production of Granite 


early in 
which in the last year in- 
hosiery by 
a three-acre 
tract purchased from and adjoining the mercerizing plant 
of Boger & Cra\ 


Brown Co., 
brand 
around 65 per cent will build a factory on 
ford, where they will install 100 machines, 
al to 220. The 
first unit in a group to be erected and will house a finishing 
plant. two stories and basement. 
The Majestie Silk Hosiery Co. 7 
preparation for housing 14 machines, 10 of 
24-section leggers and four 28-sect 
all high The president is James Kane, thi 
spirit in the Majestic Silk Hosiery Dyeing Co., 
to be under practically the 
Earl G. Se 
organization. 
The Busy Bee Hosiery Co., Reading, 
men’s and women’s full-fashioned silk 


bringing the tot new building will be the 


It will be of 


fs ry 
act Vy bpuldain 


has a 
in course Ol 
! 


which will ion footers, 


guiding 


speer i 
the two en- 
management. 


terprises same 


wiendt is secretary and treasurer of the hosiery 
manufacturers of 
hosiery, is building 
an addition in which will be installed 42-gauge machines for 


approximately doubling the company’s production. 


Co-Ed Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, is installing, in an 
addition to the factory, 50 Reading full-fashioned machines 


of 42-gauge, 23 of which are in operation. The company 
being sold up to the end of 


tract with a large direct-to-retailer manufa 


reports the year, under a con- 


. 


eturing organiza- 


tion. 
By operating a part of their plant overtime, the Apex 
Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, is turning off around 14,000 


dozen pairs of full-fashioned silk hosiery a week. 
A device 
atie dropping of 


h se DY 
pro- 


lievement of the 


for narrowing the toe of spring knit 


e auton needles as the narrowing 


ceeds, as in full-fashioned, represents an acl 
Dexdale Hosiery Mills, Lansdale, Pa. 
nated until only 14 remain on either side of the opening to 


losed | 


Needles are elimi- 


be ¢ looping. There have been a number of dem- 
onstrations, proving the device mechanically perfect, and it 
by the Dexdale 


lems associated with its commercial practicability have been 


is felt management that when certain prob- 
revolutionizing 


Dex- 


ill-fashioned and spring 


solved the first important step toward 


seamless hosiery knitting will have been taken. The 





dale company manufactures both 
s no orders: for distant delivery, 
president of the 


needle hosiery 
} 


and aecept 
“hooked full all the time,” 
Schierenbeck. 


ut is says the 
company, L. 
Construction work has begun on the third unit of the 


Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, Oregon. The new build- 
100x100 feet, 
to the present factory buildings, one of 
The 
and concrete construction. 

The capital stock of the New Haven 
Fort Wayne, Ind., is being increased fron 
$500,000, to cover the cost of a building just « 
the installation of new equipment in it. Fred J 
president of the company. 

Monroe Hosiery Mills, Stroudsburg 
plieation for a charter, those interested including Harry A. 


will be adjacent 
which 


new structure will be 


ing will be one story, and 


was com- 





pleted only a few months ago. 


of steel 





Silk Hosiery Co.., 
$900,000 ti 
pleted and 


Rup 


has made ap- 
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Feld roise, al ry 

ot P} sielp | ( I r é 
and it 1s understood a mill for the manufacture of women’s 
u fashioned er pe € 

Qakbrook Hosiery Company, Reading, P } beer 
granted a permit to erect a one-st ry: 3 ory uiding at 
an estimated « of $3,000 

Gehman Knitting M Baily, Pa é rT 
id yn, in W heir p é 
half-hose will be expanded. 4 

lr} e Swe el ina I ] t 
Knitting Co, 1 o be ike \ y the M zk ting 

Manitowoc, Wis., a subs iry formed by t company 
"his equipment will be transferred to Mani from | 
eago. N. L. Martz is president easurer « ew 
concern. 

Hermosa Hosiery Mills, ] H ssa B ( for 
nia, have begun production on ’s silk hosiery. J 
A. Ross of Los Angele V re I Dav A 
wages formerly of Chicago ( D 
H. Young, president of the Golden § s Mills In 
is also president of the new con 

Alspach Knitting Co., Ine., Orwigsburg, Pa., has beer 
negotiating with the busir ( cr, A witk 
a view to locating a plant there, it le d. 

A one-story addition is being eré 1 by the Anderson 
Hosiery Mills, Anderson, S. C. 1 24x70 fee 
and bathing suits w e 1 ) ( 1e! 
to be installed. Further expansio1 the ng suit « 
of the business is planned for 

Jnderwear will be manufacture Mont lextiles 
Charlottesville, Va. M. M. Hender Norwa ( 
and T. Caz Crump, of ¢ 3 

Hanes Ho Mills ( \V S N. ¢ 

i removed Ss ne } i ne \ 4 
building is two-story, 500x] ( : 
two-and-one-half stories, 150x90 feet, with basement I 
wood. Greens Xx i; n p inv were t] e engineers. 

Pool Knitting Company, Sherman, Texas., is 1 ke 
in extension to the manufacturing plant. Carl L. Po 
president. 

An addit s being made : e Standard H 
Mills, Burlington, N. C. This will be of brick construction, 
hree stories, 34x60 feet. Knitting equipment and winders 
Vill be inelude I 1 I pme! } ins € 

\ second T } | Y ¢ 7 i ] y the 
buildings « yd risen WW Mills 
Company, A N.C. J 
struction, and x i 
r\dded. aeecort , ( \\ G 1 
endent 

Modern bi r room pract rle 
non-return stop valve on e 
eonsists of two or \ 

107, published by Jen] B s, 80 W S N 
York, describes and illustrates the Jenl f tie e& 
izing stop and check (non-ret 

purpose It 1 ff 

hy equalizing press rev 4 
the aecidenta ing Oo € ) 


men may he wi 
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HIS high, narrow type of winder, built to wind Rayon 
and hard or soft silk requires only a minimum of floor 
space. 

Kither the automatic screw traverse, or the regular patented 

cam Traverse with adjustable throw can be adapted to this 

Atwood Machine to wind perfect, smoothly wound bobbins. 

The Atwood is the only winder made with gear gain adjust- 

able swifts. 

a 
The 5B Spinner 

This spinner represents the highest point in silk-throwing 

evolution. It doubles and spins up to 14 ends of silk or Ray- 

on, and produces perfectly wound bobbins. Improved fea- 
tures such as the 2 inch feed roll, spindle swing holder, and 
chain and sprocket drive insure uniformity of production. 

Specifications and prices on request. 


The Atwood Machine Co. 
Established 1863 
Stonington, Conn., 95 Madison Ave., New York City 
Southern Representative: H. L. McCall, Cutter Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Backing Yarn Kinks and Misses on Fancy Half 
Hose 


EpItor COTTON: 


We are making a fancy half-hose on the Banner ma 
chine, with the horizontal] striping attachment, and securing 
the vertical stripe with forward and backward hook needles. 

We are having trouble with the backing yarn or inside 
yarn on the vertical stripe, missing, both in the two-p 
and single yarns. When the finger drops in it makes a 


kind of kink and the varn fails to fall into the needle. 


” 


Any information the readers of “Knitting Kinks” can 
give us as to the probable causes of this trouble will be 
sincerely appreciated. 

S. H. (Tenn 
Kinks on the Loopers. 
EDITOR CorTon : 

There is one thing which I think will be of possible in 
readers of 
minor operations in the manufacture of hosiery. 


terest to the “Knitting Kinks,’ namely, the 


neglect of 


Some wise bird, at some time, said “It’s the little things 


at count.”” Now the fellow who said that certainly must 


ave been a knitting mill man. Some mills seem to have 


a tendency to neglect the looping. They just take this op- 


eration as a matter of course. Now looping is one of the 
biggest “little things” that the manufacturer runs across. 


especially in times of depression and heavy competition. 


rood hose and buten- 


It seems a shame to make a perfect! 


think the most 


er it up on a looping machine. I 
rules in a mill should be in the locping department. Of 

“Our 
races the whole plant; we watch one department as close 
But that 


Is it not better to have 


course most superintendents will say, system em- 


v as we do another.” is not the point. 


a knitted third, second or mend 
er than to pay the knitter for firsts and let the lo 
think the 


should be watched. Naturallv the fa: 


per n ake 
waste of them? I farther the sock goes in pro 
cess, the closer it 
Three knitter thirds shoul 
= oa 
Now 1t Has 

T 


since I have worked on looping machines, but ] 


ther it goes the more it costs. 


sometime 


be equal to one motor third. beer 
remember 


a few little “kinks” that helped me out wonder 


Most all of us had 


That is one of the biggest looping troubles. 


{ 


1 1 +, 4 
have trouble with our tr mers. 


trouble is caused by not having the knives or trimmers 
properly ground, not set right, stroke off. 
other things. 


with the brass, then I turn the machine hy 


many I always set the lower 


he } 
land 


blade carrier is in at its fartherest point. Then I 
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PRACTKAL DISCUSSIONS BY COTTONS 
READERS ON VARIOUS KNITTING SUBJECTS 


We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
connection with the knitting mill from the office to the 
packing and shipping departments. Questions, answers 
or letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. All questions 
will be answered as promptly as possible. The names 
and addresses of the contributors must be given, but 
will be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All accepted contributions other than 
questions will be paid for after publication. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 


Pe Tr) 


top blade so it will just cover t ‘ ! ! Nat 





if the course is changed the top black e chang I 
find that a few drops of oil rig} the knives pri 
the necessity of having to grind ther » often. If there 
is a machi yn whiel e tr S 1 
often just try a few drops of oil an ang wna 
the result will be. Understand, t n the 
knives, and should be stainless 

I also use a piect emer 9 
off of the needle. It is much easie1 ! ¢ é 
polish the point of the needl 


one. In one mill I know of the 

down every morning at 9:30 3 
for two minutes in order to clean u} ei! ping machines 
In this time each operator cleans ug 
Needless to say, this mill has a ver ot 

work from its loopers. A 1 

that time. Also, the looper ope ) ( ! 

down all day and this takes a str 


The Victorious FE: 
have invented a revolving brush for Wrig Steady D 
loopers. This brush 


a comb, thus 


revolves ( Sn 4 
insuring a clean brus es. 7 
saves needles and lots of 
equipped with one of these, and P 


makes an ideal 


Fuzzy Rayon on Plaited Work 


some ( 4 I . \ a 
a questo ro i wiht . 
1 fuzzv looking fabric or B e, | ng 120 
denier cose rayon on 7/0 er yar 

I cannot offer so very many suggestions on this subje 
in addition to those read resented 11 ir eolumr 
However, I have found that on this type of work, 11 + 
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lateh ring is too low, the latch of the needle will have a 
tendency to “fuzz” up the rayon yarn. I have found it a 
good idea, in eliminating this fuzzy appearance, to run the 
atch ring as high as possible. 

Also, this trouble could be caused from the sinkers be- 
ing in so far that while they will not break the yarn en- 
tirely, at the same time they will break some of the fila- 
ments in the rayon, which will result in this objectionable 
appearance on the face of the stocking after it is knitted. 


F. T. (TENN). 


EpiTor Corron : 

In the June issue you published several good replies to 
a question which had previously appeared in “Knitting 
Kinks,” from a man who was getting fuzzy work on a 
Banner machine, plaiting rayon over mercerized, using 
the horizontal striper, and forward and backward hook 
needles to get the vertical stripe. 

These replies seemed to cover the ground, but it oc- 
curred to me that I might offer some additional pointers 
from my own experience on this class of work that would 
throw some more light on the subject. 

Among the things I have found will cause fuzzy work 
is the fact of the latch ring being set incorrectly, either 
too high or too low. 

Also, an important fact to remember is that with rayon 
fuzzy work is certain to result. You can knit pure silk 
just as tightly as you please, but with rayon it is an en- 
tirely different matter, and it is necessary to make a fabric 
that is not so tight when this fiber is used in its construc- 
tion 

This fuzziness also can come from the bumper cams 
not coming in right, and I have found a number of men 
puzzled here. I will say that my rule for setting here is 
21% sinkers behind the needle. 

Also it is important to see that the right-hand sinker 
cam is set in sufficiently far to throw the stitch over the 
center hook needle. While the forward hook needle is used 
for making the stripe it can be practically forgotten when 
looking for the causes of fuzzy work, as the other two are 
the main ones to contend with in this trouble. 

T. W. (Teny.) 

Cutting Out the Ankle on Seamless Hose. 
Epiror Co7rron : 

Answering the inquiry of “A. C. (N. C.)” relative to 
cutting out the ankle of seamless hosiery, would say that 
there are machines specifically designed for this operation, 
notably one by the Merrow Machine Company. 

This machine has an automatic stitch control which 
automatically introduces more stitches in the back seam at 
the point where the stock is sheared out of the ankle, which 
is intended to stitch closely enough to bind all the stitches 
on the sheared edges of the fabric, and to prevent runs or 
drop stitches. 

There are different methods of operating the machines. 
Some mills board the stocking and indicate the amount to 
9e sheared out by a chalk mark, which is used as a shear- 
ing guide for the machine operator. Other mills handle 
the goods just as they come from the knitting machines, 
depending on the sewing machine operator to shear and 
shape without any guiding marks. 

After short practice, an intelligent operator can cut 
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the stocking in a very satisfactory way so far as shape is 
concerned without any guiding marks. 

As a practice, I personally do not think well of the 
operation of shaping the ankle of seamless hosiery by 
shearing, no matter how it is done, as I do not believe that 
the sheared stitches can be satisfactorily controlled and at 
the same time make a slightly back seam. 

ContripuTor No, 263. 





Eliminating “Ears” in the Gore. 
Epitor CorrTon: 

I noticed in the May issue that “Contributor No. 53” 
asked for a remedy for what he calls “ears” right in the 
corners of the gore on ladies’ mercerized hosiery where 
they are looped. 

All seamless hosiery mills have this trouble. I do not 
know what size boards this man uses, but I have found here 
that the best way we have discovered to reduce this problem 
is to put more links in the toe and run the gore down 
longer. The longer the gore the better chance he will 
have for getting these “ears” out. I cannot tell him how 
much to put in, but suggest that he try two or three more 
links and go on up as his conditions will permit. 

If he tries this I would be glad to know if it helps him, 
and also if he has found some other way to get around this 
difficulty. 

, 8. H. (Ga.) 
Epitor Corton : 

Some time ago I noticed a question signed “Contributor 
No. 53,” asking if any readers had found a way of elimi- 
nating “ears’ or puckers in the gore of ladies’ mercerized 
hose after boarding. 

In my opinion, this trouble will never be entirely elimi- 
nated, because when you work toward the end of getting 
rid of them altogether you run into other things just as 
bad or worse which makes it impracticable, so, like the 
poor, they will be with us always. 

However, I have been able to reduce them materially, 
although my method of doing it is directly contrary to the 
ideas of a lot of men. I mean that numbers of men I 
have talked to about this say that the way to do it is to 
put more links in the toe. I have found just the opposite 
to be true—that by taking out, say, a couple of links and 
running eight links in the toe, I can get rid of a lot of 
this puckering. It shortens the gore, 

I would be glad to have the readers try out this idea, 
and let me know what they think about it. Also, if any- 
one has a better way of reducing these “ears,” we all 
would like to know about it. T. K. (TEnN.) 


National Erie Black RF is a new direct black offered 
by the National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc., as a 
companion product to Erie Black BF. It is redder in 
shade than the latter dye, but possesses very simHar prop- 
erties. Like the other direct blacks of this class, it is 
highly recommended for the dyeing of cotton, rayon, pure 
and tin-weighted silks, and cotton and silk hosiery. It also 
will be found desirable as a speck dye, and in the dyeing of 
leather and paper. A noticeable improvement in fastness 
‘o washing is obtained by the usual aftertreatment with 
formaldehyde. 
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dl watch for tt / 
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7 HEN the ratio of “seconds” rises it is a red 
flash of warning that something is wrong. 
The fault may lie with your needles. 
















But notice how quickly the trouble subsides 
when you fill your machines with Torrington 
Needles. The reason for this satisfying result 
resides in the fact that Torrington appreciates 
the vital importance of latch needles — and 
makes them accordingly. 


You may depend upon the uniformity, smooth- 
ness, temper and correctness of construction of 
these premier needles. 





The TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington,Conn, USA. 


BRANCHES 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY C B. BARKER & °o LTC LOS FABR ANTES c 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS 140-144 W. 22ND STREET 964 ALLE BELGRANO 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BUENOS AIRES 


FACTORIES AT 
TORRINGTON, CONN MANCHESTER, N. H UPPER BEDFORD ANADA 
COVENTRY ENGLAND AACHEN, GERMANY 





Send for this 
FELDLOCK 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
“The machine that makes production” 


ooklet 


It shows how 
CYour production 
may be increased 


| | SERS of felling machines will profit by 
reading this book. It presents facts, photo- 


graphically illustrated. After reading it you 
readily understand why the new Feldlock 


Machine makes production. 


The big increase in volume is due to new and 
exclusive features. For instance, the Feldlock 
principal of feeding off, instead of onto, the arm. 


Other manufacturers are using the Feldlock to make 
larger profits, and to solve competitive problems. 
Mail the coupon for your copy of the Feldlock Booklet. 


Address our nearest Branch 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


(Address our nearest Branch) 


Gentlemen: lam interested in know- 
LL OX CHI E 0. ing how to obtain more production. 
Please send me new Feldlock Booklet. 
Home Office: 658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Baltimore, Md. Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio (Name) 

321 No. Howard St. 111 Summer St. 206 W. Monroe St. 206 West 7th St. 

Cleveland, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. Minneapolis, Minn. Newark, N. J. Philadelphia, Pa. 

340 The Arcade 938 Maple Ave. 118 South 8th St. 524 Broad St. 131 South 12th St. (Company) 

San Francisco, Cal. St. Louis. Mo. Troy, N. Y. Washington, D. C. i 

504 Sutter St. 209 No. 10th St. Fulton & Fourth Sts. 702 10th St., N. W. 

Canadian Representative: W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton and Montreal (Siveat dnd Moaaher) 
WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CoO., Ltd., 
20 Fore Street, London, E. C. 2, England 
(City and State) 


Branches 
Birmingham Luton Manchester Leeds Glasgow Belfast 


Nottingham Leicester ‘ 
Paris Brussels Milan 
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Inspecting Underwear Fabric 
Epitor CorTron : 

In the May issue, in “Knitting Kinks,” you recall that 
you published a question from me asking other underwear 
mills to give any methods used by them for inspecting un- 
derwear fabric immediately following the process of knit- 
ting, this inspection to be done on the “perch” system of 
passing the tubing over a frame between the inspector and 
the light, in order to check up on needle lines and other 
defects that would get by any method of practical in- 
spection on the knitting machine. 

Following this, in the July number, you published sev- 


eral very helpful replies to the question from mills, which 





N 


any system they may have. Or, if any of your readers wh 
do not have this system in their mills are contemplating 
the use of such a proposition ¢a é ir method to base 
their plans on in addition to those of hic 1 ve al 


ready published deseriptions. 


I will now describe our “perch” stand, over which the 
goods pass and which IS SHOWN 1n Lhe accompan' 9 ius 
tration. This is a simply constructed affair, made largely) 
of 2x4 wood pieces. The stand in our Ss approx 
mately 74% feet high. The length over all fr nt te 
back is 5 feet 5 inches. It is approximately 51% feet wide 

On the side next to the window we h: 
stand in front of which the operator is situate At the 
bottom end will be seen a roller, 4, 





assisted us materially in making plans for installing such 
a system in our own knitting department. I especially ap- 
preciate your sending to me advance copies of these replies 
so promptly after they were received by you, as this fact 
enabled us to get started with our own plans sooner, and 
I am sure that other underwear men reading “Knitting 
Kinks” were interested thus to get an idea of practices in 
other mills. 

In line with this thought, and since we have our own 
system now in successful operation, I am going to describe 
it for you, so that by having it published in “Knitting 
Kinks,” other underwear mill men who are interested can 


ro 


see how we do it and possibly apply any of our ideas to 


ing the regular inspection, but was included to provide tor 


the operator for any reason desiring to pull the cloth dow: 
over the table for more diligent inspection or other purposs 


ne 


Extending out from the frame on the side nearer 
window we built two arms which, in suitable plain bear 
ings or housing, support the large roll which pulls the 
goods through the machine. This roll, BB, 

1 


is 7% inches in diameter, and extends across the width of 


indicated a 


the machine. It is covered with emery such as is used for 
grinding rollers for ecard and doffer cylinder clothing 
the cotton mill, to give it friction on the fabric. 


Resting on this emery covered roll is an idler roll, C, 


which rests in a slotted inclined bearing. This is a plain 
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MERGERIZED 
YARNS 


JAMES BUILDING MAIN OFFICE 323 SO. FRANKLIN ST., 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. BANKERS TRUST BLDG CHICAGO, ILL. 

521 COURT STREET JOHNSTON BLDG. 
READING, PA. PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


122 E. 7th STREET MILLs WESTAWAY BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. CHESTER, PA. HAMILTON, CANADA 


PAE SE ST eee Mhit ! 





AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING CO. 
_ MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. 
SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 
HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARNS—l6sto 80s 
Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 
General Office, Mt. Holly, N. C. 
Representatives 


THOS. 8. TULEY, 
1318 McHenry 8t., 


R. D. McDONALD, Louisville, Ky. 


James Bidg., : G. C. ELLIS, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 3 15 Fairleigh Crescent, 
OLD W.0’LE Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
a 5 H. B, ROBIE, 
Boston, Mass. ete, 93 Worth St., New York City 
y PLOWMAN YARN CO., 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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wooden roller for the purpose of holding the fabrie onto the 
driving roller, and the slotted bearing permits of its weight 
resting upon the fabric. , 

In order to secure the intermittent passage of the fabric 
through the inspecting frame, which is required as the oper- 
ator wishes to vary the speed or on occasion stop for eloser 
examination and marking a defect, we use the pedal as 
shown, which is connected to the end of the driving roller 
through a series of arms. 

A downward movement of the pedal, through this ar- 
rangement, causes the friction clutch to engage the pulley 
which is connected to a line shaft by a small belt. 

The cloth is shown passing through the machine in the 
illustration, and I will describe our method of threading it 
up. 

The rolls from the knitting machines are placed in 
front of the “perch” on stands provided for the purpose. 
The width of our stand permits us to place three rolls 
end to end. As we can place two lines of rolls in the 
stand, one above the other, this takes care of six knitted 
rolls at one “creeling,” if desired. 

The fabrie passes over the guide roller D, over a 2x4 
slat and under the next slat, under the middle roller and 
over the roller E, then straight down under the roller F, and 
and then under C, and over the driving roll B, from which 
it falls into trucks or boxes and is then taken to the finish- 
ing department. 

The frame is situated so that the fabric, in passing 
down from the roll E to the roll F’, is between the operator 
and a window, so he is enabled to catch any defects on 
both sides of the fabric. With the friction arrangement, 
he can vary the speed, or stop the passage of the fabric at 
will. 

While some of those answering my question showed 
blanks or forms they use for the inspectors to record the 
defects, we have them put on the back of the regular ticket, 
and have not made any special form for this, although of 
course a special form is more systematic. 

After using this machine for quite a while, we have 
found its advantages to be practically those which I men- 
tioned in my original letter containing the question, pub- 
lished in the May issue. That is, where an inspection at 
the folder alone, after the goods are out of the knitting 
room, if grey knitted fabric is carried in stock before going 
to the dyehouse, defects are not caught sometimes until 
quite a time after the knitting is done, and furthermore, the 
folder inspection must be hurried. 

By carrying out this perch inspection immediately fol 
lowing knitting, we can catch defects promptly and fix 
the responsibility, and also we frequently can find a ma- 
chine defect in time to prevent it occurring on goods after- 
ward made on the machine by correcting the difficulty at 
once. If the cutter looks at the defects marked on the 
back of the ticket, he can get a general idea of the kind 
of roll he has to work, as I brought out in my other letter. 

Each mill naturally will have to determine the details 
to suit their own practices, customs, grading and conditions, 
ete., but I believe the foregoing, with the sketch, may help 
anyone who is considering something of this kind. 


Should any reader have a different system I would be 
glad to have them tell “Knitting Kinks” about it so that I 
might get any further ideas along this line which are being 
used in practice. 

ContrisuTor No. 3428. 
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Some Questions on the Model K Machine. 


Epitor Corron: 
I read your “Knitting Kinks” department, and I thin 


it is very fine to have a means of this kind for securing 
and exchanging knitting information with other mill me 


In order to contribute something to provoke continued di 
cussion on the Model K machine I submit the following 
questions. I read “Rymi’s” series on operating this ma- 
chine, and think that he and you have made a distingt 
contribution to the knitting industry in presenting these 
opinions of an experienced man in such a compact and 
understandable form. I am sure that the younger men 

] 


recognize 


the industry especially will appreciate it an 
value. I have been in the game a long time, and I know 
if I could have had something like “Rymi’s” articles, or 
“Knitting Kinks” when I was literally con I 
the mill,” I would have been saved many hours of work 
and worry. 
To other old-timers the questions I am asking 

They, like myself, 


have undoubtedly devised ways of getting around them 


letter may seem to be very common. 
Nevertheless, I would like to know how other readers solve 
them, and perhaps out of the discussion there will be new 
thoughts developed for all of us, so I hope your readers 
will voluntarily tell us how they do it. I would like to 
hear from a number, from “Rymi” on through the list. Here 
are the questions: 

1. What is the best remedy for preventing a K ma- 
chine from making drop stitches on the long-butt needles, 
coming off of the heel and toe? 

2. What makes a K machine sometimes give trouble 
making drop stitches in the gore, first on one side and then 
the other? Maybe some machines might give trouble with 
drop stitches on both sides? What is the best way 
eliminate these troubles? 


3. Does anyone have trouble getting the downpick or 
dropper on a Model K to pull the needles evenly on both 
sides of the cylinder? I mean that sometimes it will pull 


the needles freely on one side only, and also it will some 


times pull the needles lower on one side than on the other? 


What is the best thing to do to make this work properly? 
I hope your readers will “come across” now. It doesn’t 


make any difference if some of the questions have b 


een 


answered before. That’s one thing about this business— 
it is very seldom that there is just one and only one way 
to do a thing, and the more viewpoints we get, the more 


interesting it is for all of us. K. T. (Ga.) 


Carroll G. C. 


dustrial Fibre Co., 


Daly, formerly sales manager of the Ih 
Ine., has organized the Daly Rayo 
Service, and offices have been opened on the thirteenth 
of 151 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


was formed in response to the appreciation of the need for 


This organization 


a service of this character, it is stated. Prior to his posi- 
tion as sales manager, Mr. Daly was connected with the 
service work of the Industrial company. The new service 
is making a special study of new uses for rayon and its 
by-products, and also will offer advice as to the proper 
preparation and handling of rayon. In addition, the or 
ganization will supply all grades and qualities of domestic 
and foreign rayons and in any form, it is stated. 
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Underwear in Fancy Shades. 


Epiror Corron : 

“Knitting Kinks” is a mighty interesting section for the 
mill man but so far I have seen little in it concerning mar- 
What is the matter? Knitting mill men 
have opinions on probable conditions and styles, and it is 


ket tendencies. 


just possible that occasional discussions and experiences 
will bring out something of real value. In order to open 
up the subject I am going to submit a few remarks along 
the line I mean. 

“Are men going to wear colored underwear” is a ques- 
tion asked quite frequently at present in the trade and a 
few of the manufacturers are inclined to chance some of the 
advanced ideas in this line if they can be convinced that the 
men will wear them. The argument is brought forth that 
colored pajamas were quickly adopted along with other 
colored garments used by men, and why not colored under- 
wear? The underwear in question would be made in knit- 
ted and athletic union suits, and in one or two eases it is 
said not only to be a possibility, but is actually on the mar- 
ket. 

The question arises as to what colors possess the most 


promising possibilities. Will they turn their attention to 


“é 


flaming red such as was formerly used in “woolen flannels?” 
Or are they likely to favor their favorite shade of blue, or 
it might be the gray such as we are familiar with in woolen 
union suits and separate garments at the present time. 
There is the natural balbriggan shade which might be re- 
produced in a tone between a yellow and pink, and might 
appeal to some men. Let me assure you that if the selec 
tion of color is left to the woman she will pick out one 
of her favorite shades of pink, which she prefers for her 
own undergarments, and men that travel along the lines of 
least resistance and have their wives buy their underwear 
may be tortured by being foreed to wear pink under- 
clothes. Will they or will they not meet this condition be- 
fore it actually gets the control of the market, and band 
themselves together to select their own colors and raise a 
ban on bright tones? 

Of course, if pink is turned down there are many other 
pastel tones that might be preferred such as orchid, Nile 
green, pale blue, yellow, ete., but white promises to be 
prohibited in the near future. 
brought out in time for the late winter and spring buying, 


These goods are to be 


it is said, so that those who might be going to winter re- 
sorts can be equipped with the newest in “undies.” 
However much the subject might be discussed, opinions 
are at variance to the ideas of the conservatives who be- 
lieve only in pure white, but advertisers may appeal to 
the love of color of both sexes in the selling of the mer- 
chandise, It has been suggested that the manufacturers who 
have the nerve to bring out these lines get them ready for 
the holidays so that women may be able to make a “useful 
gift” to their men folks and it may be left to the imagina- 
tion as to what the result will be. One buyer said it might 
be worse than the box of cigars they often send in for 
Christmas, or the neckties so frequently selected for them 
to wear, and he has sort of a friendly feeling for the con- 
sumers in his city and has declared that he will stick to 
gray, natural color or a light tan, crayon periwinkle blue, 
and stay away from the pink tones, although he liked the 
pinkish yellow, so popular at the moment, and didn’t be- 
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lieve that men would object to that because it was almost 
the natural balbriggan shade. 

The underwear under discussion is to be made in knitted 
garments, generally in union suits, and it has been said that 
some athletie silk union suits for men in colors are actually 
ready for distribution if they are not already on the mar 
ket. How do most manufacturers react to this color idea 
that has already taken a strong hold in some other po 
tions of knitted wear? BE. Ge J.) 


Ribber Needle Latches Breaking at the Tips. 


Epiror Corton : 

We recently had some difficulty on our Brinton ribbers 
with the needle latches breaking the tips off abou 
way of the spoon. 

I noticed in a recent issue a question trom One Of your 
readers who stated that he was having this same trouble, 


‘ 


and I thought I would write you and tell you what we found 
to be the trouble, and how we overcame 

Of course this could be caused by one or more of s 
trouble was not the 


eral things, and it may be that our 


same as this fellow’s. Then again, it might be exactly 
same thing. At any rate, he and the others who read this 
question and are interested in it, might like to hear of out 
experience as one further solution to the problem. 

We found, after experimenting, that our trouble was 


ruide being set too close so that when 


} 


the latch came over it, it would hit the back of 


caused by the thread 
the guide 
and snap the point of the lateh off. 

Our present rule in adjusting the thread guide is to set 


t 1e 


it so that when the latch comes over, it just misses 
thread guide by the thickness of a piece of paper. 

We have very little breakage from this source at the 
present time. I am sure the other readers, as well as my 
self, would be interested to know how this man comes out 
on his problem after trying the suggestions offered in this 
letter and the other replies you received to his question, 
which have already been published. Will he tell us just 
what he found to be his particular trouble, and how he 


solved it? H. S. ( TENN.) 





Are Men or Women Knitters Better? 


Epiror Corron : 

I note that the discussion as to whether men or women 
make the best knitters has kind of died down in “Knitting 
Kinks” lately. I am sure this is not because of lack of 
interest, for I know that every knitting room foreman and 
superintendent has his own ideas on this question, and is 
running his machines according to the plan he thinks is 
best, if his conditions will permit, and the result is we find 
both sexes operating machines in mills throughout the 
country. 

I want to apologize for being a little late for coming 
along with my ideas after several of the others have seemed 
to have had ‘thier say. However, bringing up the subject 
again may renew the interest in it and cause some of the 
fellows who have been silent thus far to join in the chorus. 
Of course we probably shall never come to any definite 


standard about it, because when evervthinge has been said 
there will still be a lot of differences of opinion about it 
but at the same time it is a subject that is interesting, and 


we like to see the other man’s ideas, particularly if he 
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the experience and facts to back up his arguments. Then 
again I have noticed several] times that when the readers 
get to talking about a subject of this kind, it leads them 
naturally into another line of thought which is also inter- 
esting, and so it goes. is 

Now, I have no intention of appearing humorous or of 
trying to mix up the sexes as they were established for us. 
Goodness knows, though, with the flappers saving on 
clothes, making business rotten for piece goods mills and 
better for the hosiery mills, and bobbing their hair so 
short, and smoking and all that, and with the males of 
the younger set wearing corset-fitting coats and trousers 
that will soon be skirts if they make the bottoms much 
bigger, there already seems to be a move in that direction. 

But that is getting away from the point. What I start- 
ed to say was that in the knitting room I prefer women 
knitters on men’s half-hose, and men knitters on ladies’ 
hose, or string work. (Things are getting kind of mixed 
up, aren’t they?) My main reasons work both ways. In 
in the first place, on transfer work you have what might 
be called the “stitch work,” that is, the topping, and a wo- 
man is just naturally more adapted than a man to this kind 
of work. Furthermore, on this type of knitting the opera- 
tor does not handle so many machines, and there is not so 
much “floor-walking” to do. 

On the other hand ladies’ hose is generally string work 
requiring no delicate operation like topping, and the op 
erator runs a much larger number of machines, and a 
man is better suited for this. 

I imagine somebody is already saying—why not fur- 
nish the men knitters with girl toppers, and thus have an 
ideal combination of your two preferences? 

Because I don’t think it’s fair, that’s why. As ever) 
practical man knows, in transfer knitting, topping is con- 
sidered half and knitting half, All right, if that be true 
and a man knitter has girls topping for him, he can run so 
many more machines thereby and get an increased produc- 
tion, while a girl can top for probably only ten machines. 
Is this fair, when the two operations always have been 
considered equal? I say no, and my choice would be for 
girl knitters, doing their own topping on all transfer work. 

However, it happens that I have one stand of machines 
on transfer work which are run by a man knitter, who has 
a girl topper and this girl has a helper for unraveling and 
assisting in topping. With this assistance this man’s pro- 
duction, on a stand of 12 machines is 48 dozen, while right 
next to him, on the same class of work and on the same 
kind of machines, I have a girl knitter, who does her own 
topping, whose production on five machines is 25 dozen. 
A higher average per machine! The man is not an espe- 
cially poor knitter and the girl is not an especially good 
one. Just average—both of them. There you are! 

I guess I’d better sign off now, but before do'ng so, let 
me say something in reply to one of your contributors—] 
forget just which one. Anyhow, he said he preferred men 
knitters because this trained fixers for him—‘“and whoever 
saw a girl fixer.” 

Well, I don’t agree with him. The best fixer I have 
today—in a mill of over 500 knitting machines—is a young 
chap who never ran a knitting machine, as a knitter, in his 
life. I saw he had a mechanical turn of mind and I brought 
him in here and trained him up. And as it happens, the 
one I consider least efficient, is one of these “graduate 


knitters.” . 
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There! ‘That’s enough for one sitting, I guess: too 
much, maybe. But if any of the boys want to come back 
at me, let them fire away, I’ll stay right with them, right 
to the end. Before we get through, maybe somebody will 
get up a machine that requires neither a man or woman. In 
the meantime, I stand firm in my position but open to 
conviction by any of your readers, young or old. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 315. 


Desires Opinion on Manufacturing Method 


Epitor Corton : 

I have a subject which it occurred to me might be the 
basis of an interesting discussion in “Knitting Kinks.” 

Making fancy top hose, we are considering the possi 
bility of taking a regular Scott & Williams footer—and it 
could be done too, I believe, on the new Standard H model 
—and taking off the cam box cam which keeps the ma 
chine from leveling the needles, causing it to run right 
straight through, and taking off the high cam that raises 
the thread carrier which keeps the thread in the needles 
all of the time, making “string’’ work in this manner, and 
then using another footer or a ribber for making the top, 
later sewing these together. 

This, it can be seen, would be a distinct advantage, with 
the footer making “string” work, one machine could turn 
out an enormous production compared with the machines 
on tops. 

The one practieable objection I see is in dyeing the 
“string” work, which of course would have loose ends where 
the cutting was made to separate the stockings. It would 
be hard to dye these, and of course with fancy tops, the 
dyeing would have to be done before the tops are sewed on. 

If any readers have any methods or ideas along this 
line, I would like for them to let us have them through 
“Knitting Kinks.” 

H. L. (TENN.) 


Drop Stitches on the Looper Line. 


Epitor Corton : 

I am very glad to answer the question you recently pub- 
lished as to what will cause drop stitches on the looper 
line on the first round leaving the toe on a Banner ma- 
chine making mercerized half-hose. 

I have found, on the model machine of which a ma- 
jority probably are in use, that this usually comes from 
the bottom pick coming downward and catching the needles 
and then going back up and hitting the butt of the needle 
that is already up, causing a drop stitch. 

For the information of those who are not familiar with 
it, I will say that the manufacturers of the Banner ma- 
chine now have a new pick and new attachment for the 
pick that is applicable to any of their machines now in 
use, and which will absolutely do away with the trouble 
from this cause. 

If the loose course cam is not properly set it might 
cause this trouble, but I am sure that anyone having this 
difficulty will find this new type pick and attachment to 
be the solution of his problem. 

And of course it is well known that loose needles will 
cause it. N. C. (TENN.) 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, September 18th, 1926. 

In addition to containing two Government cotton crop 
reports and a three-day holiday season for Labor Day, these 
features of course having their respective bearings upon 
the activity and price movements of the market, the past 
month, so far as the Philadelphia cotton yarn market was 
concerned, brought other phases which changed the situa- 
tion fundamentally in the market and permits the nature 
of this report to be different from the tone which has 
prevailed for some time as a result of the intention here 
to reflect the conditions existing in the market. 

Especially was the effect noticeable in the carded num- 
bers of the list, there being likewise nevertheless a change in 
combed goods, but with the coarser counts of the former 
classification leading. 

The change referred to was a very definite improvement 
in interest and activity in the market, and a boosting of 
price ideas up to where those of the consumers more nearly 
approximated the ones for which the spinners held firmly. 
Coming in the latter part of August, the improved situa- 
tion resulted in that month’s averaging up as the best so 
far as the market was concerned for quite a period. 

This improvement seemed basic, although at the present 
time, as a relapse or reaction to the spurred-up condition, 
things are quieted down somewhat. This, however, is con- 
sidered to be more temporary and immediate than perma- 
nent, since the basic change has been made and the move- 
ment forward. These are genera] statements, since those 
dealing in yarns have found the market as mercurial as a 
barometer, and in fickleness and uncertainty of action sec- 
ond only to the cotton market itself and woman. So gen- 
eralities must suffice. 

Possibilities of adverse developments to the contrary 
notwithstanding, however, the positive declaration of an im- 
proved situation from all standpoints at the present time 
ean be made. 

The week preceding the four-week period ending with 
today found the market in an attitude of uncertainty and 
anticipation regarding the impending Government cotton 
erop report on August 23rd. The character of the report 
issued on that date, with which the month-period consid- 
ered here began, exerted an influence of good moment 
upon the market, there was an advance right away, mount- 
ing up from an initial one-cent increase following the re- 
port to higher raises when cotton itself reacted to the re- 
port. It appeared that the resultant activity would be of 
a substantial and permanent character. 

The first manifestation of interest in months from some 
buyers developed. As an illustration of what happened, 
20s/2 carded warps for weaving, in spinners’ eyes, became 
worth a firm 35 and 36 cents a pound, while mueh business 
The volume inereased con- 


moved at slightly under that. 
bringing up August’s 


siderably, as has been indicated 
total volume, and the amount of yarns in an order averaged 
up higher than previously. Generally speaking, the im- 
provement raised yarn rates over the list on a broad aver- 
age of three cents a pound. 

Of course, there was a natural irregularity in price when 
different counts and classifications in the list were com- 
pared, this always prevailing and being accentuated at the 


time by transactions in stock yarns, which underwent a 





severe shrinkage with covering for short selling. 

Lhe developments of the next week served to strengthen 
the market and emphasize the improvement, and the market 
went into September and got over the holiday on a defi- 
nitely better basis. There was the usual post-holiday dull- 
ness, but at the same time there was another report to an- 
ticipate on the 8th, and in preparation for a bullish report, 
business breezed along at a speeded-up gale at even higher 
prices in lots of cases than the previous week’s rates. Here 
carpet and upholstery yarns belatedly joined the improved 
position of its neighbors on the list. 

After this report, the takers of the pulse of sentiment 
found factors more interested in production and shipment 
of yarns than in crop forecasts. 

The situation took a definite change in trend during this 
week, but at the same time the spinners continued firm in 
their position. Buyers seemed to hope that the miracle of 
perfect weather would bring a larger crop, and their atti- 
tude also seemed to be one of reflection and the inerease 
in rates had been a trifle steep. At the same time, some 
buyers expressed themslves satisfied with the situation, 
since an improved cotton and yarn position would re- 
awaken buying interest in their own products. 

Philadelphia prices on Suptember 17th follow: 

Single Skeins. 
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This Warping Unit in Operation at the Greenville Show 


Quantity Production 
Cost Reduction 


| en UNIVERSAL WINDING COM- 
PANY offers this warping system to 


the textile industry as being more economr 





cal and as introducing improved conditions 


Cones have three times the yarn capacity - . : : : : _ af. .- ~ 
Ta Wediaka eee in the weaving mill with substantial econ- 
equal tensicn at from four to five viene p ‘ . : : 

the speed of delivery from spools omies in all operations between the spinning 


bobbin and the woven fabric, such as sav- 





ing in floor space, power, waste, wear and 
tear of machinery, cost of winding, cost of 
warping, and with substantial improvement 


in the quality of the woven fabric. 
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No. 60GF CONER 


Especially constructed for winding yarn on cones 
at from 500 to 600 yards per minute, thereby 
effecting substantial economies in winding, in 
power, in waste saving and economy of operation 
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THE FIRST UNIVERSAL 
1891 | 
The basis for constructing approxi- | 
mately 2,000,000 winding 
spindles 
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Is a New England 


Enterprise 


It was organized, fostered and 
No. 90 expanded to cater to a market 


SILK OR RAYON COP 
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No. 90 ’ 


AUTOMATIC LOOM BOBBIN supplied to cover practically all 
Gremio the needs of the cotton, worst- 
ona ed, woolen, flax, jute, silk and 


WORSTED BOBBIN 


age: Aa rayon industries. 
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The Knit Goods Market 


The late summer decline in temperatures came oppor- 
The drop 
brought buyers to a groggy market for wool hosiery, heavy 


tunely for knit goods primary market interests. 


weight underwear and sweaters, and incidentally there ap- 
peared a steadying influence on silk hosiery, seamless lines 
receiving no less a lift than the full fashioned. In the 
background was the preparation for a brisk holiday trade 
Fall 


opened, therefore, on a brighter situation than had prevail- 


in hosiery and silk and rayon underwear for women. 


ed during months when mills were curtailing production. 

There were incidents, however, which served to give distrib- 

utors of hosiery a pretext for approaching the market on 

tiptoe lest they leave the impression they really were in 

need of goods. Developments showed they were. 
Hosiery. 

Outstanding as a momentary disturber was a price re- 
duction by the Quaker Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, offering 
women’s full fashioned all-over silk at $12 a dozen to re- 
tailers, which is about the mill price generally to jobbers. 
The first announcement was that this price would prevail 
for deliveries to October 15. The offer had not been with- 
drawn after several weeks, from which it was deduced in 
the trade that the Quaker company either had a cumber- 
some accumulation or was not disposing of the stock as 
rapidly as it was expected the price would move the goods. 
The explanation by an official of the company was that 
there was simply a surplus of a given number and that it 
had been decided to reduce the holding to a stage where 
capacity production of the several numbers might proceed. 

Some persons in the trade interpreted the offer of the 
Quaker company as meaning the manufacturers may have 
felt uncertain as to demand for chiffons continuing into 
late fall and winter, and thought it better to unload and 
be in position to go along with the market in whatever 
style demand might develop. The mischief of it all 
intensified by Brown Burell & Co. reducing the price of 
their Gordon V line of chiffons to $19 a dozen from $22.50, 
the revision by approximately 15 per cent being viewed as 


was 


sensational. 

The Gordon V 
have had its inspiration in the success of the pointex heel. 
Price reductions on featured hose cannot be viewed as bear- 
ing any relation to the market at large, for often the fea- 
tures do not win favor. It is recalled that a few years ago 
a specially constructed silk stocking priced $27 by a man- 
ufacturer made no hit and could not be moved profitably 


line is a feature stocking, which may 


to mill or merchant. A large remnant was closed out at 


something less than $12 a dozen. Another featured stock- 
ing, in the moderate price range, almost ruined the manu- 
facturers, although for a time sales were running well ahead 
of production. And the trade has recollections of the tape 
seam stocking, which went flat after a phenomenal run. 
Incidents of this character tell why most of the seasoned 
mill heads stick to staples or stay out of deep water if 
they be attracted to the novelty stream. 

There was a report of a manufacturer so eager to in- 
troduce a cheap line of silk half hose in a city where it was 
not on sale that he was willing to promise retailers he 
would relieve them of goods remaining unsold after 60 days. 
The facts in this case have not been ascertained and the 


report may have reached the trade in garbled form. At 


ayy rate, nothing more has been heard of the experiment 

It is common knowledge that three full fashioned hos- 
iery mills in Philadelphia have been offered privately for 
sale, and this gives bear interests something to talk about 
All of the mills are equipped with 39 gauge machinery, 
while most of the new installations are of 42 gauge, and 
much of the equipment of one of the mills offered for sale 
me al d 


is of very ancient vintage. Those who 


trouble to analyze conditions at the source of 
of a disturbing nature usually find the facts change the 
color of the reports. 

A trustworthy compilation of mill reports covering more 
than 60 per cent of the country’s hosiery production ind 
cates that the July output of women’s full fashioned silk 
declined by about 10 per cent from June, seamless falling 


otf in like proportion. This was due to no Saturday work 


inion dictates working 


in mills where the hosiery knitters’ 
hours and to the general policy of granting operatives a 
; there was 


full week’s vaeation. Even with this curtailment 


at no time a searcity of hosiery nor 18 a shortage 1mmi- 


nent, judging from sensationally low prices noted in large 


stores for their special sales, in which rayon hosiery 1s se] 


dom included. Production of women’s rayon boot hose 
suffered an indicated drop of 32 per cent in July from 
June and a decline of 57 per cent for the seven months of 


926 eomparing with the eorresponding period of 1925. 
192¢ I th 1 1 of 192 
ayon hosiery, it would appear, has had to yield to low 
Rayon |} y, it Id ap} had to yield to | 
price seamless silk, to say nothing of the steady drift to full 
fashioned. A nine-thread 24-inch silk boot spring needle 
stocking was put on the market quite recently as a dollar 
a pair counter proposition, and there is high grade seam 
ess all-over rayon plaited on silk for a dollar, and an all- 
l all-over rayon plaited lk f l 
silk seeamless service weight with pointed heel whieh goes 


aecording to 


over the counter at $1.50 and is a strong seller, 
mill and jobber report. 

The unusual spectacle was presented in September of 
several seamless silk hosiery mills in Philadelphia operat 
ing overtime and one, plaiting silk on rayon, similarly en- 
gaged, all turning off hose to retail at a dollar a pair, as 
popular as the one time nickel eigar. 

There always will be a price place for a quality seam- 
less that fit, it is admitted by conservative full fashioned 
interests, and it appears to some that the place is broaden- 
ing, for cireular machines apparently are getting consid 
erably more business than was reported a few months ago, 
full 
creased more than 30 per cent over 1925, according to offi- 


notwithstanding fashioned output this year has in 


cial reports. But any attempt at cheapening product for 
price would probably give the seamless industry a serious 


With a few mills knitting full fashioned of silk 


setback. 
in twist with rayon, seamless hose may have still more to 
contend with. 

The more unsatisfactory condition in hosiery seems to 
be in juvenile lines, of which jobbers are taking very con 
servatively for the next season. The seven-eighth length 
sports stocking for misses is in some distrust in the whole- 
sale trade by reason of a drift to full length silk and silk- 
and-rayon for young misses, the element which for several 
years wore the fancy top sports stocking. Then, too, golf 
hose is becoming more popular for boys. Business in 


young misses’ flat hose, sizes 742 to 9, is steadily on the 
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increase, and, while confined largely to the seamless, is gain- 
ing with some few full fashioned manufacturers. “One re- 
ports a 50 per cent increase in shipments this*year over 
1925. The young misses’ full fashioned is a $2 stocking jn 
the more exclusive retail stores. 

Misses’ fine gauge full length ribs have been in better 
cal] for the coming winter than was the case for the pre- 
vious season, and there is a better outlet for mercerized 
ribs, but prices are low enough to leave the inference there 
is no lack of goods in these classes. The conclusion to be 
reached from the broadening use of the onetime staple ribs 
for juveniles is, jobbers say, that the short hose may be 
going the way of the hitherto popular sports ribs and R I 
hose generally. At any rate, they find a pretext for oper- 
ating in any class of juvenile hose with extreme caution. 

A few of the manufacturers of infants socks in and 
around Philadelphia last month restored full time work 
schedules, after having operated for some weeks on a 50 
per cent capacity basis. Business in the socks is being 
placed more freely, but has not reached the stage of the 
corresponding period of recent years. This, however, can 
be attributed to the general jobber policy of buying closer 
to needs and making forward commitments only when 
forced to do so to be certain of desired deliveries. And this 
applies to pretty nearly all textile products. 

Manufacturers complain that jobbers forced lower prices 
for infants socks, and that some mills have taken the dif- 
ference out of the goods. Buyers stood out for a reduc- 
tion of 50 cents a dozen on a strong line of infants goods 
in which the reduction in rayon saved manufacturers but 
12% to 15 cents. As some mills yielded to jobber press- 
ure for unwarranted revisions, there developed a highly un- 
satisfactory price situation, and with values uncertain, buy- 
ers were in no hurry to make commitments. While the 
worst is in the past, at least one important mill will be 
operated only on orders. “We shall not make a case of 
infants’ socks for stock,” said an executive, who attaches 
little importance to orders not accompanied by details. 
Jobbers say infants’ socks last year wereeoverproduced, and 
they were, if what dealers say of their carryover be true. 
This is not stating the case accurately. It would be nearer 
the truth to say merchants overbought, and as retailers ad- 
here to prices which spell wartime profits it seems not 
improbable that the fact there were carryover stocks can 
be attributed in part to consumer resistance to prices. 

Dependable information as to the outlook for any very 
extended use of wool hosiery in the coming winter indicates 
no violent trend in that direction. In juvenile lines there 
is said to have been no great amount of business placed, al- 
though in the last few weeks there developed some new in- 
terest in good grades of worsted and for wool-and-rayon 
for the trade that wants price. Some primary market fac- 
tors say that with young misses taking to long silk hose 
and an indicated trend to full length combed and mercer- 
ized ribs, a decline in the use of wool is to be looked for. 
Several weeks ago there developed a better demand for 
low end carded ribs, and in the face of a softening in raw 
cotton, several mills advanced their prices of the hose by 
2% to 5 cents a dozen. 

The line of one of the leading manufacturers of women’s 
wool hose seems to have been taken comparatively freely 
by an element in the jobbing trade. To the middle of Sep- 
tember this manufacturer had shipped out over 90,000 dozen 
pairs, which was an increase of more than 60 per cent over 
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Why not increase 
your profits ? 


? Many mills have learned 


that the road to in- 
creased dividendsis through 
the introduction to their 
trade of novelty combina- 
tions. Our deliveries are 
growing weekly on combi- 
nations of Silk, Rayon and 
Celanese twisted with other 
fibres. This, as well as 
pure silk throwing, taken on 
a commission basis. 


May we have the oppor- 
tunity of demonstrating the 
saving made possible 
through this method of 
buying quality throwing? 
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the shipments for the corresponding period on 1925. The 
bulk of the business was in numbers to go over the counter 
at a dollar a pair. It is doubted if more than a very few 
mills has made so satisfactory a showing. Most of the fash- 
ionable shops stressing women’s wool hose lay emphasis on 
English makes, in which there appears less price competi- 
tion in our domestic markets. Besides, for the shopper who 
need not be governed by price in making her stocking 
selections, there is a lure in the branding that indicates 
an importation. 


So popular are chiffons and so attractive the prices of 
these gauzy bits of legwear that the outlook for women’s 
wool hose is regarded by some important factors as not “so 
promising”. If it be true, as represented in the trade, that 
merchants have stocked up with wool underhose, it would 
appear the trade reposes much confidence in the sheer for 
winter wear. 


Perhaps men’s half hose represent the better guess in 
the wool division. In flashy patterns and plain and heath- 
er effect as well, wool socks took a foremost place in 
retailer demand in recent weeks, and it was stated by sev- 
eral of the more lively primary market operators that de- 
liveries were in arrears. The volume business in wool half 
hose is in lines to retail at 50 cents to a dollar a pair, and 
rayon and wool in combination, not omitting a safe propor- 
tion of cotton, seem assured of a prolonged good market. 


As fancy half hose for fall and winter has taken a firm 
hold on style as interpreted by dealers, there is an increas- 
ing confidence in patterns for the spring and summer of 
1927. More old men are wearing them, is the observation 
of a leading hosiery jobber, who deduces that, with youth 
still addicted to wild stripes and figures, fancies are in 
rho danger of losing their hold. Retailers like the novel- 
ties for the reason they afford opportunity for bootlegger 
profits. 

A Philadelphia dealer who had bought of a branded 
line of striped socks at a special price of $2.75 a dozen 
for a drive sale put them on the counter at 80 cents a pair, 
coming out a few days later with a markdown to 65 cents. 
They were a 50 cent sock, and in this instance made no 
great appeal at 65. This coming to the attention of the 
manufacturer, he tried to shame the dealer for undertaking 
to exact too much. 

Half dollar socks in three to four colors, knitted of ray- 
on plaited on mercerized, are a healthy proposition for re- 
tailers, some of whom mark them 55 cents, two pairs for a 
dollar. This, if adhered to, usually results in a sale of 
two pairs instead.of one, but it is detracting from the bus- 
iness in the batter grades of fancies. A number of mills 
in Philadelphia and Reading are sold well ahead of novel- 
ties suitable for year around wear. But the average dealer 
is doing no speculating in quantities, and will have no dis- 
turbing stocks if there be a revival of interest in plain 
eplors, something that is said by well informed factors to 
be more than a possibility. 

Plain color seamless silk socks to sell at half dollar to 
75 cents appear to be gaining favor, while the full fashioned 
seems to be moving very slowly. One of the best lines of 
silk half hose on the market is priced $4.50 to jobbers. 
The mill making it is selling capacity production and a 
few months ago increased output by the installation of ad- 
ditional split foot equipment. One indication of a broad- 
ened use of plain color silk next year is given inquiries from 
jobbers as to the probable color range. But retailers will 
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not be likely to push it so long as Jarger profits are to be 


gotten out of novelties. 
Underwear. 
A foreshadowing of important downward revisions in 
prices of cotton underwear at the opening of men’s ribs 
a few months hence for the 1927-8 winter is supplied in the 
markdown announced by a direct-to-retailer manufacturer 
who last month put his light weight lines on sale. With 
spot cotton last month ruling around three to four cents 
lower than when prices in the fall of 1925 were assumed to 
have been named by mills, jobbers appear to have taken a 
stand for even a sharper reduction from eurrent lists than 
is warranted by the drop in cotton. They want a late open 
ing of heavy weight cotton ribs for the next season, and 
a number of manufacturers are in accord with jobber sen- 
timent on that subject. Some have openly advocated 
At this range, it appears to an onlooker that if prices be 
named in November, as was the case in 1925, they will hav 





to be lower than is anticipated to coax jobbers to market 
at that time. 

Although insistent that the opening be deferred until 
January, jobbers would like to have in December a slant 
on next year’s prices, to guide them in writing values dow: 
in their inventories. They can be accommodated in this 
respect, say manufacturers, even though no business were 
to be written before January. The opening for next year 
just now involves a. problem more serious than that as to 
the outlook for the remainder of the current year. 

Barring the unexpected, underwear will be priced lower 
The disposition of holders is, necessarily, to reduce their 
stocks to a minimum before inventories are written, and 
jobbers, in the main, seem to be in no danger of having a 


carryover. They must have goods for late December, for 
taking care of a retail trade that buvs one-sixth dozen lots 
for filling in as assortments are broken. It seems a cer- 
tainty that with severe weather in December and January 
there would be a scarcity of underwear, for jobbers would 
have little and if manufacturers adhere to their policy of 
producing nothing for stock, they would be in a like posi- 
tion. There is good demand for spot goods, from which 
it is inferred the average jobber is preparing to close his 
season by the end of December with practically nothing o: 
inventory. A result of this situation is that prices are rul- 
ing firmer, in contrast with a disturbing wavering at times 
during the summer when mills were in need of business t 
keep plants going. 


According to leading jobbers, retailers are hard 


hardly pre- 
pared for a sudden cold snap, except as to certain distinet 
ive lines in which the situation is more nearly in contro] of 
the mills. Dealers feel that they can buy the unidentified 
whenever they need it, but that it may be not so easy to 
pick up either of a number of well known brands in a rush. 
And they are encouraged in their hand-to-mouth policy by 
open announcements of some distributors that “jobbers now 
must be prepared to supply retailers on demand if they 
would hold their trade.” There is a big chunk of logie 
in this, but most jobbers are leaving it to mills to carry the 
stocks. Even now repeat orders for fair quantities of 
branded goods are reaching mills, in many instances repre- 
senting 50 per cent of the size of initial orders. And there 
will be more repeats of this character. Real activity 
heavy weight underwear was reserved for the tail end of 
the season. 

What the trade invariably refers to as the southern 
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group of mills, which embraces large establishments in 
North Carolina and Tennessee, appear to be in a better 
position as to this year’s business than any group of a like 

number in the North. At any rate, they appear to have 

maintained a more steady stage of plant operation than 

was the case in sections of the Mohawk Valley. This may 
be attributed in part to the booking of considerable busi- 
ness for early deliveries, at advantageous prices. 

Several of the southern mills are known to have been 
sharing largely in the August-September duplicate business, 
in which, also, there was pronounced improvement for lead- 
ing mills in the North. But it can be stated as a fact that, if 
winter set in early, a great deal of underwear will be want- 
ed. Compared with a few weeks ago, the market might be 
described as strong and comparatively active, more particu- 
larly as relates to distinetive and certain substandard lines. 
Duplicate business will make the backlog for the heavy 
weight industry. 

Anticipation of lower prices has loomed large as a fac- 
tor in the delayed business in men’s light weight underwear 
for 1927. Persons in the wholesale trade, who may be 
assumed to have a rather intimate knowledge of conditions, 
say that so little has been contracted for that it is plain 
no interests would have suffered had the opening been de- 
layed until after Labor Day, and it appears that the open- 
ing next year will be later than ordinarily, particularly in 
the event there occur nothing to stiffen prices. Last 
month’s repeat orders for knitted underwear are believed 
to represent more cases than have been bought for the next 
light weight season, by considerable. Recently good size 
jobbers were taking in single ease lots of balbriggans by 
express. 

In view of all that was said of the prospective suprem- 
acy for nainsook underwear, the late summer business that 
was taken in balbriggans was in surprisingly large volume, 
it is stated by several representative manufacturers, who 
now are inclined to the belief the bals are recovering some 
lost ground and will be in better call next year than in 
1926. Leading distributors say there is little hope such a 
dream will be visualized, that the nainsook union suit is 
destined to score further gains. Pull over balbriggan shirts 
and knee length jean drawers as a combination have been 
popular and look like a safe guess for 1927. 

A leading manufacturer of men’s knitted underwear in 
both heavy and light weights is discouraging mill acceptance 
of jobbers’ sample orders, and will not give them considera- 
tion in the lineup for the spring and summer. He points 
out that a jobber who has bought only a case of samples, 
for example, and canvasses the retail trade leaves himself 
in the position of offering goods that must be regarded as 
the property of the mill. If he meet with resistance and 
finds a competitive line priced a few cents a dozen lower, 
his interest in the sample case virtually ceases. He will 
not be inclined to push a line in which he has no invest- 
ment, said the manufacturer referred to, who, going further, 
stated, “we want the favor and business of good jobbers, 
but are not so eager for it that we will accept orders minus 
details. If our goods are to be sold by jobbers who do 
not own them we might as well sell them direct on a com- 
mission basis.” 

This mill executive is out also for another reform. In- 
stead of having commission merchants and selling agents 
undertake to dominate prices for mills, he would name a 
flat price and a flat profit for the agents. If the latter 
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saw fit to shade the price for a favored customer at his 
own expense, “it might be no affair of ours,” the manufae- 
turer went on, “so long as goods were invoiced to the job- 
ber at our price, which of course we would not knowingly 
permit an agent to shade, as we sell under a brand that is 
widely known and respected. What we are interested in 
is a getting away from the policy of some agents who, 
when sales are slow, prevail upon manufacturers to reduce 
prices for making it easier for an agent to earn a commis- 
sion.” 

Upstate Pennsylvania manufacturers of women’s cotton 
underwear for some time have been operating steadily on 
medium weights, their season for which is near the close. 
There are fewer such manufacturers, and their ranks prob- 
ably will be thinned next year, for it is known not a few 
mills in the upper Schuylkill Valley sections are for sale, 
a number already having passed out of existence. Mills 
making the better grades of 14 eut underwear have little 
of which to complain, from the standpoint of business vol- 
ume, and for the more strongly entrenched there is also a 
fair sprinkling of business in 12 eut garments. Manufac- 
turers in and about Reading say they are comfortably sit- 
uated as to orders for women’s light weight bloomers, vests 
and union suits. Rayon striped lines appear to take pre- 
cedence. 

Women’s rayon underwear is being stocked heavier than 
in previous years in anticipation of it being a big item in 
the holiday sales, it is stated by some of the more important 
buyers for women’s specialty shops and department stores. 
According to this source of information, it is each year 
becoming more popular for gift purposes. Rayon under- 
wear has to force its way, say these shop managers, but 
onee really good lines are properly introduced they sell 
readily alongside of the glove silk garments. 

Sweaters. 

It looks as though 1926 will go down in history as the 
most disastrous year to date for sweater manufacturers. 
Numbers of mills are idle at a time when ordinarily they 
ought to be operating under pressure, and as many more 
are on, part time. Manufacturers whose lines have attain- 
ed a fair measure of popularity are running their plants to 
almost the limit, and a few might be mentioned as over- 
sold. Even these, it appears, view sweaters this year as 
so precarious a proposition that they refrained from mak- 
ing for stock, and now are fairly flooded with orders and 
requests for rush shipments. But mills so situated rep- 
resent only a small fraction of the sweater industry. 

Sweaters have been a serious disappointment to all in- 
terests, particularly as to women’s lines. It might almost 
be said without violating truth that woman for the time has 
eliminated the one time popular sweater coat from her 
wardrobe. Shaker coats and other types adaptable to use 
by both sexes can be sold to dealers, but in only a conser- 
vative way, and there is an outlet, considerably narrowed, 
for faney models. Man seems to have had a falling out 
with lumberjack coats, but they still are popular with boys. 


The 121st meeting of the National Associatiun of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers will be held at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, on October 13th and 14th, Diseussion of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, of cotton growing in Egypt, of Style, 
its development and application, and an open forum will 
feature the sessions, while on the evening of October 13th, 
a style show and dinner will be held. 
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Barn Raisings by Textile Men 


“Those days are gone forever!” 


This was the exclamation of a salesman who had been looking at a 
drawing called “The Barn Raising.” A small army of men, in the picture, 
were engaged in raising the huge timbers into place. Others were sawing, 
hewing and piling. Underneath the picture was the caption: 


“In the typical old-time barn-raising the organized strength of the 
whole community was combined to help a neighbor, and each neighbor’s 
aid was available to all the others and was cheerfully returned by them 
whenever need arose.” 


This organized neighborliness was what the salesman said had gone 
forever. 


Not so. Every monthly issue of COTTON is a veritable barn-raising 
in the textile industry. 

Each article in the “How Other Men Manage” section or the “Knitting 
Kinks” section either outlines a personal experience in some mill or plant, 
or answers directly the questions submitted by some other mill man. Any 
of these is just as much a neighborly act as putting a shoulder underneath 
a giant timber that is to support the roof of a barn. The intention to be 
helpful is the same. All that is lacking is the actual sight of a group of 
men working merrily together. And it must be remembered that the 
barn-raising was as much of a social function as anything else. When 
actual contact between men and families was more difficult, then the need 
for sharing labor often provided an excuse for getting together for jollity. 
Today people are less isolated; they have the telephone, the radio and the 
automobile to bridge the gaps. 


Giving a fellow a lift through the pages of COTTON is only the modern 
way of making “each neighbor’s aid available to all the others.” The 
printing-press makes it possible for textile men to work together more 
frequently and at periods when lack of time, distances and expense would 
prohibit their getting together in person. Just as at the barn-raising there 
were always certain men who were looked to for advice in erecting a 
strong building that would withstand storms, so does each issue of 
COTTON contain the addresses of men who know how to build textile- 
operating structures that are the last word in construction of this char- 
acter. 


Advertisers in COTTON—makers of machinery and supplies—are not 
always included among the neighbors at first thought. Yet their interests 
are identical. They are an important part of the whole community of 
the textile industry, and they know how to saw and hew the timbers of 
physical equipment that support the walls of skill and experience which 
are erected by the mill men. 
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The 
Austin Method 


Under the Austin Method, 
your entire project will be 
handled by one organization 
and under one_ contract 
which— 


1 guarantees a lump-sum price 
on the complete plant; 


guarantees delivery of a single 

2 building or complete plant by 
specified date, backed by 
bonus and penalty clause, if 
preferred; 


3 guarantees the quality of 
materials and workmanship 
throughout. 





THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 
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_—Plus Recognized Ability 


6é HEN will it be ready?” is the first natural question after the 
Board has authorized plant extension. 

Executives know from experience that Austin can answer that 
satisfactorily; because Austin’s speed in getting on a construction 
job, and getting off again with the project all completed, is pro- 
verbial. 

Every other detail is handled in the same efficient way when 
Austin builds—a fact that has won Austin the liberal confidence of 
big executives everywhere. 

Under Austin Undivided Responsibility, one executive in the 
client organization. signs one contract with Austin covering Engi- 
neering, Design, Construction, Equipment—even Finance, if de- 
sired. In return, Austin delivers a complete project of any size and 
for any purpose, fully covered by iron-clad Austin Guarantees on 
quality of buildings and workmanship; Price; and Delivery Date. 

As you plan for building expansion, think of Austin’s half-cen- 
tury of .successful building experience; and remember that prac- 
tically all of America’s Industrial Leaders are Austin clients. 


Call Austin into consultation on your preliminary plans. 
Austin will give you approximate costs and building in- 
formation. There is no obligation. Wire, phone or use the 
coupon below. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 


New York Chicago Cleveland Detroit Philadelphia Portland Seattle 
Miami Birmingham Pittsburgh St. Louis 
The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles and San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


AUSTIN 


Complete Building Service 





(J We are interested in the construct'on of a____---- — contract, 
seseinitabinoeee ee | ee eee eee | oreanization 
(C Send me a copy of “The Austin Book of Buildings,” your shili 
new 100-page book free to Industrial Executives. re ponsibility 


* from plans to production” 
Austin offices 
from Coast to Coast 


Maron, 1926. 


Give Us Speed” 
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What Mark Twain Didn’t Know 


It was Mark Twain in his pilot days on the Mississippi, we believe, 
who was asked by a passenger if he knew where all the snags, sand-bars 
and other dangers to navigation were. When Mark replied that he didn’t 
the passenger became indignant and wanted to know what right he had 
in the pilot house, endangering life and property. 

“Well, I know where they ain’t, ma’am,” drawled Mark in reply. 

This old story came to mind the other day after somebody had re- 
ferred to COTTON as a pilot for textile mills. The compliment was ac- 
cepted with reservations because we have never deluded ourselves for an 
instant that we could safely guide all sorts of craft down the tortuous 
streams of profitable mill operation. 


Then it came to us, that, like Mark Twain, we had guided some textile 
men through channels where we had learned from the marks that there 
were no hindrances to successful navigation. 


But why are there no hindrances to navigation in some channels? 
Since 1821, snag-boats have been plying up and down the Mississippi 
making navigation safe. For more than fifty years, the steel-hulled steam- 
ers J. N. Macomb and H. G. Wright, now battered and gray, have been 
performing this service. 


From the time navigation opens in the early Spring until it closes in 
the Fall, their duty is to patrol the river and remove channel obstructions 
and snags which might send many boats to the bottom. 


There are snag-boats working in the textile industry, too. They are 
the manufacturers of equipment and supplies, such as are advertised in the 
pages of COTTON every month. They go into plants and yank out the op- 
erating snags which threaten to stave a hole in the side of the good ship 
Profits. They dredge away the sand-bars of inefficient operation. 


Suitable buildings and capable equipment and supplies are beacon- 
lights on almost every safe-channel to textile success. When charting the 
courses as followed by smooth-running mills, COTTON has found that 
many industrial navigators speak glowingly of the patrol work done by 
this paper’s advertisers. 


Then there is another angle to this patrol work. Enterprising mill 
men spend time and effort investigating methods, improving systems, and 
devising new and better ways for turning out the product. They, too, are 
snag removers clearing the path to progress and profit. Their own de- 
scriptions of how they do these things form valuable contributions to the 
contents of COTTON each month. 
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Modern 
Building 


Trends— 


of Interest to 
Industrial Executives 
Showing Developments in 
Construction with Charts. 
Technical Data.&tc. 






FREE on Request to 


Business Executives 


















W ovutp you like a brief and authoritative types of construction, are contained in the 100- 
statement that would help you determine: page “Austin Book of Buildings,” illustrated above. 


Whether the new plant buildings you propose shall “The Austin Book of Buildings” reflects The 
be Multistory or Single Story? Austin Company’s position of standing and author- 
—How branch plants or warehouses»can be success- ity in the building field. The facts it presents on 
fully located and built? Building Design, Construction and Equipment, 


are supported by Austin’s successful and contin- 
ually growing experience of more than a half- 
century. 


—How soil-bearing pressure may affect your building 
costs? 

—What the advantages of a wood block floor are as 
against a concrete floor? 


There are many executives who keep a copy of 


What kind of a roof structure you should use on a “The Austin Book of Buildings” handy for per- 

given type of building: sonal reference. We suggest you write immediate- 

Valuable light on these questions and many jy and get your own copy of this entirely new 
others, together with relative costs of different and different edition. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY . Engineers and Builders - CLEVELAND 


New York Cleveland Pittsburgh St. Louis Chicago Philadelphia Seattle Portland Detroit Birmingham Miami 
The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles and San Francisco The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


AUSTIN 


Complete Building Service 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 
You may send, marked for my personal 

attention, a copy of the new 100-page 

‘‘Austin Book of Buildings.’ 
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The Theater With Plenty of Stages 


News comes from London of the establishment in Charing Cross Road 
of a quaint little theater called the Alcazar. It contains three platform 
stages arranged side by side along the side of a fairly large hall. There 
are no seats. The patrons pay a small admission fee and after watching 
the act on one platform move on to the next. The acts are given in succes- 
sion, the actors stepping down the promenade to the dressing room as 
soon as they are finished, while the audience moves on to the next plat- 
form which has been prepared for the following turn. The show is con- 
tinuous from noon to midnight. 


The dictionary defines “theater” as ‘‘a place where events, especially of 
importance, are enacted; the drama.” Then the pages of COTTON com- 
prise a theater, because therein are re-enacted the important and dramatic 
events of the textile industry. 


But in COTTON there are more than three stages side by side. Every 
article is a stage upon which leading textile men and mills are the char- 
acters portrayed. Naturally the plots are interesting to the initiated. Mill 
men, viewing these performances, applaud when the hero or leading man 
“puts across” something which they recognize will be of real value in their 
own mills. An example of this sort might be cited in reference to the pay- 
roll and production record which appeared in the “Knitting Kinks” section 
of February COTTON. The secretary of a well known hosiery mill wrote 
to us to inquire if he could get one of these complete forms and adapt it 
for use in his mill. He declared it the most complete form of its kind he 
had ever seen. COTTON’S editors immediately got in touch with the mill 
manager who devised this form, secured the necessary permission and a 
sample form, thus making everybody happy. 


But to return to our simile. 


The bill in COTTON’S theater is always kept up-to-date. The dramas 
unfolded on the many different stages are those of today. You recognize 
the characters at a glance and say “That’s true to life,” or “That will fit 
my mill.” 


However, all the performances in this many-staged theater of COT- 
TON’S are not produced under the direction of the editorial staff of the 
paper. There are innumerable stages for rent all the time. 

These stages are rented, in most cases, from year to year, month in 
and month out, by discerning manufacturers of equipment and supplies 
who welcome the opportunity of placing a description of their productions 
before carefully selected and appreciative audiences. 


While manufacturers who advertise through these stages of COT- 
TON’S present stories in which the enemies of Efficient Operation are 
finally vanquished, they also give superintendents some interesting special- 
ties—introducing equipment in feats of skill, strength and endurance. 


And there’s one big advantage COTTON’S multi-stage theater has over 
the one in London: the patrons do not have to stand, but can see the 
whole show of the textile industry while seated at their desks or in their 
easy chairs at home when they have time to relax and think. 
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If you want the new plant or extension 


ing business, Austin can deliver 100,000 
square feet of floor space in 60 working 
days, of the finest type of permanent con- 
struction. 


Austin Buildings lend themselves read- 
ily to economical. expansion. You don’t 
need to build too far ahead of your pres- 
ent needs, but build what you need now 
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American Cellulose and Chemic eal Manufacturing Co. at Amcelle, near Cumberland, 


15 buildings composing this huge plant, one of the largest artificial silk plants in the country. 
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Md Austin designed, built and equipped 


How to Build! 


OU can profit by the unparalleled background of experience 
which The Austin Company has acquired in building for Amer- 
ca’s industrial leaders over a half-century. 


By standardization; by large buying of steel, sash and other essen- 
tial materials; by centralizing all details of the project in one re- 
sponsible organization, Austin has eliminated much expense in dupli- 


in the Austin way and add more floor 
space when you get the business to re- 
quire it. 


Austin will guarantee in advance the 
total cost; the delivery date, with bonus 
and penalty clause if preferred; and the 
quality of materials and workmanship. 

Talk it over with Austin—there’s an 
office near you. Wire, phone, or mail the 
coupon. There’s no obligation. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, — Engineers and Builders — CLEVELAND 


New York Cleveland Pittsburgh St. Louis Detro't 
Philadelphia Seattle Portland Chicago 
Birmingham Miami 
The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles 
and San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


Complete Building Service 
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The Lovely Lady of Circus Days. 
















































Running a textile mill is no circus, but the comment upon how easily 
the beautiful lady rider seemed to turn a somersault on the back of a horse 
started an interesting explanation. 

“Yes she does seem to do it without effort,” the salesman agreed, “but 
few of the people watching her know of all the hard work behind the short 
performance they see. And they don’t know how constantly she is work- 
ing to keep herself in trim. When I was younger I used to be head usher, 
announcer and had the program privilege at a ‘ring barn.’ Not all the 
performers with the big circuses find winter engagements, especially some 
' of those with heavy animal acts. In our town we had a ‘ring barn.’ It 
was a frame structure with a circus ring in the center, a stage on one side, 
a hig stable in the rear and seats for 1,500 persons. Living expenses and 
animal feed were low there and star performers from the biggest circuses 
would winter there. Every day they would practice and three nights a 
: week there’d be a show to pay expenses. That was easy because we had 
; riders, acrobats, wire-walkers, jugglers, trick mule men and even the 
world-famous clown at that time. 

“But they never let up trying to perfect their acts. Every day, one and 
all would take turns rehearsing in old clothes. And enother thing, no mat- 
ter how daring they might be in a public performance, they never took any 
unnecessary chances. There was the ‘mechanic.’ That was an arm re- 
volving from a pole in the center of the ring. A rope ending in a life-belt 
ran through a pulley on this arm. The rider wore the belt and somebody 
held the end of the rope. If the horse shied from under or there was a 
misstep the rider did not fall, but was suspended in the air—but maybe 
you saw the device used in that funny scene of Jackie Coogan’s in “Cir- 
cus Days.” 

“Well, I had a friend—and he’s riding with one of the big shows now 
—whose ring stunt was to turn a double back somersault on a galloping 
horse, but he took no chances; when he practiced he wore the life be!t.” 

Sometimes it seems to the spectators that a particular textile mill goes 
through its performances all too easily. But behind the seeming stunt is 
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generally a story of long and constant training. COTTON finds, in most 
cases, of successful operating that it studies, the accomplishment is due to 
careful preparation and keeping from getting “soft” or out of shape. That 
is the purpose of nearly all articles published in this paper—to give other 
mill men a chance to see what lies behind the finished performance; to 
show how others manage. | 
Even the most daring performer used the life-belt whenever possible, | 
it is related. What better assurance of safety for the textile mill is there 
than the equipment and supplies that are advertised in the pages of COT- 
TON? 
Then there is another point where the mill and the circus parallel. The 
performers at the “ring barn” used to spend part of their time working 
out new acts, trying to produce something more attractive or do the same 
act in a different way. Mill men are like that. New methods are constant- 
ly under consideration or experimental trial. The results of these experi- 
ments form another class of articles that are published in COTTON from 
time to time. They show the result of time and effort along some certain 
lines of thought. They point the way toward an improved production of 
quality product. 
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Why Builders of Big Business Choose 
Austin Complete Building Service 


UALITY, price and delivery are the imme- 
diate considerations of the purchaser, but con- 
fidence is the great underlying principle of good busi- 


ness. 


Austin has had more than 50 years of building ex- 
perience and has the confidence of business leaders, 
confidence earned by demonstrated ability. Wheth- 
er your project calls for a complete mill, such as 
was constructed for The American Cellulose and 
Chemical Manufacturing Co. at Cumberland, Md., 
costing a million and a half, or an extension to a fin- 
ishing mill, Austin can serve you to advantage. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, - 


Engineers and Builders - 


The Austin Method of Undivided Responsibility is 
the basis of Austin’s satisfactory building service— 
engineering, building and equipment all handled 
under one contract by one responsible organization. 


Austin guarantees the quality of materials, work- 
manship, total cost in advance, and delivery date, 
with bonus and penalty clause if preferred. A na- 
tion-wide organization makes Austin Complete 
Building Service available for immediate action any- 
where. 


Building costs and other valuable data will be fur- 
nished promptly, whether the project calls for 50,- 
000 or 500,000 sq. ft. Wire, phone the nearest 


office, or mail the coupon. 
Cleveland 


New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, Portland, Seattle, Miami, Birmingham, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 


The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles and San Francisco 


We are interested in the erection of a 
Building __- eee number of stories 


: You may send me a personal copy of “The Austin 
' Book of Buildings,” free to Industrial Executives. 
| Firm és 


- Complete Building Service 


' Individual 
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The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
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A Cure for “Busy Mania’ 


“After working twenty-two years as a bookkeeper in one of the large 
State Street department stores, Frank Dixon suddenly arose from his desk, 
put on his new straw hat and hurried over to State and Madison Streets,” 
says a writer in the Chicago News, “to tell the world his troubles. Standing 
in the center of the crossing, at 2 o’clock of a busy afternoon, Dixon threw 
his arms in the air and began to shout. 

“It’s all mixed up,” he cried. “I can’t stand it. The whole thing’s out 
of order.” 

The police rescued him from the traflic congestion that occurred at 
what is generally referred to as the world’s busiest corner. When the doc- 
tor at the psychopathic laboratory was examining him as to his sanity a 
strange scene occurred. 

“The bookkeeper had sprung to his feet. His hands were in the air. 
‘Til fix it. Ill fix it now,’ he was shouting. And with no further ado he 
plunged at a pile of medical documents, journals and memoranda that 
cluttered up the top and bottom of the doctor’s desk. For fifteen minutes 
the bookkeeper labored. He stacked all the journals up in order. He 
hurled all the papers into a wastebasket and jumped on the heap with both 
feet. He cleared the top of the desk—-and then subsided in a faint.” 

The doctor spoke a German word a yard long. “A very interesting 
case—the first ’'ve seen in America. It means ‘busy mania.’ ” 

Sometimes textile men are afflicted with a sort of “busy mania” when 
the thing most needed by them and their business is a careful study of a 
trade paper like COTTON. 

“Beware of the energetic man,” Fred C. Kelly, prominent business 
writer warned the Executives’ Club of Chicago. “He makes his hands and 
feet work while his brain is in neutral,” adding that “the lazy man usually 
makes the best executive because he is looking for short cuts.” 

COTTON is not championing the shirker. But there is no doubt that 
the mill superintendent who fails to keep posted on what the leaders of the 
industry are accomplishing is doing unnecessary labor. Such men as these 
become victims of what the late Dr. E. H. Ochsner told the Chicago Medi- 
cal Society was “a disease little known and understood by the medical pro- 
fession. This disease, known as chronic fatigue intoxication, in lieu of a 
better name, has never been studied exhaustively nor described ade- 
quately. 

“The disease attacks only those who are mentally and physically alert 
and who turn out prodigious amounts of work—for a time. It cuts down 
a class of men and women who are of great value to the community at a 
time when, through experience and with ripened years and judgment, they 
would otherwise have reached their periods of highest capacity.” 

These facts are impressed on us because we hear an occasional operat- 
ing executive telling his friends and acquaintances that he never reads, 
not even the daily newspapers, because he has no time. A man of this 
type seldom or never attends group meetings of mill men for technical dis- 
cussion—and for the same reason. 

What is the use of a mill superintendent wasting his life working out 
problems that already have been solved by other mills and by the makers 
of equipment and supplies? And when he can find in COTTON each 
month just how and why to take the proper steps to overcome such prob- 
lems. 
























































RE YOU the Executive respon- 
sible for building a plant like this 
for vour Institution? 


Then these advantages are yours, when 
Austin builds for you: 


First-class design and construction, with 
quality of materials and workman- 
ship guaranteed; 


Fast time, with delivery date guaranteed, 
under bonus and penalty clause, if 
preferred ; 


Right price for the project complete—a 
guaranteed |ump-sum figure; 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 
We are interested in the erection of a_____------- 
Building----_- Wickit aneatitoms 







Individual - 





Acres of Floor Space! 


Engineers and Builders 


New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, Portland, Seattle, Miami; Birmingham, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles and San Francisco 


Thorough satisfaction; buildings will be 
a permanent asset to your Company. 


Under the Austin Method of Unit Re- 
sponsibility, Austin will build your whole 
project, covering acres of floor space; or 
will construct a single building. 


Unit Responsibility means that Aus- 
tin shoulders the whole load—Design, 
Construction, and Equipment—even as- 
sisting you in Financing, if desired. 


Austin has built successfully for Indus- 
try for over Fifty Years. Austin stands 
today pre-eminent in Experience, in Per- 
formance, in Organization, and in Finan- 
cial Stability. 


Your big, new program of plant expansion may be just now taking form. 
Aastin will gladly help you get it organized soundly. 
much te gain by careful analysis, while the project is still in the embryo 
stage. Call Austin—no obligation of course. 


You may have 


Cleveland 


The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


| You may send me a personal copy of “The Austin | 
| Book of Buildings,” free to Industrial Executives. 
Rae ene a ee RE ee EE en | 
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COTTON 


With the Publishers. 


A Pilot Engine for Your Tours 


Every once in a while a president of the United States makes a trip to 
different parts of the country in order to get “contact.” At such times, po- 
litical writers generally make references to “building up party fences.” 


A trip like that always suggests to COTTON the necessity for textile 
executives always keeping their “fences” built up against the possibility 
of unlooked-for swings to the “dark horse” of losses in profits through 
poorer work. 


It is a good thing for the financial and also for the operating executive 
to know what is going on in the field. The executive head of a mill can- 
not spend his time traveling from plant to plant and in Pullmans and in 
hotels. But he can, through the text and advertising pages of this paper, 
take a mental journey any evening to the most important centers and find 
out what live mill men are thinking and doing about production and costs 
and equipment. 


He can make his “swing around the circle” every month. 


If this contact with other minds is valuable to the president of the coun- 
try, contact with the other leaders of the textile industry is equally impor- 
tant to a mill president and superintendent. And the mill man can have 
it without all the long weary journeys of actuality. 


Just as the presidential trains have pilot engines that go ahead and 
make sure that the tracks are clear, so does COTTON have its pilot en- 
gines. These pilot engines are the trained writers and the advertisers of 
equipment and supplies. 


The trained writers make a thorough inspection of the tracks to textile 
success; they are concerned in taking mill superintendents over only those 
routes which can be traveled in safety. 


Makers of equipment and supplies that are advertised in COTTON 
might be called with all due respect to them the right-of-way maintenance 
men. They go ahead and remove all the obstructions to profitable opera- 
tion. They see that all the bridges and equipment are properly strengthen- 
ed. They see that all the switches leading to the sidetracks of poor quality 
work are closed and spiked. 


After these men have gone over the road to textile mill success and 
found it free of the possibilities of broken rails and wash-outs, then the 
route is safe for the mill executives when each month they start their 
swing around the circle—through the text and advertising pages of 
COTTON. 


That is why they write us expressing satisfaction. One mill man says 
“Enclosed find $1.00 and renewal blank for my subscription to COTTON 
I wouldn’t be without it. I consider it the greatest value possible for a 
dollar. I am reading several other textile magazines, but I get more out 
of 12 copies of COTTON than 52 copies of the others.” 


Another mill manager says, “There is no magazine that I read as care- 
fully as [do COTTON.” 


There’s a reason. 





N every branch of the cotton industry Aus- 

tin Complete Building Service offers very 
definite advantages. Mills, bleacheries, dye- 
houses, new plants or additions to present fa- 
cilities—whatever the construction contem- 
plated Austin is prepared to furnish it with 
speed, economy, and guaranteed quality. 
Austin will make surveys and careful analyses 
of conditions in the proposed new location; 
will furnish information relative to building 
= comparative costs, and other essential 

ata. 


Maximum usable floor space, with abundant 
daylight and ventilation, will be assured in the 
plans Austin will submit. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


COTTON 


Engineers and Builders 


New York, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Seattle, Chicago, Detroit, Portland, Miami, Birmingham, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


Aveust, 1926. 


Petite: sener tht 
stay 


Large knitting mill in Philadelphia, including dyehouse with necessary equipment, designed, built and equipped by Austin 


Take Advantage of Austin 
Building Service 


Austin can handle the complete project, in- 
cluding design, construction and equipment, 


-or will work from your plans. 


Written into the contract will be these definite 
guarantees: 
A lump-sum price on the job com- 
plete. 
Delivery by a specified date, with 
bonus and penalty clause if pre- 
ferred. 


Guaranteed quality of materials and 
workmanship throughout. 


Get in touch with Austin before you begin to 
plan for new building construction. 


Cleveland 


The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 






THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland i 
We are interested in the erection of a____________ H 
Building-_______x________, number of stories______ 8 
You may send me a personal copy of “The Austin H 
Book of Buildings,’ free to Industrial Executives. b 
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With the Pulilishers. 


When Bricks Served as Trade Papers 


Imagine yourself, if you can, as a textile man, back 2,000 years before 
the Christian era, in the days before Abraham, at Ur of the Chaldees and 
getting anything like a trade paper. Picture a chariot or donkeys pulling 
up with what looked like a load of bricks to be carried in and placed on 
your desk or whatever served for the purpose. 

Yes, they did record business and industrial methods even in those 
days. 

Clay tablets “revealing much of the business life” have been uncov- 
ered, according to Dr. Leon Legrain of the University of Pennsylvania, 
recently returned from cooperating with the British Museum in excava- 
tions, says an interviewer in the Public Ledger. 

“Many of the tablets which we found were worm-eaten and moulded 
of mud. They had to be packed in tins and baked in ovens before we 
could use or read them. Many hundreds of the tablets are still in the tins 
as we packed them, for we have not had time tg read all of their story. 

“But they reveal much of the business life of the temple whose sacred 
area we are excavating. We know that one hundred and sixty women 
were employed there making twelve different kinds of clothing. 

“The clothing was paid for in produce according to its weight, after the 
cost of the food to the workers had been added on. 

“There was a regular scale of wages for young girls and old women, 
as well as for full-grown workers. They would receive proportionate 
quantities of oil and grain. 

“A good wife would cost about three and a half donkeys. But a man 
would have to work two years for a donkey. A year’s wages to a laborer 
who was skilled might average half a donkey. Much of the commerce o! 
ancient Ur was calculated on that basis.” 

Thus back, back into the centuries, goes the habit of setting down 
business methods and costs. Clay tablets and graving on them served the 
same purposes that paper and fast printing presses do now-a-days for 
COTTON. The write-up of a plant or process and the cost figures on it 
is a write-up whether it is on a brick or in a book. 

The same theme is used——“How they do it successfully.” 

But there is something which makes COTTON decidedly valuable tf 
mill superintendents that has not been reported by the scientists digging 
in the ruins of ancient Ur. They have not called our attention to anything 
that serves as efficiently as the advertising pages of COTTON. Condi- 
tions change faster now-a-days and new equipment and supplies are placed 
on the market oftener. With COTTON’S advertisers and executives 
meeting through its pages, the paper performs a service that as not 
equalled by any ancient market place. 

It is for these reasons and others that our mail brings us comments 
such as this one from a mill manager: 

“T might add that I always find COTTON a most enlightening, in- 
structive, and helpful publication. I have been taking it for a number 
of years, and wherever I go COTTON goes too. In addition to reading it 
myself, I see to it that the responsible members of my organization read 
it. In fact, at our monthly overseers’ meeting, which is to be held tonight, 
one of the overseers is to read a paper, the basic thought of which was 
developed in one of your issues several months ago.” 

And the general manager of a knitting mill says: 

“T am glad to note that your publication is taking a deeper interest 
in knitting and devoting more space to it. COTTON is of great benefit to 
us and we look forward to each succeeding issue.” 
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When 
Days 
Count ~~ 


When you get ready to build your new 
plant, every day that can be saved in 
its completion aft- 
er the contract is 


signed is a day of 
profit for you. 

Under the Austin 
Method a building 
project that would 
ordinarily take six 
months to com- 
plete, is finished in 
sixty to ninety 
working days. 

Austin Daylight Plants for textile mills 
and other industries all over the United 
States testify to the unusual experience 


which this Company has had. Charac- 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


-COTTON 





Engineers and Builders 





SEPTEMBER, 1926. 


_ teristic features which all these plants 


possess are daylight interior, abundant 
ventilation and large unobstructed floor 
areas. 

You sign only one contract when you 
deal with Austin. 


thing—architectural service, engineer 


That covers every’ 


ing, construction and equipment. No 
division of responsibility. No pyramid- 
ing of profits as with subcontracts. 
Austin guarantees 
the total cost in 
advance for the 
complete plant; 
delivery date, with 
bonus and penalty 
clause if preferred; 
and quality of ma- 
terials and work: 
manship. 

When days count, 
Austin 


months, and furnishes a plant that repre- 
sents the utmost value for your building 


Saves 


dollars. 


Wire, phone or mail the coupon for approximate 
costs and valuable building data. 


Cleveland 


New York, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Seattle, Chicago, Detroit, Portland, Miami, Birmingham, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 


The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles and San Francisco 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 






We are interested in the erection of a 


The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


re _¥ 

in Building 

“= x _, number of stories z 

You may send mea personal copy of “The Austin 

Book of Bvildings,” free to Industrial Executives, 
Firm 


Individual Aciteiiatati 


Address _ 











Complete Building Service 
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i Knocking “Home-Runs” in Business 
1 i Babe Ruth has made a national reputation knocking home runs. This 
ability has won for him the sobriquet of the “Home Run King.” 


When the teams of the National and American base ball leagues leave 
their winter training quarters in the South, it has become the accepted 
practice to stop over at intervening cities enroute northward and play 
) occasional exhibition games. This serves the double purpose of giving 
the “fans” in these cities a chance to see big league teams in action and 
also aids in defraying some of the training expenses. 

Not so long ago the “New York Americans” stopped over in Atlanta 
for such an exhibition game with another big league team. The “King 
of Swat” was with them, and a local player began quizzing him on how he 
succeeded in hitting so many “homers” in the course of a season. 

In answer to this question Ruth replied: “There is no trick about it. I 
simply hit at every ball that looks like it might be within reach. If I 
waited to get a good ball I would be ‘walked’ every time I come to bat. 
You can readily understand that.” 

This reply contains a complete sermon for the man who offers alibis, 
whether he be a mill man selling textile products or whether he represents 
some other organization whose chief customers may perhaps be the men 
operating the cotton mills. 

The salesman who complains that “business is bad” and takes “time 
out” while he waits for it to improve will never have his name listed 
among the leaders in his profession. 

On the other hand, that salesman who emulates the Babe Ruth method 
and “hits” at every prospect who looks like he might be interested, will 
frequently surprise himself and his firm by knocking a “home run” in 
the shape of an unexpected contract. 

It’s the law of averages combined with good judgment or a selective 
eye, these latter terms meaning the same thing. The man who goes after 
a hundred selected prospects, even if he does think there isn’t a real good 
one in the group, will knock many more “home runs” than will the man 
who writes the factory an alibi about business conditions and then spends 
the afternoon at the ball game. 

The operating executive in the mill will find it easy to fall into the alibi 
shooting class when production, quality or cost is not up to the mill stand- 
ard. That’s why COTTON in its reading and advertising pages is con- 
tinually presenting methods and equipment that has proven successful 
under certain specified operating conditions. 





What the readers think of this system may be gauged by the following 
comment from an operating executive under date of July 3lst: 

“T read COTTON each month and find it very interesting. I think it 
far the best textile journal off the press today. I get a good deal out of 
‘Knitting Kinks,’ ‘How Other Men Manage,’ and ‘An Old Timer Says;’ and 
I read ‘Angel Stuff? in the July number which is fine. It hits most of us 
but that is what a fellow needs sometimes. 





“I am sending with this letter my personal check for $3.00; $1.00 for 
my renewal subscription and $2.00 for two new subscriptions to COTTON 
to be sent to 


e £4 &. | 


At this point we pause 
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Saving Months in Building 





[ rae the Austin Method, a huge building 
project which usually requires 9 months or 


more is completed in 90 working days. 


So complete is the coordination of layout, de- 
sign, construction, and equipment, all covered by 
the Austin Contract, the tremendous project in all 
its mass of details moves forward with a progress 
undreamed of under any form of divided respon- 
sibility. 

The Austin Contract guarantees total cost of 
the project in advance; delivery date, with bonus 
and penalty clause, if preferred; and quality of 


materials and workmanship. 


Hundreds of Austin-buili plants, many of them 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


We are interested in the erection of a__ 









= Building 


a ee , number of stories wall 


You may send me a personal copy of “The Austin 
Book of Bvildings,” free to Industrial Executives, 








Firm . Se ae ay 
Individual - 
Address 
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_ Time is Money and Austin Saves 
Time—From Bare Site to Busy 
Plant Covering Twenty-five 


Acres in 90 Working Days 


representing repeat contracts with America’s in- 
dustrial leaders, testify to the efficient design and 
permanence of Austin buildings. 

Austin can do this anywhere, anytime, because 
it has the personnel, the resources, the experience 
and capacity. To such an organization can a ten- 
million-dollar plant project be entrusted with full 
confidence of its being completed when you want 


it and as you want it. 


Wire, phone the nearest Austin Office, or mail the coupon. 
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oO anization{ 


The AUSTIN COMPANY 


Engineers and Builders 


responsibility CLEVELAND 

” trom pla New York Chicago Cleveland Detroit 
face Philadelphia Portland Seattle Miami 
hon aa Birmingham Pittsburgh St. Louis 


The Austin Company of California: 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


AUSTIN 


Complete Building Service 
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Oscar D. Grimes, 
Vice-President and General Manager, 


Athens Manufacturing Company, 
Athens, Georgia 


President, Southern Textile Association. 























“For years I have subscribed to COTTON for myself 
and my overseers, because I believe it will help and improve 
any mill man who reads it. From the standpoint of real 
direct benefit to a man operating a cotton mill, I consider 
it the leading journal in the field. | have kept a perma- 
nent file of my copies for a number of years.”’ 
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NATIONAL ERIE SCARLET 3B 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT ADDITION 
TO OUR LINE OF DIRECT SCARLETS 
FOR BATHING SUITS AND SWEATERS 


COTTON 


HE principal application of 

this dye is on wool and silk. 
On mixed goods, it dyes both these 
fibres the same depth, and heavier 
than the cotton. It produces bright 
scarlet shades on wool of good fast- 
ness to light, washing, fulling, sea 
water, and perspiration, and of 
good fastness to washing and light 
when dyed on silk. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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G. A. FRANKLIN, 


General Superintendent 
The Sibley Manufacturing Company, 
Enterprise Manufacturing Company, 
Augusta Factory, 
Augusta, Georgia 
General Chairman, Textile Operating Executives of Georgia 


























“For the man who has practical problems 
in a cotton mill, whether he be superintend- 
ent or section man, I consider COTTON the 


greatest help of any paper being published 





today.” 


AU Hath. 
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| NATIONAL 
| DIAZINE BLACK VJ CONCTD. 


A NEW developed black, par- 


ticularly adapted for dyeing . 
bs half-silk hosiery, plain and mer- La 
F cerized cotton, silk, and artificial Ree, 


| silk (except acetate silk). — 

| Of excellent solubility and level- 
| dyeing properties, good fastness to 
/ 


light and perspiration, and of ex- 
cellent fastness to washing. 


Product samples obtainable upon 
request tu any of our branches 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCI CHICAGO MONTREAI 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTI TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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L. L. Brown, General Superintendent, 


Clifton Manufacturing Company, 
Clifton, South Carolina. 


Chairman, Weaving Division, Southern Textile Association. 
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“T would be as willing to do without my coffee 
for breakfast as to do without COTTON each 


month. They both get me off on the right 


foot.” | 
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NATIONAL 
DIAZINE BLACK VJ CONC. 


NEW developed black, par- 

ticularly adapted for dyeing 
half-silk hosiery, plain and mer- 
cerized cotton, silk, and artificial 
silk (except acetate silk). 





Of excellent solubility and level- 
dyeing properties, good fastness to 
light and perspiration, and of ex- 
cellent fastness to washing. 


Product samples obtainable upon 
request to any of our branches 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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George W. Murphy, Superintendent, 


Columbus Manufacturing Company, 


Columbus, Georgia. 
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“[ have found COTTON very instructive and 
consider it very valuable and necessary to a 
practical man wishing to stay abreast of modern 
methods of manufacturing textiles. We see 
that all of our overseers receive COTTON 
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regularly.” 
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COTTON 


NATIONAL SOLANTINE BLUE FF 
A Fast-to-Light Direct Blue 


HIS is a new addition to our line of 

Solantine Dyes and is particularly 
recommended for producing medium 
shades of blue on cotton and on arti- 
ficial silk. In dyeing mixtures, animal 
fibres are left clear. 
Of excellent solubility, dyeing level, 
and possessing good resistance to met- 
als, National Solantine Blue FF may 
be used in all types of dyeing machines. 
Fastness to sunlight, water and per- 
spiration, excellent. Yields perfect 
whites when discharged with hydro- 
sulfite. 
Product samples with full technical in- 
formation obtainable from any of our 
branches. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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L. R. Gilbert, Superintendent, 


Caraleigh Mills Company, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 





Chairman, Boardof Governors, Southern Textile Association, 
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“Your paper is unique in that it always carries 





a message that tends to stir the ambition of its 


readers, whatever their age.” 
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NATIONAL ERIE BLACK BF 


A New Direct Black ot 
Pronounced Utility 


HIS new product is adapted to all 
varieties of fabrics usually dyed with 
Direct Blacks of this class. It will be 
found useful for cotton, rayon, pure and 
tin weighted silks and cotton and silk 


hosiery. 


Owing to its good cold dyeing properties, 
National Erie Black BF is especially adapt- 
ed for speck dyeing. 


Soluble and level dyeing. 


Readily discharged with hydrosulfite. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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D. W. Lance, Superintendent, 
Monticello Cotton Mills, 


Monticello, Arkansas. 








“T have been reading COTTON for about 16 
years and have found it very helpful to me in 
my mill career. I first subscribed to COTTON 
when I was overseer of weaving, and have 
enjoyed reading it very much. I consider it a 
good educational influence in the textile indus- 
try. 
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NATIONAL ERIE BLUE 
: GREEN CW 
£ recent addition to the National’s 


line of Direct Dyes, possessing 





excellent solubility and good level dye- 
ing properties. Its dull green tone 
makes it desirable as a shading prod- 
uct, dyeing cotton, wool, and silk prac: 


tically the same shade. 


Product samples with full technical in- 
formation upon request from any Nav 


tional Branch. 


National Aniline @ Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 
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Hugh S. Clarke, Vice-President 
C. R. Miller Manufacturing Company 
Miller Cotton Mills Department 


Waco, Texas 
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“COTTON so completely fulfills my idea of a | 


trade journal that I require all my overseers to 
read it. I consider the reading of COTTON 
to be essential to my 
own success. COT- 
TON is in a class by 
itself and is certainly 
doing a splendid piece 
of work for the indus- 


” 


try. 
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NATIONAL ERIE BLUE 
GREEN CW 


\ recent addition to the National’s 


line of Direct Dyes, possessing 






excellent solubility and good level dye- 





ing properties. Its dull green tone 






makes it desirable as a shading prod- 





uct, dyeing cotton, wool, and silk prac: 





tically the same shade. 






Product samples with full technical in- 





formation upon request from any Na- 





tional Branch. 







National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 








BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 





NATIONAL DYES 
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J. G. Coman, Superintendent, 
Mexia Textile Mills, 


Mexia, Texas. 









President, Texas Textile Association. 
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“I have been a constant reader of 
COTTON for many years, and con- 
sider it a necessary publication for 
those interested in cotton manufac- 
turing.” 
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COTTON 


NATIONAL SOLANTINE 
YELLOW 4GL 


N addition to our line of Fast-to-Light 
Direct Dyes, producing pure greenish 


yellow shades. 


Its good solubility and inertness.to metals 
make it well suited for use in all types of 
dyeing machines. Dyes level and may be 
used in combination with other direct dyes. 
Of particular use on cotton, rayon, and pure 


and tin-weighted silks. 


Readily discharged with hydrosulfite. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DyEs 


OctToBER, 1926. 
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8 COTTON 


NATIONAL SOLANTINE 
YELLOW 4GL 


N addition to our line of Fast-to-Light 
Direct Dyes, producing pure greenish 


yellow shades. 


Its good solubility and inertness to metals 
make it well suited for use in all types of 
dyeing machines. Dyes level and may be 
used in combination with other direct dyes. 
Of particular use on cotton, rayon, and pure 


and tin-weighted silks. 


Readily discharged with hydrosulfite. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 


OcroBerR, 1926. 
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What is Good 


HEN all the “bull” has been thrown out and 
W eversining said and done, there are still 
three big things left that answers the ques- 


tion of “What is good card clothing’’—the materials 
the men and the plant! 


The Howard Laboratory searches out the honest 
steels, fabrics and every other material that goes to 
make Howard products, and every piece of material 
has to pass a rigid test before it is used. The buy- 
ing power of an immense plant enables such high 
quality materials to be used without increased cost 
over other products on the market. 


The men who make Howard products, headed by 
Mr. Herbert Midgley with many years of experi- 
ence as a card setter before he became connected 


with Howard Brothers in 1898, are everyone of 


them master craftsmen in their line. 
Many of these men are old heads 
who have been with Howard Broth- 
ers almost from the organization, 
some 60 years ago, and long years 
of experience in making card cloth- 
ing has perfected every detail of 
manufacture, every move watched 
with care and pride in turning out 
a product they know is better than 
the best. 






















The plant and the equipment, 
which began with a little building 
in 1866, has steadily grown because 
such quality and care in manufac- 
ture was bound to be recognized. To- 
day, the highly modern plant with 
thousands of square feet of floor 
space, and modern equipment, en- 
able a still greater production of 
Howard products while retaining 
the personalized, minute inspection 
of the old heads at every point of 
manufacture. 







Howard Card Clothing is the re- 
sult of honest effort—it goes as far 


















HOW ARD 
PRODUCTS 






Card Clothing 

Napper Clothing 

Wire Heddles 

Cylinder Fillets 

Doffer Fillets 

Hand Stripping 
Cards 


Stripper Fillets 
Burnisher 
Emery Fillets 
Strickles 






us henest materials and expert manufacturing 
experience can make card clothing go, no matter 
where it comes from. It is tougher, stiffer and 
stronger, although easy to grind, and does not be- 
come brittle. It does not require so many grindings 
It does not hook in ordinary use. The fabric gives 
perfect service with less stretching and shrinkage 


And everyone of the other Howard Products are 
made with the same care and precision as Howard 
Card Clothing. 


Last, but not least by any means, is the fact 
that every man in the Howard plant, from the 
president to the shipping clerk, believes in SERV- 
1CE—believes that the customer comes first and 
must be pleased. If any dissatisfaction with How- 
ard Products ever occurs, we want to know about 
it and consider it a privilege to rec- 
tify any dissatisfaction, no matter 
how trivial. 


Remember, when you specify How 
ard Products you are getting the ut- 
most in quality without increased 
costs, and that “Your Satisfaction” 
is the basis of every sale. Any 
order, large or small, addressed to 
either our representatives or to us 
direct, will receive quick and care- 
ful attention. 






















For the convenience of our South- 
ern trade, we have established at 
167-169 So. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga., 
a branch for rewinding lickerins and 
recovering flats, from which point 
very prompt service is given. Also 
other items are carried in stock for 
immediate deliveries. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Agent: E. M. Terryberry, 
1126 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Asst. Sou. Agent: Guy L. Melchor, 
121 So. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Fillets 
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COTTON 
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COTTON CARD GRINDER 





ROY TRAVERSE 














aim of B. S. Roy & Son Company to improve and perfect Textile 

Grinding Machinery. And as a result of this policy, which is sixty 
years old, the Roy Line of Textile Grinders has acquired the reputation of 
being the “‘best in the mills.” 


S INCE the early inventions of its founders, it has been the constant 


Experience proved that nothing but the most efficient design and highest 
grade materials even to the smallest detail should be used throughout the 
process of textile grinder manufacture—from raw materials on through 
business dealings and service—and it was by strict application to this prin- 
ciple that they are so extensively used. 


Take the Improved Roy Traverse Cotton Card Grinder, for instance, and 
note the improvements; shells of the finest steel tubing, steel screws, hard- 
ened steel shafts. Grinding wheels with closed sides. Fitted with steel 
spring, dog, wipers and oilers. Roy style sleeve bearings at traverse ends. 
Driving pulley. Traversing wheels fitted for and covered with emery fillet. 
This description, typical of all Roy Grinders, is the reason why you find 
them so steady and positive in operation. 
Write today for full information. 


B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY Pstablished 1868 Worcester, MAss. 


\ KE. M. TERRYBERRY, Sou. Agt. Commercial Bank Bldg. Charlotte, N. Cc 


MACHINERY. SPECIALIZATION SINCE 
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Any color or any number of shades can be economically 
and safely dyed in the same Monel Metal tub 





TEXTILE SILK DyYE WorRKS 
8239 NORTH HANCOCK STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 





F. 


James is a recog- 


1ized authority on 
the dyeing of 


The International Nickel Co., Ravon. Your at- 
67 Wall Street, he Bel ‘ 
New York City. tention is invited to 
his article “Dyeing 
Gentlemen: - , i 
We are pleased to advise you that the Monel Metal of Rayon in the 
dye tubs manufactured for us by the Liberty Coppersmithing Company Skein.”’ which ap- 
some years ago have given us complete satisfaction. are 
peared in the Sep- 


Not only have these tubs been found superior in is ; 
durability, but the chemicals used in dyeing, such as strong alkali, tember 26th issue 
create no ill effects either with regard to dulli the shades or . 

. sas aes of Textile World, 


View of Textile causing deterioration in the metal itself. 
“Rayon  Supple- 


Silk Dye Works 
Philadelphia, One of the most important advantages is the fact $ 
showing Monel that the Monel tubs are quickly and easily cleansed. It is entirely ment.” 
Metal equipment practicable and common practice to dye a light shade immediately 
made a following a dark color, with no loss of time whatever, and no exe 
y ensive boiling out with live steam and alkali between lots. 
THE P ng 
pote he diy Dye buckets, dippers, and stirring rods made from 
. 7 ] Monel Metal have been found equall pleasing. 
SMITHING q y F 5 
CO. OF 
PHILADELPHIA, Yours very truly 


TEXTILE SILK DYE WORKS, 


SEND FOR “LIST B” OF MONEL METAL & 
NICKEL LITERATURE 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 
67 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 





Where Wood Tanks Must Still Serve 


Line them with Monel 
Metal to prevent 
color “hang overs’’ 

and lost pro- 
duction time 


* 
2 ee 


ILLS buying NEW dye-house 
equipment are installing all- 
Monel Metal machines. Of course! 
But what about the dye-house whose 
wooden tubs must still serve for 
awhile ? 
Your old tanks can be lined with 
Monel Metal, and the expense will be quickly repaid 
by savings in dyeing costs. 
Monel Metal tub linings prevent spoilage of batches. 
They are easily cleaned without boiling. Yet any 
number of colors can be dyed in quick succession in 
the one Monel Metal tub. 
Monel Metal also cuts costs because it lasts longer. 
Corrosion-resistant, and rust-proof, with steel-like 
Se een a nee strength, it has durability of a rare kind. 
from pails to scoops — there's ate ; Monel Metal equipment of all kinds is popular 
ences Saas pcg He = ae among boss dyers and mill treasurers. Both appreciate 
Wiad Uliana Rill cae ; its economy and convenience. Look into this question 
pulhcudbpan, stabdadicme . 4 of Monel Metal linings and equipment. Consult your 
fer can — all made by ' sheet metal worker or write direct for complete in- 


THE LIBERTY ae formation 
COPPERSMITHING CO 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SEND FOR “LIST B” OF MONEL METAL & NICKEL LITERATURE 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 
67 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 
gn ned, roiled and. marketed ea gotely by "he intern tutional Niekel Company” Te ig miees, 


SIG vaptaiered ede 





r ad added beauty costs no more. A gallon of 
Aluminum Pa <3 covers 500-700 square feet. And he Fisnidldidacts Paint is 
more durable. — 
An illustrated Hier "Aluminum Paint’’—tells how to improve the 
appearance and lower maintenance costs in textile mills. 


| Write | ‘or your copy today. 
_ Aluminum Company of America 
2401 Oliver Building - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


+e Offices in Seventeen Principal American Cities 
. ALUMINUM IN EVERY COMMERCIAL FORM 
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Sealed Sleeve Bearings 


“Now on Westinghouse Motors 


T YRACTICALLY every mechanical 

engineer knows the advantages 
of the sleeve bearing; how the larger 
bearing surface makes for longer 
life; how sleeve bearings utilize a 
film of oil for cushioning protection; 
and why sleeve bearings never cause 
unexpected shutdowns because of 
sudden breakdowns. 


In Westinghouse Sealed Sleeve Bear- 
ings those advantages have been 


made doubly sure. An absolutely air 
tight housing keeps dust and grit out 
of the bearing and all oil in the 
bearing, thus eliminating the chief 
cause of insulation troubles. The oil 
cannot spread to the insulation. 


In developing this Sealed Sleeve 
Bearing Westinghouse has again 
demonstrated its capacity to perfect 
and apply principles of proved 
superiority. 


Send for the “Evidence” 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EAST PITTSBURGH * PENNSYLVANIA 


Sales Offices in all Principal Cities of the United States 
and Foreign Countries 


t 7 4 eerie, 








CHENEY BROTHERS 
SECURE SUCH SUBTLE SHADES 


Monel Metal dyeing 
equipment assures accurate 


shades and saves scouring time 


HE texture and coloring of Cheney Silks are so 
notable for their quality that the world naturally 
wants to know — how do Cheney Brothers achieve 
such marvelous dyeing results? 
Brothers, South Manchester, Chenev Brothers will tell vou that 
Conn. 


Mone! Metaldye jig at Cheney 


and the use of quality dyestuff 
of Cheney Silks. 

It is significant h 
extensively in the pr 
realize that to maintain sty] 
dyed and dyeing equipment must be con 
batches. 

Monel Metal dyeing 
of old dye, permits the 
chine. There’s no “boiling-« 
use Monel Metal] equipment 

Monel Metal resists corr 
and strong as steel ts sn t 
the sheerest silken fabri 
Monel! Metal hand bark in Cheney ” aa as Monel Metal is econon 
Brothers dye-house a, Let us give you more 


by using Monel Metal 
ASK FOR “LIST B” OF MONEL METAL & NICKEL LITERATURE 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO. 
67 WALL STREET - + NEW YORK CITY 




















of Hosiery manufacture 


ROLLINS 
HOSIERY MILLS 


Writes:— 
“_ everything that comes 
in contact with any dye 

_ solution is Monel Metal 
fined. We are thoroughly 
sold on your product and 
do not use any other 
type of metal recep- 
tacle in our dye 




















View in dye house, Rollins Hosiery Mills, Des Moines, lowa, show- 
ng battery of Monel Metal © Smith-Drum”’ hosiery dyeing machines 
ade by SMITH, DRUM ®&® CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Monel Metal Dyeing Equipment r | is 
Simplifies the Matching Problem 
















EFORE light-colored hosiery be- however delicate—can be dyed in the a : 
came so popular, the hosiery dye- one Monel Metal machine, without oO z. 
ing problem was comparatively simple. delays for “‘boiling out’’ and scouring. it~ 
But with the growing demand for the They are easily cleaned and thus pre- ° 
lighter shades, the need for Monel vent the costly waste that follows color VA & 
Metal dyeing equipment has grown “thang overs.” Kottins e 
77) 
acum. Monel Metal equipment is so universally no. ME ‘ 
Smith, Drum & Co., for many years accepted by boss dyers, that it has now be mening oe 
have recommended Monel Metal dye- come customary to use it for equipment other 
ing machines to hosiery manufac- than dyeing machines. Monel Metal scoops, ~ 
turers because all colors and shades— pails, dippers, ladles, etc., are now in general 






use. New Monel Metal linings are giving a 
new lease of life to old wood tanks. 












Monel Metal’s resistance to corrosion and 
its immunity to rust, combined with its steel * 


like strength make it the logical material for . a, 


many different types of dye-house equipment. | y’ 
: aw 


Are you letting Monel Metal save for YOU? 
We suggest that you consult your equipment 
manufacturer, your sheet metal worker, o1 
write direct to us. Discover for yourself how 
many ways there are to use Monel Metal am 
PROFITABLY. 


One solid Monel Metal and three Monel —e 


Metal-lined ‘ Smith-Drum"’ hosiery dye- SEND FOR “LIST B” OF MONEL METAL 


eee ee & NICKEL LITERATURE 
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THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 
67 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 


u fateinel ooatent. Itis mined, refined, rolled 
rca eten Te ra “Monel Metal” Ws registered trade tah 






oe Ek Ne iin ooth, continuous coat of pure mesa//ic aluminum. 


Ta on and added beauty costs no more. A gallon of 
1um Paint covers 500-700 square feet. And Aluminum Paint is 

more. e durable. ; 

hus ted booklet—‘‘Aluminum Paint’’—tells how to improve the 

rance and lower maintenance costs in textile mills. 


Write for your copy today. 


Aluminum Company of America 
Pubehes: Oliver Building + Pittsburgh, Pa. 


: Offices in Seventeen Primeipal American Citie: 
_ ALUMINUM IN EVERY COMMERCIAL FORM 
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MACHINERY 


CONVEYING & SPECIAL 


l 


POWER TRANSMITTING ~ ELEVATING 








Building the Specific Job 
‘jor Industry 


HESE five evaporators are 

typical of the special equip- 
ment built to specifications in 
Dodge foundries and machine 
shops. A far cry from the tiny 
motor pulley—but not for 
Dodge. It illustrates the com- 
pleteness of the service Dodge 
offers to industry. Forty years’ 
experience in helping industry 
lower its production costs has 
given Dodge engineers a broad 
and extensive knowledge of in- 
dustrial requirements which is 
applicable to special equipment 
as well as to power transmitting 
or materials handling problems. 


The extent of its foundry and 
machine shop facilities enables 
Dodge to meet the demand for 
pounds or tons. 


Elevating, conveying or special 
machinery — these are as much 
a part of the Dodge line as pul- 
leys, hangers, bearings, etc. In 
fact, Dodge has become the 
world’s marketplace for indus- 
trial equipment —the source of 
supply of all industry. 


Fourteen factory branches and 
500 machinery supply dealers 
bring Dodge service to your 
door. Send all your specifica- 
tions to Dodge. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
Branches: Boston New York Newark Oneida Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cincinnati 


Chicago St. Louis Minneapolis Seattle 


San Francisco Houston Atlanta 


Write for the Dodge 
Book of Big Jobs 


A picture book of accomplish 
ment in the special equipment 
field. A request on your letre: 
head is all that is necessar} 


ae 





Knitting ¢ Ci te. N.C.A 
THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY 
(SPECIALTY DEPT.) CIN 


OR the exact color, at low cost, 
specify Monel Metal for dyeing equipment 


HE boss dyer in the small hosiery mill must be as watchful of 
costs and quality as the dye house superintendent in the million- 
dollar plant. In these days of delicate shades for ho- 
siery, the problem of obtaining correct colors, at no 
greater manufacturing cost, is a vexing question to 


every mill that is not Monel Metal equipped. 


Here at the Charlotte Knitting Co., three 
handle hose of mercerized cotton, 
combinations of the three. With just 
batches, these machines shift fr 


no losses due to color “hang 


The unique combinatior 
Metal is responsil le for s 
resistance, rust-immunity and stee 
— provide a dyeing equipment materi 
Many other items of dye house equipn 
pers, scoops, pails, etc these are 1 


Metal. Ask your sheet metal worker! 


**American”’ Monel Metal Rotary Dyeing Machine of the type installed Dig into this question of better p 


at Charlotte Knitting Co., by THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY . Fea sara ; 
MACHINERY CO. (SPECIALTY DEPT.) CINCINNATI, OHI Get the facts. Write toda} 


ASK FOR BULLETIN, “HOSIERY AND KNIT GOODS EQUIPMENT” 


Met 


rolled and marketed solely by 1 I al Nickel ¢ pany. The name ''M ) g 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 
67 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 








ee 
Use Monel Metal and your telephone 


TELEPHONE CALL to your sheet metal worker will Monel Metal is available in the form of sheets, rods, wire, 

help to settle the question of how you can best secure _ strip, etc., and can be fabricated into any desired form. It 
a permanent lining fora dye tub ora roof forthe dye house. can be drawn, welded, machined, forged and cast. 
He will also supply you with Monel Metal ladles, dippers Monel Metal is suitable for such a wide variety of dye 
and scoops that will last through house uses that there is not 
years of dye house use. Pre . space to list them all. Below we 
have mentioned a few of the com- 
mon uses in the textile industry 
—many of which you will recog- 
nize as fitting in with your 
immediate needs. 


For your sheet metal worker 
knows what metal such jobs re- 
quire. He knows, too, that Monel 
Metal is ideal for such uses. 


He knows that Monel Metal 


Some typical dye house uses of 
—resists the corrosive attacks MONEL METAL sriediner ter iaiaaabiccregth deg dope 


of dye house chemicals 


metal worker now and let him 


Dye tub linings Exhaust ducts Ventilators , i ive—j 
Bleaching Kier linings Flashings Instruments om you wanted Pe Re — 
Dye house trucks Sky light Dye-sticks long run—it will be to use Monel 


—has steel- like _— that — ~ i — Metal where you need it most. 
ass s years OT service 
assures years OF service Dippers Sioctears Tio vols Or let us send you booklets and 


— is easily kept clean Ladles Roofs Spiders folders which will give you full 
P Filter cloth Gutters Nuts and Bolts ‘ cone d ¥ 
—has a smooth surface that is Splash plates information about this all-around 


harmless to fine fabrics. metal. 
FOR * “LIST B’? OF MONEL METAL & NICKEL LSTERATU ian 


—won’t rust 


a olled Nickel-Coppe lloy of high nickel tent. It is mine sir 
wiotind acld y The | ternational Nickel Con pany The name ‘Mon nel Metal pipes Brac pn hy 1 ae 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY > 
67 WALL STREET 





t job and yields you a profit. 
>, »when you paint mill walls and ceilings with Aluminum 


are than ordinary paints, yet a gallon goes farther, covering 500 to 
soth surface. 


tr. This face alone represents a great saving in labor and 


fle bivity lasts joes The polished aluminum coat does not 
aoe have little effect upon its luster. 


of “leafing’”’ and Aluminum Paint’s upkeep economies is told in 
“Aluminum —* Step Ahead in Industrial Painting.” 


of Aluminum ei Powder mixed—two pounds to the 
h a suitable vehicle of oil or varnish. 


inum Company of America 
Building ittsburgh, Pa. 


< Sao 


nes in Seventeen Principal American Cities «> 
JM IN EVERY ‘COMMERCIAL FORM 
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Aluminum Painted Roofs Beautify the Whole Mill 


A LUMINUM PAINT affords complete surface i 8 because it shields i 
with a coat of metal. 


The silvery sheen of Aluminum Painted metal Books chasm the 
appearance of the whole mill horizon, — j 

Aluminum Painted roofs keep top-floor workroom cool. The luster of 
the Paint reflects the sun’s heat. , : ig: ee 

Coat-of-metal .protection came into being with Aluminum ie int. A 


Paint which consists of flakes of pure metallic aluminum (Aluminum 
Bronze Powder) mixed—two pounds to the een gah a suitable vehicle 


of oil or varnish. 
These flakes “‘leaf’’ tip ethite:2 to ae a. continuous coat of metal~extre 

durable, rustproof, waterproof and weatherproof. ieee 
Yet Aluminum Paint costs no more ‘han ordinary. paints. 


Aluminum Paint brightens up the whole plant.’ Tanks, trim, fences it | 
structural work look better and last longer when painted with Aluminum. 


Write today for our new illustrated booklet—‘Aluminum Paint—A Step 
Ahead in, Industrial Painting”. Ir tells the interesting story of “leaing” 
and describes the many services of Aluminum Paint to the textile industry. 





Aluminum Company of Wasbrica 

2436 Oliver Building - Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Offices in Seventeen Principal American Citi 

me ALUMINUM IN EVERY COMMERCIAL FORM 
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‘The Mill Wall Paint that Pays a Profit 


peor youl ‘mill walls bind ceilings with Aluminum Paint. 
A flood of light spreads over your rooms. Increased light brings increased pro- 
duction that pays for the paint job and yields you a profit. 


Upkeep costs are lower, too, when you paint mill walls and ceilings with Aluminum 
Paint. It costs no more than ordinary paints, yet a gallon goes farther, covering 500 to 
700 square feet of smooth surface. 

One coat of Aluminum Paint completes the interior job. Its opaque metallic coat entirely 
hides the original wall-color. This fact alone represents a great saving in labor and 
material costs. 

Aluminum Paint’s reflectivity lasts longer. The polished aluminum coat does not 
tarnish, Even. dyehouse fumes have little effect upon its luster. 

Aluminum Painted walls and ceilings may be washed free of dirt and dust without 
harming the paint surface. 


These Aluminum Paint economies result from a new principle—“leafing.” 


The interesting story of “leafing” and Aluminum Paint’s upkeep economies is told in 
our new illustrated booklet—‘“‘Aluminum Paint—A Step Ahead in Industrial Painting.” 
Write for a copy today. 

Aluminum Paint consists of Aluminum Bronze Powder mixed—two pounds to the 
gallon—aith @ suitable vehicle of oil or varnish. 


Aluminum Company of America axe 























‘ Robe Opry an Building - Pittsburgh, Pa. iy 


> Offices in Seventeen Principal American Cities 


ALUMINUM IN EVERY COMMERCIAL FORM 
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EXPORT REPRESENTATION 


<<a 9) facemn--- 


It is generally conceded by experts who have given the matter 


serious consideration that the salvation of the Cotton Textile In- 


dustry lies in 


GREATER EXPORT DISTRIBUTION 


and this fact is every day becoming more apparent to producers. 


NEUSS, HESSLEIN & Co., Inc. 


with an unequalled experience covering sixty years, are the 
LARGEST EXPORTERS OF COTTON PIECE GOODS 
with branch offices in all the principal foreign markets. 


ee ff) E230-- 


We will be glad to give your problems individual attention. 


HESSLEIN & CO., Inc. 


DRY GOODS COMMISSION AGENTS 
77 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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We Congratulate ; 









the Mill Bands of South Carolina 


HE recent successful convention at 












Spartanburg in which fifteen bands 
took part gave striking evidence of the 
value of the band in the mill. From every 
standpoint these bands deserve congratula- 
tion for their attainments. 


We at C. G. Conn, Ltd., take pardonable 
pride in the fact that the majority of 
these bands are equipped with our instru- 
ments. Their showing was a further dem- 
onstration of the fact that Conn instru- 
ments play an important part in developing 
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successful bands. 


Their musical quality first of all, and their 
easy-playing features make Conns the log- 


C, G. Conn, Ltd., 1015 Conn Bldg,, Elkhart, Ind. 
Gentlemen: Please send free literature and de- # 
tails of trial offer on 


(Instrument) 


St. or R.F.D._ Seishin chess ce ehcp engin alien isan d 
Rey cate. iisla cis toabeiee es 


REI AE Ear SESS rns aa i lkcaltte de lotelthh a: saso Sauces 
Am interested in organizing ( ) band ( ) orchestra. 


cABeensine rr LARMMDRROU TOUTED PNOOELEOUONOERED ES eemeeTD CMON van HAagaNDnLewonendN4 inet nuannenocanrevcavetssicricpenveytoneRettrencoeunernseyn sQsnntnOnNneenCuOMBenauenneEAuENOREHOONODErTY rv rvsiucvsteitTVAUDOUDNLTEOEEEADEONBEAKONAs HipenEQesuuECEONLoOs«{tOEHODedtisi«uudnbesonToemnytyipuctivonronnrerooderenendtyerontesearey 
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ical choice for industrial bands, just as they 
are for the foremost professional bands and 
orchestras. With all their exclusive fea- 
tures Conns cost no more. 


Complete equipment of new Conn instru- 
ments for a band can be obtained for only 
$5 per month per instrument. Our easy 
payment plan both on individual instru- 
ments and complete sets make it possible to 
have a band wherever there is one interest- 
ed person to start. 


Send the coupon for details of free trial 
offer on any Conn instrument; check if in- 
terested in organizing a band or orchestra. 
No obligation is involved. 


IN 
BAND 


INSTRUMENTS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
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Silk Throwsters, 


Weavers, Knitters, and 


Hosiery Manufacturers 


Use 


Because it is the only oil for the treatment of silk that is ab- 
solutely uniform. 


We have made only this one oll and one grade of it for the 
treatment of silk for many years, and every drum will give 
the same good results as every other drum. 


Every drum of oil is tested before it leaves our plant and 
must come up to our specifications or it is rejected. A com- 
plete record of each drum is kept. 


RA  ¥ 


You will reduce your winding cost thirty 
percent; get a better finish, and more 
even colors by processing your Rayon with 


Now is the opportune time to investigate. 


We will ship you a sample drum strictly on 
approval f. o. b. cars your station. 


PHILADE! 


LOOS & DILWORTH, Proprietors 
OFFICE AND PLANT 
Tited end Dock Streets THIRD AND DOCK STREETS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE AVERAGE textile mill owner never knows. that the culverts in his village are going bad until 
something happens! . . . Without the slightest warning, something happens to thousands of culverts 
every year in mill villages alone—because the owners are indifferent to the kind of culverts they use 
in drainage systems. “Any kind of culvert is good enough.” Only too often it isn’t! And so, there 
are troublesome holdups in traffic, frequent accidents, and expensive repairs to make, caused by 
bad culverts. A great price to pay for indifference! 


T IS hard to know in ad- Keystone Culverts are easy to 
vance whether or not a cul- . transport, handle, and install. 
vert is bad. But you can Absolute perfection of And in every instance they “at 
, itis G ! . $ : last culverts of wood, vitrifie« 
oe drainage in your mill vil- scant pipe—and even those of 
That is the sole reason for the lage—for a maximum num- cement and concrete. 
Keystone emblem shown be- b ~ Fee aes oe ve , 
Seepage . ex of ars—that 1s what A universal recognition of 
low—so you can look for it on . quality—PROVED by time and 
one een Cm eg Gal- Keystone Galvanized Met- service—has convinced buyers 
VRRESES SOPUes Le VETE, SROW- : and users the country over of 
ing that they will give the best al Culverts give you. And tale Eoilamar aemaboetor- 
of service. that is worth investigating ed in multiples of two-foot sec- 
s tions in standard diameters 
Keystone Culverts are good and gauges. Quick deliveries 
because they are made of Key- assured. 
stone Copper Steel, the original 
as nd Write for prices and booklet 


copper steel—better because it TRADE WARK 
has been developed over years KEYSTONE today. 


~ sy ipa nig te ay ¢ 
of time. Its every improve CPpen ott 
ment has been the result of ex- 
tended study and research. 


This corrosion-defying alloy is C a r Oo ] i n aA 


made into culverts that are 


elastic, yielding to the terrific 

pressure of shifting soil and M ] ( ul 
changing traffic loads without eta vert 
cracking. Expansion and con- 

traction cannot damage them, ( 

and they are immune from the ompany 
havoc wrought by freezes and 
freshets. 


- Scenes showing the economy 
Salisbury, and ease of transporting Key- 


° stone Culverts 
North Carolina 
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Reclaim Old Leaky Roofs 


Permanently 


by a stroke 
of the brush | 


N OLD leaky roof is a great source of trouble, annoyance, 

and expense in the textile mill—often causing great dam- 

age to machinery and products. Working conditions are 
made extremely uncomfortable. 


But a coating of Fiberoof No. 1 over the roof certainly gives re- 
sults. Applied with a brush, the old roof is made absolutely 
water-tight, giving service for a long number of years without 
further repair. Working conditions are greatly improved and 
the production and efficiency of employees is substantially in- 
creased. 


Fiberoof Asbestos Roofing Paint No. 1 is composed of pure 
Gilsonite and long fiber Canadian Asbestos, compounded with Oui 
certain solvents to make it resist wear, weather, and water. | wacceet Prediasta 


No matter how sieve-like the roof may be—whether it is metal, |, FIBEROOF No 
composition, tar paper or concrete, Fiberoof No. 1 will do the . xcept for 
work. It positively cannot be ignited by sparks or embers. It feats Store, 
will not smoulder. _ GILSONITE 


ng and Met 
The location of our plant means low freight rates to southern 
points, quicker deliveries, and better service. We will gladly | fences, 
advise you on any painting problems. Write today for booklet j ete 


and prices. | FM © BLA K ENAMEL 


FIBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY ee 


Newton, N. C. GILSONITE 


aster ack roofing 


Asbestos Roofing Paint N?1 
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Guaranteed to Save 50” of Your Feeler Waste 


Where No Other Bunch Builder Is in Operation or 30% 
where Another Make of Bunch Builder Is Being Used 


VER 3,000 in- 

stallations are 
now in operation in 
mills from Canada to 
Texas and giving ex- 
cellent service. 


Let us help you with 
your feeler waste 
problems. 


HE Holcombe Automatic Bunch Builder does not require 
I the attention of an operator. It is fool-proof and entirely 


automatic in operation, having no working parts that re- 
quire oiling or replacing. Once installed, it requires no further 
attention. 
The Builder is designed with special types for each of the fol- 
lowing spinning frames—Fales & Jenks, Mason, Whitin, Lowell, 
Saco-Lowell, Saco-Pettee, and Howard & Bullough. In request- 
ing further information it is necessary to advise the make and 
model of your frames. 
Thirty days operation allowed. If they are not entirely satis- 
factory they may be returned, with no obligation on the part of 


the mill. 
Before Instal- After instal- 


Holcombe Textile Equipment Company, Inc. wolttion wfation. 
P. O. Box 130, Birmingham, Ala. Bunch Builder Bunch Bui.der 
New England Representatives: a - 3 te 10 yes. of 
Lowell Spindle & Flyer Co., P.O. Box 625 Fall River, Mase. : 


Le 


ttomatic Bunch 















MINUM PAINT 


” Facts About Industry’s 
Greatest Protective Medium 
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eS recognizes the Aluminum-Bronze Powder produced and sold 
the Aluminum Company of America, as the standard of purity and 

excellence for Aluminum Paint pigment. 

Aluminam Paint in its most effective form consists solely of this pure 

Aluminum Bronze Powder mixed with a tested vehicle of oil or varnish. 

When it is hp. siomy’ the tiny flat flakes of Aluminum pigment “leaf” or lap, 

one over the forming a rust proof, weatherproof film of metal. 

It is this “coat of metal” surface that gives Aluminum Paint its wonderful 
riming qualities when used on wood. That pres it pac life. Keeps it 

bright and clean and renders it so resistant to fumes and smoke. 

Aluminum Paint is the ideal protective coating for practically all materials. 


It may be brushed or sprayed on iron, steel, wood, brick or concrete. 












ALUMINUM COMPANY of AMERICA 
2436 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Offices in Eighteen Principal American Cities 


ALUMINUM IN EVERY COMMERCIAL FORM 
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Brighten Your Mill 


% Now note, tlso,: these other sapiigs i it accor 
Its polished surface doe not tarnish. Ex 


Add to this the sofeiawell diffased light reflected 


"The complete story of Aluminum 






ALU 


aout injury. | 

} . rer-gray walls ial ceilings 
and you, find that Aluminum: Paint c ntribu still another economy “improved 
working conditions with their stimulati 





—“Aluminum Paint—A Step Ahead in Irn 


Facts you should know 
about (elanese brand yarn 


iI} 


Celanese brand yarn is absolutely regular—and always so 


There are no B or C grades 


i2} 
It has exceedingly great elasticity and elongation—when wet 
as well as when dry 


Accounting in part for its remarkable 
strength and wearing quality 


i3} 


It is not affected by perspiration, by uric acid, by sea-water 


Absorbs only 3% to 4% moisture 


if} 


It is an excellent insulator of heat and cold 


For all seasons, all climates 


i>} 


It is the only yarn that lets through the sun’s health- giving 
ultraviolet rays 

Imparting therapeutic qualities of the 

greatest value 


16} 


It requires its own special SRA dyes, which are unusually fast 


Far above commercial needs 


17} 


Fabrics made of it-can be washed indefinitely without injury 


| Washing actually improves them 


-{ CONTINUED ON FOLLOWING PAGE }- 





Facts you should know 
about Celanese brand yarn 


{CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE} 


18} 


They require no special handling in the wet state 
And they dry quickly 


19} 


Celanese brand yarn goes through the machines for hours 
without a break 
It increases loom production 


{10} 
It is delivered on 5”, 6”, or 7” cops; in skeins; on cones; 
sized in skeins; dyed in skeins; or as sized warps, cither on 
clients’ beams or on our own paper shells 


Deniers 45 to 300 and upward 


{1 } 
It has many other important advantages 


Freedom from shiners, etc. 


{12} 


The services of our weaving, knitting, dyeing and sizing experts 
are at your free disposal 


Now—and at all times 


Celanese brand yarn is neither silk nor rayon. It 
is highly elastic and remarkably durable; and it 
has unique hygienic qualities. Dyed with its 
special SRA dyes, it is fast to sun, suds, salt-water 
and perspiration. 


CELANESE 


ee uU.6, pie yeni 


Gbe AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Lid 


15 East 26TH Street, New YORK 
WORKS AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


Ceranese is the registered trademark, in the United States, 
of the American Cellulose & & Chemical Manufac- 
turing Company, Lrd., to designate its 
pyre pe erg pede ea 
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The Necessary Feeler 
For Weaving Rayon 


The usual form of Filling Feeler engages the yarn on the 
bobbin at every second pick—always at the same place. 


The constant hammering of the Feeler upon rayon or silk 
filling, and upon some fine cottons, results in serious 
damage to the yarn and bad places in the cloth. 


Our new Intermittent Feeler comes in contact with the 
yarn on the bobbin only once in every 64 picks until one 
of those contacts shows that the filling has been woven off 
to the point where steady operation of the Feeler is 
necessary until the transfer is made. 


The Intermittent Feeler does not bruise, chafe or cut the 
filling, nor mar the lustre of silk or rayon. 


It is a necessity for the successful weaving of rayon. 


If you are interested in saving your fine yarns and making 


better cloth, Let’s Talk It Over. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 








Installation Nicetown Dye Works, 
Philadelphia, 





Orthodor & Belgrade Sts., 
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The Proctor Automatic 
Yarn Drying and Condi- 
tioning Machine, shown 
above, gives automatic con- 
trol and handling in drying 
and conditioning skein 
yarns. The yarn comes 
from the machine uniform- 
ly penetrated with the nec 
essary moisture to give the 
desired feel and quality for 
any requirement. This has 
struck a new high note of 
satisfaction and efficiency, 
drying skein yarns. Large 
savings make it profitable. 
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hen you buy a Dryer— 


for any textile raw material or finished product, take 
the safe, short road that leads to lasting satisfaction 
and real economy— 


You head straight for this road when you consult a 
reliable firm of dryer-builders—dryer-builders whose 
recommendations carry the weight of ripe experience— 
whose product has earned the reputation of doing all 
that is claimed for it—whose guarantee is their accept- 
ance of full responsibility and your insurance of com- 
plete protection. 


The careful check-up on experience, service of prod- 
ucts and methods of dealing, proves the outstanding 
reliability of this organization of dryer specialists. 


Added assurance is found in the fact that this Com- 

pany’s 40 years experience is the oldest in dryer-build- 

ing, and Proctor Dryers greatly outnumber any othe ==" 
make in use today. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Astheship plowed up Chesapeake Bay 


AE 


BLE PHONED 


A HUSTLING Baltimore commission merchant 
received word that a ship-load of fruit consigned 
to him had passed Norfolk light on its way up 
Chesapeake Bay. This, to a commission mer- 
chant, was the signal for immediate action. By 
telephone over Long Distance to customers and 
prospects in West Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and New York towns, he succeeded in selling 


the entire consignment of fruit before the vessel docked at Baltimore! 


IN THOUSANDs of instances daily, the long 
distance telephone is used to make some 
buying or selling record that seems phe- 
nomenal. Is there a shipment of goods 
coming that should be disposed of ?. Have 
you raised or lowered prices? Is there some 
new product just ready for the market? Is 
there some man or concern ina distant state 
that should buy, or buy more, or pay what 
is owed? Turn to the long distance tele- 
phone for results. 

No transaction is too large or too im- 
portant to be handled by telephone, and at a 
vast saving of time and expense. Most con- 
cerns in all lines of business could use Long 


Distance as they now use the local tele- 
phone. The rapid increase in long distance 
calls shows how many people are discover- 
ing that the telephone can serve them over 
states and over the nation as it formerly 
served them over counties. 

Ask the Commercial Department of your 
local Bell company to investigate your 
business and show you new ways in which 
Long Distance can serve you. There is no 
charge for such asurvey. In the meantime, 
what far-away buyer or executive do you 
want? Your telephone will get him, just 
as surely as it now gets the man in the 


next block. Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 


@® 
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A group of Fafnir-equipped 
cards in the mill of the Geor- 
gia Mfg. Co., Whitehall, Ga. 
Four Fafnir Bearings are used 
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on each machine. 
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Close-up of Fafnir ball bear- 
ing mounting for licker-in. 





Close-up of Fafnir ball bear- 
ing main cylinder mount- 
ing. 


TYPICAL APPLICATIONS 
OF FAFNIR BALL 
BEARINGS FOR 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Picker: beater and fan shafts 


Spinning frame: cylinder bear- 
ings 


Card: licker-in, main cylinder 


Slasher: large and emall cylin- 
ders 


Loom: crank shaft and loose 
pulley 


Warper: measuring roll and 
cones 


Twister: cylinder bearings 


Cotton exhauster: fan shaft 
bearings 


Hanger bores, blower and fan 
bores and other tranemie- 
sion equipment. 










Fafnir giving the service 


these cards demand 


Holding the close setting 
between licker-in and main 
cylinder to the correct frac- 
tion of an inch, keeping the 
cotton and the card fabric 
free from the damage of oil 
from leaky bearings, easy 
starting without calling for 
excessive power, — these 
are the textile engineer’s 
requirements that bearings 
for cards must satisfy. 


Impossible, to be sure, for 
the old fashioned variety of 
boxes. Yet easy for Fafnir 
Ball Bearings, as many mills 
such as the Georgia Mfg. Co 
of Whitehall, Ga. know. 
This concern has forever 
banished the trouble former- 
ly experienced with plain 
bearings by installing Fafnir 
on all carding machines. 


Made with a long inner ring 
which provides an _ extra 


large seat, Fafnir Ball Bear- 
ings for cards support the 
shaft firmly and keep it in 
perfect alignment. A slip fit 
mounting is used, which 
avoids the complicated ad- 
justments of the tapered 
adapter sleeve. 


Changing plain bearings 
over to Fafnir is a simple 
and inexpensive procedure 
which it may pay you, also, 
to look into. Write for 
sizes, prices and our recom- 
mendations. 


THE FAFNIR BEARING CO. 
Makers of high grade ball 
bearings,—the most com- 
plete line of types and 

sizes in America. 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Southern Representatives: 


W. 8. Shirley, 
120 Bourbon St., New Orleans, La 


A G. Laughridge, 
P. O. Box 1847, Atlanta, Ga. 


RAISIN IIR 


BALL BEARING 
UNIT-ALIGNING 


TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 
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Whitin Machine Works. 
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Whitinsville, Mass. 
October 15, 1925 


Dear Mr. Mill Man: 


"1889", Thirty-six years ago Mr. John T. Wild 
signed up in the "Whitin" service. 


He is considered one of the experts in this 
country on Cotton Drawing Frames and on Cards, (Revolv- 
ing Top Flat and Full Roller for both staple and waste 
cotton, and wool). He is Known in the North, South, 
West, and in Canada. 


For these many years Mr. Wild has been one of 
the leading exponents of the service which we want to 
render our friends. Through his careful work and 
unflagging efforts, he has proven that the help which 
we have to offer to the trade has many times shown 
itself to be of real value to both our customers and 
to ourselves. 


"Nothing ventured, nothing gained." We do not 
always gucceed in answering questions sent to us, but 
we always try. 


Yours sincerely, 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


AT 
YOUR 
SERVICE! 





J. T. Wild 





Mr. 
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In Knitting Mills — 
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Oh! Look at all the stuff there is 


about Humidification 


Automatic Regulators for Humidity and Temperature. 12. How Health is Affected by Atmospheric Conditions. 


Automatic Humidity Regulation. 13. Regain and What it Means to Textile Manufacturers. 


Tas Peres Meniaer, 14. Air Conditioning Practice in Silk Mills. 


Central Station—Humidifying, Heating und Ventilating. 15. Air Conditioning in Textile Mills. This is a 480 page 


High Duty Humidifiers. hand book for engineers and students. We can’t afford 
to send it free gratis for nothing. The price is $5.00 


Prices of Parts of the Turbo Humidifier, Air Cleaning and : ri ; 
other Humidifying Specialties. ee Saws subjgct toe quantity esr sens 

4 iain, wi * : 

Humidification in Knitting Mills. 16. Fundamental Laws of Humidity, with Charts an ables. 

Humidity Experiences (A record book for use in mills. 


Air Cleaning as applied to Textile Mills. 
18. Parks-Cramer Humidifiers ‘High Duty Climate. 
19. The Turbo Sprayer. 
20. The Fog Horn, 


Air Conditioning Practice in Woolen and Worsted Mills. 


AOE eer 


Air Conditioning Practice in Cotton Mills. 


11. Humidifiers and Automatic Humidity Regulators, their 
Principles and Characteristics. 21. 





Parks’ Piping Parables. 


A 


If you are interested in ALL this business literature you are either a bear for reading 
—or a competitor. So don’t ask for all of it. It would arouse our suspicions. 


Draw a circle around the identifying numbers of those which interest you and send 
for them. Easiest way would be to tear this ad out and send it in. 


Only—don’t forget your name and address. 


| Parks-Cramer Company 
Engineers & Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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COTTON 


Utilize Exhaust Steam 


Sturtevant Turbines are showing many 
cotton mills the way to greater steam 
economy. While it is generally known 
that these units are extremely econom- 
ical in driving auxiliary equipment. 
cotton mills can effect greater savings 
by utilizing the exhaust steam from the 
turbines for process work. The tur- 
bine exhaust steam is absolutely clean 
and free from oil and power becomes a 
very inexpensive by-product. 


Sturtevant Turbines are built to give 
lasting service. The bucket wheel is 
made from a solid steel forging with 
buckets milled into the rim. There are 
no notched edges or inserted buckets 
to allow distortion or cause weakness 
and loss of efficiency. The multiple 
nozzle design allows individual control 
of each nozzle. 


Write for our catalogue No. 311. 


ISAAC HARDEMAN 


700 Realty Bldg. 


(Phone 2567) 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Agent for 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
HYDE PARK :: BOSTON, MASS. 
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STAFFORD 
LOOMS 
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HERE i is no sdtien time than the 
present to make that investment 
in new looms. 


Prepare now to take advantage of 
the good business that is to come. 


Our facilities are at your disposal 
now and at all times. 


THE STAFFORD Sree he * 


W eaving Machinery 


READVILLE, MASS. 


Southern Agent—Fred H. White, Charlotte, N. C. 
Canadian Representatives— 
Whitehead, Emmans, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 
Paterson Office—179 Ellison St., Paterson, N. J. 
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“WOONSOCKET” 
Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Cotton Opening, Convey- 
ing, and Picker Room 
Machinery Revolving 
Top Flat Cards, Drawing 
Slubbing, Inter. and Rov- 
ing Frames. 





ting Spinning Frames, 

Ring Twisters for Cot- 
ton, Wool, Worsted, 
Silk, Linen, Jute and 
Novelty Yarns. 


“FALES & JENKS” 


Machine Company 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 













Spooling and Warping 

Machinery, Reels, and 

Skein Winders. 

Auto Banding Machines, 

Card Grinders and 
Spindles. 


EASTON & BURNHAM 


Machine Company 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





MAIN OFFICE AND EXPORT AGENT, - - PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, - - - - - - - GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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HE lack of uniformity in spooling and warping is the 
source of most of the expense, stops and general troubles at 
the loom. 
As the process is usually practiced, using ordinary 
spooling and warping machinery, it is positively in- 
jurious to the yarn. The tension on ordinary spoolers is high 
and very irregular, and good yarn is often strained nearly to the 
breaking point by the sudden stresses put upon it by the bouncing 
of the bobbin in its eradle. Weak places result, which later 
cause trouble at the loom. 


At the ordinary warper, the tension on the thread is also high 
and very irregular as may be noticed upon examination of the 
surface of a beam. The threads having lower tensions build up 
higher than those with high tensions. The threads | ving in the 
bottoms of the grooves are the ones that have to be stretched the 
most in the slasher and consequently will be weaker than the 
others. If the threads wound under high tension predominate 
in the loom beams, the low tension threads will run slack and cause 
trouble in the looms. 


Barber-Colman Automatic Spoolers and High Speed Warpers 
have removed much of the expense and delay in the weave room 
by controlling a slow uniform tension on the yarn at the spoolers 
and warpers which in turn has reduced stops at the loom from 25 
to 35 Z 

A reduction of 25 to 35% stops at the loom means not only 
increased production but also a saving in the weaving cost due to 
the fact that the weaver can tend more looms, each loom having 
fewer stops and requiring less attention. 


The mere examination of the surface of beams wound on 
ordinary warpers as compared with beams Bie by the Barber- 
Colman process is sufficient evidence of the difference in control 
of tensions. 


At the Barber-Colman warpers, the yarn is wound from ball 
bearing containers. Tension is reduced to a remarkably low and 
uniform degree. The surface of Barber-Colman beams is 
smoother than those wound on ordinary warpers. This insures 
that the threads all will be stretched alike as they go through the 
slasher and their elasticity will be retained. This is responsible 
for the great reduction of breakage at the loom. 


Every Knot a 
Weaver's Knot 


COTTON 


Uni form 


Tension 


reduced Damage to 
Yarn in handling 


Eliminates Weak Spots 
and reduces Loom Stops 


A careful estimate will be submitted upon request to all mill 
operators desirous of examining definite figures on oper: nee 
costs for Barber-Colman Automatic Spoolers and High Spee 
Warpers, saving in labor costs, increased quality production, etc., 
net savings that will pay for an installation in a short time. 
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TRADE 
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BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


Boston. Mass. 





ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


GREENVILLE, S.C. 


Novemser, 1925. 
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Prevent Burnouts and Costly Shutdowns 
j - rs 
: HEnew Cutler-Hammer X But, if the overload during start- replacement of motor and expense 
Starters keep the motors run- ing or when running maintains long — of re-winding 
ning—prevent production delays. enough to cause serious overheating - 2 
f th ‘ said th , A few stock will take care i ¥ 
. . yf the motor winding ‘n(be- , ¥ 
Aside from their long life con- | ; 2% : nee ese the requirements fora wide range of & 
: I > a age aa } “4 tor lil - 5 +i 
struction—the thermal overload att * ee motors trom hp. up to 10 and =a 
. . be disconnected ie sed Aas ¥ 
protection allows the motor that is 15 hp. depending upon the voltage 
thrown across the line sufficient ex Twosafeguards against delays and type of motor. By simply using 
cess current to accelerate properly. a the Thermal Cutout of proper rating = 
Arise in current does not necessarily First—the motor is not unneces- for the 9585 Starter, or the proper 
. 7 eS ee tae | ae : saps ices pit 
cause the motor to be disconnected. asia and frequently cut of from relay heater coil for the 9586, the 
the line . 
he line. one starter is suitable for use with 
Second burned-out motor wind- motors of Various 91zes. | et us mall 
ings are prevented—thus eliminating you our new publication No. C-25 “hy 
“ie 


THE CUTLER-HAMMER MFG. CO. 
Works: Milwaukee and New York 
Branch Offices: 





New York: 8 W. 40th Street Cleveland: Guardian Bldg. Buffalo: 358 Ellicott Sq. Bidg 
é He 323 N. Michigan Ave. Boston: 52 Chauncy Street Milwaukee: 5 7 en Avenue 
j Pittsburgh: Century Bldg. Detroit: 506 Hofman Bldg. Cincinnati: 415 Dixie Terminal 
New C-H Thermal Overload Relay Philadelphia: Casn*wediala Bldg. St. Louis: 2111 Ry. Exch. Bldg. Building 
has ideal protective characteristics. 
Nothing to replace after tripping Inquiries from the Pacific Coast may be directed to the 
simply press the reset button. Adjust- H. B. Squires Co., Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle 


able to individual motor loads, gtving 
exceptionally wide application. 


CUTLE 


Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Canada 


-HAMMER 
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COTTON 


The use of the Murray Cotton Cleaning and 
Aerating Machine goes a long way towards 
making uniform yarn a reality. It prepares 
the raw stock by giving it a thorough clean- 
ing between the bale breakers and the picker 
room, removing all dirt, trash and other for- 
eign matter which causes yarn defects. The 
advantages are felt all along the line. Pro- 
duction is increased, interruptions and waste 
reduced and a more uniform yarn becomes a 
reality. 


The Murray fits in and becomes a part of the 
conveyor pipe, its revolving arms treat the 





Northern and New England 
Sales Representatives: 


Aldrich Machine Works 
P. O. Box 132, Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. 
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Uniform Yarn Becomes a Reality 


stock without twisting, curling or breaking 
the fibre. 3 to 5 H.P. is all that is required 
to operate these revolving arms—the ordi- 
nary suction of the conveyor fan does the 
rest. It has a working capacity up to 2500 
Ibs. per hour. 


Many mills have adopted the “clean it in the 
conveyor” system and there are now over 
300 Murray machines in successful operation 
throughout the country. 


Find out more about the Murray—vwrite 
today for full information. 


THE MURRAY COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 


Carolina Sales Representatives. 
Carolina Specialty Co. 





Brevard Court 


PAT. PENOING 


—7COTTON CLEANING ANDy— 


AERATINC MACHINE 


COTTON WELL OPENED 
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On Uctober Jlsé 
the manufacture 
of the Lincoln 


Motor (internationally Ac- 
cepted as one of the highest grade 
motors on the market) WAS 


definitely 
SS) 


a 
for reasons on the 


following pages 





Lincoln has done tt! 


Betore abandoning the standard Lincoln Motor 
the result of service tests of the new motor 
extending ever two years in many industries 
were compared with those of the old motor. 


In every case the new motor won the 
decision. 

“LINC-WELD” is now the name- 
plate on the only motor in the world built by 
a radical departure from general practice in 
motor construction. 

Three things only are carried over into this 
new lift in engineering standards: 

(a) The Lincoln-developed super-in- 
sulation which enables a motor to operate when 
completely submerged in water. 

(b) The Lincoln tradition of high-type 
workmanship and 






(c) The specialization of a _ great 
organization on one item with straight-line 


production of that item. 


Great credit is due the motor industry in 
general for the high state of development to 
which it has attained on the hide-bound 
manufacturing standards which have done 
for motors about the same as code has done 


for wire. 


The Linc-Weld motor is the first motor in 
the world to step out from these dead-leveling 


construction infl uences. 


By an entirely different process which is 
revolutionizing manufacture in a score of in- 
dustries, the motor-using public is afforded a 
product containing features never before in- 


corporated in motors. 


NoveMsBer, 1925. 
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These features are remedies for interruptions in service 
—due to mechanical failures 
due to electrical failures 
——due to lubrication failures 
—due to ventilation failures. 


In each of these imprayements over existing motors the 


credit is due solely and entirely to the stable arc process. 


In the Lincoln motor we went a long way toward the 
solution of these problems but were hampered by the bulki- 
ness of castings. 

In the Linc-Weld motor we have gone the whole way 
because the stable arc process has enabled us to BUILD 
with structural steel which in relation to castings is 

Five times as strong in tension 
Twice as strong in stiffness 
At one third the cost per pound. 

We desire to place in the hands of every man who is in 
any way interested in motors the photographs and the 
comparative data. 

It is fitting that every electrical man be accurately posted 
on features that have placed motor making on a new plane. 

And every man interested in producing a product in which 
either cast iron or pressed steel is used should read the 
Stable-arc book—both books for that matter—for while one 
illustrates and describes the process the other shows how in 
one field (motors) it has placed the product a year, con- 


servatively, ahead of competition. 


Both books are sent gratis. 


The Lincoln Electric Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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ANSWETS 


Realizing that the news value 





process motor, as well as the 


which it is constructed, will 


Illustrated 


oft the new 


process 


I 


by 


naturally 


bring up many questions—two very com- 


pletely illustrated volumes 


prepared thoroughiy covering the su 








have been 


These books are in envelopes ready 


be sent by return mail to 
requesting them. 


For your convenience in getting 


copies—simply pencil in your 
the coupon below 


address 


jects: 


to 


all persons 


your 


on 
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Automatic Measurement-- 
The Source of Greater Profits in Industry 


HE saving of materials by automatic 
measurement is today’s outstanding 
source of greater profit in industry. 

Of the three principal cost elements— 
labor, expense, and materials — labor and 
expense are controlled by time clocks, time 
studies, periodic comparative statements, 
and statistical reports compared by ac- 
counting departments and auditors. 


But there still remain concealed costly 
shortages which are customarily charged 
off in the annual inventory adjustment. 
And this mysterious difference between 
profits expected and profits realized is 
frequently due to errors in the measurement 
of materials. 


It is with a full understanding of the 


importance of the measurement of ma- 
terials, that Toledo Seales are designed, 
made, and sold. 

They are adaptable to any measure- 
ment problem; are simply designed and 
ruggedly built, and afford automatic pro- 
tection against human and mechanical 
error — the operator merely puts on the 
load and reads the exact weight or count 
on a great dial from 5 to 7 feet in cireum- 
ference. 

To insure continuously accurate opera- 
tion, service stations are maintained in 106 
cities in North America. 

To modernize YOUR measurement 
operations the first step is an investigation 
by Toledo Seale engineers... This costs you 
nothing; it may save you much. 


Toledo Scales are used for automatic weighing, computing, counting, mailing, checking, 
packing, shipping and special purposes in stores, offices, shipping rooms, factories, mills and 
warehouses. Scales to weigh everything from an ounce of spice to thirty tons of steel. 


Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Canadian Toledo Scale Co., Limited Windsor, Ont. 


Manufacturers of Automatic Scales for Every Purpose 
Service Stations in 106 Cities in the United States and Canada 


NO SPRIinn 6 §& 


HONEST WEIGHT 
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Sleeve bearings and ball bearings 


Men who know motors will tell you 
that electrically and mechanically 
Fairbanks-Morse sleeve bearing motors 
represent the best motor construction 
of the sleeve-bearing type. They will 
also tell you that the Fairbanks-Morse 
ball-bearing motors are better mechan- 
ically. 
In other words, the ball- 


rigid. Heavy insulation, impregnated 
with varnish that will not harden and 
crack, makes the possibilities of break- 
down remote. 

If you want the best sleeve-bearing 
motor, specify Fairbanks-Morse. If you 
want the added advantages and econo- 

mies of ball bearings, spec- 
ify Fairbanks-Morse ball 


bearing construction used FAIRBANKS-MORSE bearing motors. 


in Fairbanks-Morse motors 
simply marks the difference High efficiency. 
between a fine motor and 
a super motor. 


Dust-proof bearings. 


Grease lubrication that prevents 
oil-soaked insulation. 


Whether equipped with Lubricated only once a year. 


sleeve bearings or ball bear- No shaft wear. 


Insulation that does not harden 


ings, every Fairbanks-Morse and crack. 


BETTERMENTS 


Fairbanks-Morse Alter- 


nating Current Motors, 
Capacity for sustained overloads. with ball bearings or sleeve 


bearings, are built in sizes 
from one-half to 500 horse- 
power for general purpose 
and special applications. 


Exceptionally rigid frame con- Write to Fairbanks Morse 
’ 


motor is conservatively — 


rated to allow for sustained Jointless squirrel cage rotor wind- & Co., 2060 Northwestern 


ing. 
overloads. The frame con- 
struction is exceptionally 


Guaranteed by Fairbanks-Morse Ave. ’ Indianapolis, Ind. 6 


for further information. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago 


Manufacturers of Electrical Machinery 
Oil Engines and Pumps 


25. branches throughout the United States, each with a service station 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
motors and generators 
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Home Cotton Mills 
St. Louis, Mo. 


This user “believes 

Work-Light best obtain- 
able for this sort of work.’ 
Photo shows Work-Light 
at night in the weave 
room. 


Comparisons like these 
tell the Work-Light story 


One textile plant found that, 
under Work-Light, its workmen 
could count threads hung 20 
feet away. Under ordinary illu- 
mination, the same men had to 
move 10 feet closer to the threads 
in order to see clearly enough to 
count. This plant is now a 
Work-Light user. 


Holeproof Hosiery Company 
found that, with Work-Light, 
the percentage of hosiery that 
required re-boarding was cut in 
half. Reporting on their in- 
vestigations in the knitting de- 
partments, Holeproof engineers 
credited Work-Light with hav- 
ing effected a definite produc- 
tion increase of 4.2 per cent. 


A manufacturer of locomotive 
stokers installed Work-Light 
in a basement department and 
found that for the first time 
workers in that part of the plant 
were able to earn a_ bonus. 
Naturally, the difficulty pre- 
viously experienced in inducing 
men to work there quickly dis- 
appeared, 
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Why is this different light used 


in so many leading mills: 


IGHT that is yellow-green and 


cool, diffused from a tube instead 
of a bulb! Used by Crompton, Stehli, 
Masland Carpet, R. & H. Simon, 
Home Cotton, Cross Cotton, Post & 
Sheldon, and other famous mills. 


In the knitting industry used by 
Real Silk, Hole-proof, Allen A. Wayne, 
Chipman, Davenport, Apex. In the 
automobile field— Packard, Chrysler, 
Ford, General Motors, Studebaker, 
and nearly all the others. 


Why is it that so many leading 
plants agree in choosing Work-Light? 
Is it cheaper to buy? No. Is it more 
ornamental? No. Does it consume 
less current? Not always 

The answer is that Work-Light 
provides operating advantages that 
cannot be expected from ordinary 


light. Rich in the yellow-green rays 
that do most to help men see, it in- 
creases production, cuts costs, and 
prevents eye-strain and headache. 
Workmen finish the day with their 
eyesight almost as fresh as it started. 
Night shift equals day shift in quan- 
tity and quality alike. 

And there is no experiment about 
it. Work-Light has a record of per- 
formance, day by day and night by 
night, in all sorts of plants, covering 
more than 22 years. 


See Work-Light in your own mill 
before you make any lighting invest- 
ment. We will furnish, without obli- 
gation on your part, enough Work- 
Light lamps for a trial in any depart- 
ment you select. Write or wire Cx soOper 
Hewitt Electric Co., 89 River Street, 


Hoboken, N. J. 
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Good Illumination Pays Dividends 


~ 


Production 


Correct Illumination Saves $63,900 Yearly 


{Talk No. 2} 


A saving of 57 minutes in each 
man’s day of nine hours was shown 
in a recent survey of a number of 
factories. 


Using these figures as a basis, a 
plant employing 300 men at an aver- 
age of 75 cents per hour would save 
71 cents daily per man or $213.00 for 
the entire force. In a year of 300 work- 
ing days, the saving would be $63,900. 


Good lightingsurely paysdividends. 


THE REASON 


With correct illumination a man works 
with much the same efficiency as by day- 
light. The light is sufficient for him to work 
without eyestrain; no objectionable shadows 
handicap him; glare is eliminated. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Merchandising Dept. South Bend, Indiana 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of 
the United States and Foreign Countries 
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A Brighter 1926 


That time of the year 
is approaching when 
most industrial plants 
are making their plans 
for improvments during 
the coming year. In- 
clude this greatest of all 
improvements, efficient 
lighting. Making 1926 
brighter and more pros- 
perous. 


Let us work with you. 
The Westinghouse Illu- 
minating Engineering 
Bureau will gladly plan 
a dividend-paying in- 
stallation for you. This 
service is free and does 
not obligate you in any 
way. 


NoveMBER, 1925. 
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The Lincoln Mills 
| Install 


| Individual Roving Frame Drives 





.S 


Textile Motor # ig” 4 Detail vie 


ESTINGHOUSE individual drive equipment has been installed on 

the Roving Frames in the new mill of the Lincoln Mills, at Hunts 
ville, Alabama. Each frame is driven by an individual textile motor, which 
is controlled by a magnetic starter and shipper operated master switch. 


Westinghouse individual roving drives are designed with a starting tor- 
que low enough to bring the speed of the spindles up to maximum, without 
breaking the yarn. 


The inching of the machine, so as to bring the “flyer” in correct position, 
is accomplished easily by the master switch and starter, through the usual 
“shipper-rod ” operation. 


Westinghouse engineers gladly will explain in detail the advantages of 
the above drive. 
Ask us—Ask the Mill 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
Sales Offices in all Principal Cities of ec ail 
the United States and Foreign Countries 


10US 


X85549 
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IT MERITS SERIOUS CONSIDERATION 


+ 


38th Annual Thumb Indexes 
Edition for 
Now Quick 
Ready Reference 


This new 1900 page register gives 
the latest revised reports on all 
textile mills in the U. S. and Canada 





All cotton and woolen mills are also classified by 
product made. Allied dealers’ lines are careful- 
ly reported. Many spinners and mill reports 
show kinds of cotton and length of staple used, 
number of spindles, officers’ names, capital, 
goods made, etc. 


Reports on both domestic and foreign raw cotton 
firms show year established, partners’ names, 
capital and number of bales handled per season. 
Thumb and alphabetical indexes enable instant 
reference to any section or to any mill or spinner. 


Write, wire or phone for your copy before limited edition is sold to the trade 


OFFICE EDITION $7.50. HANDY SIZE $5.00 PREPAID. SALEMEN’S DIRECTORY (MILLS ONLY) $4.00. 





EVERYONE IN THE TRADE KNOWS THE RELIABILITY OF 


DAVISON’S TEXTILE BLUE BOOK 


“Since 1885 efficiently serving the textile industry” 


50 UNION SQUARE . NEW YORK 
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10 Horse Power Century Squirrel Cage Induction Polyphase Motor 


a e 
Long-Life Bearings 
The bearings of Century Squirrel Cage Induction Polyphase Motors stand up for 
years under heavy service requirements. They are built to exactly the same 
specifications as the bearings in other Century motors—many of which have been 
in continuous daily service for over 20 years without a single bearing replacement. 

1. Only the highest grade cast phosphor bronze bearing metal is used in 
Century motor bearings. They are cast in electric furnaces in the 
Century plant. 

2. They are machined overall to micrometer dimensions and provided 
with machine-cut figure 8 oil grooves which insure thorough oil distri- 
bution. 

3. Bearings are liberally proportioned to withstand the pounding of gear 
drive and pressure from unintentionally heavy belt tension. 

4. Lateral shifting is prevented by a heavy shoulder on one end of the 
bearing. 

5. Throughout the life of the motur, the bearing housings remain as 
nearly dust tight as it is possible to build them. 


Built in all standard sizes from 14 to 50 horse power—temperature rise not more 
than 40° Centigrade. 


Send for Bulletin 38 


Bulletin 38 describes the complete assembly details of Century Squirrel Cage Induc- 
tion Polyphase Motors. Send for your copy today. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1806 Pine St. St. Louis, Mo. 
For More Than 22 Years at St. Louis 


Y, to 50 H.P. 





4 to 50 H.P. 
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More Advancements from 


ALLIS: 


Again Allis-Chalmers notably advances electric motor develop- 
ment. With the introduction of a series of induction motors 
equipped with Timken tapered roller bearings, the Allis-Chalmers ( 
line emphasizes its position of progressive leadership. 
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In these new motors more compact and more rigid design is pos- 
sible. Full speed is reached with uniform and rapid acceleration, 
all the motion being ROLLING motion. And with a very small 
percentage of ordinary lubrication and inspection requirements 
the correct initial spacing of rotor and stator is permanently 
maintained. There is unprecedented endurance for any form of 
drive. And whatever the position required, lubrication is unaf- 
fected. Even the cooling vents are better placed because of the 
compactness of the bearing housings. 
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In fact, from the easier starting characteristics, to the reduced shaft 
overhang, a host of major improvements are added to established 
Allis-Chalmers excellence in design, operation and maintenance. 


Commercial installations under rigorous conditions have returned 
astonishing data—a veritable education in modern motor economy. 
Write for literature or make an immediate personal appointment 
through the nearest Allis-Chalmers office. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO., Milwaukee 
District Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 
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1854 - Seventy one years - 1925 
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November, 1926. 
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The resources of a business 71 
years old, 28 years’ experience 
building pneumatic equipment 
and the facilities of a complete- 
ly equipped plant 17% acres 
in extent, enable us to furnish 
on short notice Curtis Air 
Compressors—‘‘one-man” air 
hoists—and Flexible Roller 
Bearing Trolleys in capacities 
up to 20,000 
pounds and in 
varioustypesto , 
fitspecialneeds. 
Write for full § 


information, 


Gives one man the power of 15 


Think what aCURTIS Air Hoist sus) CURTIS hoist and trolley (steel being used 
pended froma CURTIS Roller Bearing Single _ instead of castiron) is stronger and lighter and 
I-Beam Trolley will accomplish for you. With the trolleys have flexible roller bearings, hence 
it, one man can actually dothe work of l§. He easier to operate. Expensive air leaks are mini- 
can lift a 4000 Ib. load bya mere pullonthe mized because the CURTIS air hoist has self- 
hand chain or he can move 2tonsalongarun- grinding valves. The valves of many CURTIS | 
way by exerting only a §0-pound push. Thecost hoists are as tight today after 15 or 20 years } 
is no greater than an ordinary chain block. The _ of service as the day they left the factory. 


In the shops of the American Radia- 
tor Company hereandabroadwhere 
most of the world’s radiators are 


Mail this coupon for illustrated literature. 
oe oe oe ee ee Ge 


made, there are close Saar, | 


Branch Office: §82-R Hudson Terminal, New York 
Gentlemen—Please send your proposition and | 


to 1,000 Curtis Air | Bide meme | 
Hoists in operation. 2202055 
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Combination hydroelectric and steam reserve generating plants of The Tennessee Electric 
Power Company on the Ocoee River in East Tennessee. 


Continuous Power Service 
in Spite of the Drought 


Not a single customer of The Tennessee Electric Power Company in the 
textile industry, or any other industry, found it necessary to curtail operations 
during the unprecedented drought which recently prevailed in the South. 


The wisdom and foresight exhibited by the management of The Tennessee 
Electric Power Company in the development of its properties—providing 
adequate steam reserve plants to supplement the output of its hydroelectric 
stations in times of need—enabled the company to maintain its own record and 
that of its predecessors in never curtailing or suspending service to any customer. 


The picture shows one of the combination hydroelectric and steam plants 
operated by the company. Altogether this power system comprises four large 
water and four large steam plants, totaling 265,180 horsepower, which furnish 
electricity to industries in 125 cities and towns of Middle and East Tennessee. 


Ample, dependable electric power, regardless of conditions, is thus assured 
to all manufacturers locating in this section. Write us for information about 
Tennessee. 


The Tennessee Electric Power Co. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


NovemMBER, 1925. 
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Modern 
Motor Methods 
for Drawing Frames 


The modern drive for drawing 
frames is an individual motor 
with suitable control for each 
frame; or a group of frames ar- 
ranged in line, with their shafts 
coupled together, and driven by 
a single motor. 


Individual motor drive of draw- 
ing frames obtains and mazin- 
tains uniform speed. 


In addition, motors mean better 
working conditions—cleanliness, 
less noise and confusion, less 
danger to life and limb. 


GENERAL ELECT RIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, o Bes 

















FITTING THE MOTOR 
TQ THE MACHINE 


Each G-E Motor, instead 
| of being a make-shift, is | 
designed and built for the 
sbecial service for which it 


is recommended and sold. | 











SALES OFFICES IN ALL LARGE CITIB/ 
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In Georgia--- 


It Is Neither Hot 
Nor Cold 


HE average temperature in North Geor- 

gia is 52 degrees. The cold mean tem- 
perature is 42 degrees and the warmest 76 
degrees. In Central Georgia the general 
average is 63, winter 47, summer 78. Rain- 
fall for the year average, 51 inches. 


Manufacturing plants in Georgia never find 
their workers slowed up by extreme heat or 
extreme cold. 


The mountain ranges that are largely re- 
sponsible for this excellent health and vigor- 
making climate also makes possible the 
hydro-electric development that assures a 
constant,’ dependable supply of low-priced 
power. 


Our booklet “Industrial Georgia No. 7” gives 
much information in regard to the industrial 
possibilities of Georgia. Write for it. 


Georgia Railway and Power Co. 


cATLANTA 
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MINIMUM MAINTENANCE EXPENSE 
INSURES MAXIMUM ECONOM 1Y 
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The name “‘Lunkenheimer”’ on 
a valve immediately identifies 
it as a long life valve—one that 
will render continuous satis- 
factory service, with the least 
amount of attention, and with- 
out frequent costly repairs and 
replacements. 


LUNKENHEIME 
GLOBE, ANGLE ANOCHECK VALVES 


are standard equipment in thousands of plants because of their economical perform- 
ance over long periods of time. Once installed, they require very little attention; 
they stay tight, and maintenance expense is negligible. Procurable in bronze, iron 
or steel, in all standard sizes, for all prevailing pressures and temperatures. The 
extensive line provides a selection of the correct valves for any service. 


Lunkenheimer Distributors are located in all commercial centers, and render prompt 
Service right from stock. Call on them when in need of Valves, Boiler Mountings and 


other Engineering Appliances. 







Have you a copy of the ‘‘Guide to Better Service?’’ It’s a valuable book, show- 
ing in convenient form an ideal selection of Valves and Engineering Appliances. 
The center pages illustrate the application of Lunkenheimer Boiler Mountings 
conforming to the A. S. M. E. Code. A copy will be sent without obligation. Just 
fill in and mail the coupon. 


THE LUNKENHEIMER co 


—= “QUALITY "= 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S.A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON LONDON 
EXPORT DEPT. 129-135 LAFAYETTE ST.,.NEW YORK ape 
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CONDENSATION 


ON DENSATION is often over- 
lookedasasourceof troubleinthe 
efficient operation of a steam plant. 


Hidden and unthought of, conden- 
sation often represents the difference 
between profitable operation and loss. 
Pressing necessity in the face of rising 
fuel charges and severe competition 
has sharply focussed attention on this 
subject. 


Engineers generally are devoting 
more and more attention to this as- 
pect of plant operation. And the 
more they study, the greater their 
realization that here, indeed, isa prob- 
lem possessing many angles, one 
where a “tte knowledge is truly 
dangerous. 


It is true that steam drainage is funda- 
mentally the same in every industry. 
However each branch of industry, 
and each individual installation pre- 
sents its own particular problems. 


The Morehead Manufacturing Com- 
pany and its engineers have specialized 
on these problems for many years. 


MOREHEAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A Problem Worthy of Study by Spectalsts 
( 


It is natural that a company with such 
a background should have achieved 
success in this field. 


Recognizing the fact that condensa- 
tion is a non-conductor of heat and 
that heating surfaces must be kept 
dry if anything like efficient heat 
transference is to be effected, this 
company has developed methods for 
achieving this result. 


Whether yours is a power plant, 
sugar mill, green house or other plant 
where steam is employed in heating, 
cooking, drying, evaporating or proc- 
ess work, Morehead engineering 
service will be extremely valuable. 


If production is low, fuel consump- 
tion high, or heating surfaces un- 
evenly temperatured, our engineers 
will be able to help you. Daily they 
are providing methods to meet such 
conditions successfully. 


For immediate and lasting improve- 
ment in your steam conditions, drop 
us a line, a postal card will do, and 
let our engineers work with you. 


GRAND RIVER AVE., AT SIXTEENTH 
Detroit, Michigan “” 
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Where Friction Attacks 
Hyatt Bearings Protect 


HE bearing points in your machin- 
ery—that is where friction seeks to 
waste and destroy. 


When plain bearings are used the inevitable 
results are loss of power, excessive lubrication 
requirements and trouble-making wear. 


You can guard against these evils by using 
machinery equipped with Hyatt roller bear- 
ings. These modern bearings provide the 
easily rotating action of steel rollers in place of 
the dragging, wasteful friction of plain bearings. 


Then, in contrast, the results are thoroughly 
reliable operation, substantial economies in 
power and lubrication, and the virtual elimi- 
nation of wear. 


Specify Hyatt bearings when buying textile 
machinery of any kind. They are investments 


The story of Hyatt equipped textile machinery that yield big returns. 
is told in Bulletin No. 2100—fifty pages of in- HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


teresting information illustrated with machine i 4 
designs and photographs of installations. NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Write for . WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
* — PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 
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A machine called the Spinning 
Jenny was invented 161 years ago. 
Then for the first time a great occu- 
pation, textile-making, began to go 
from a home-work basis to a fac- 
tory-production basis. 

History terms this the industrial rev- 
olution. The machine age dawned. 
Never again could the old methods 
of the spinning wheel compete. 

A far-reaching industrial revolution 
is on now, too. Age-old wastes in 
production and transportation are 
being eliminated by the ever-increas- 
ing use of Timken Bearings. Never 
again can some of the biggest old 
items of production and operating 
costs be fully justified. _ 

To-day in electric motors Timken 
Bearings offer manufacturers 
cheaper, most reliable power. In 
shaft hangers and pillow blocks 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING 


Tapered 
Roller 


























Timken Bearings conserve the 
power on its way to work. In all 
varieties of machine tools and other 
shop equipment Timken Bearings 
speed the output and better it, while 
lightening the load, and saving 
lubricant. In modern transportation 
—witness the various types of motor 
vehicles—Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings also increase speed and 
capacity while they are reducing 
power and maintenance costs. 

Timken economies are tobe credited 
to extreme load capacity, great free- 
dom from friction, as well as to fine 
Timken-made special bearing steel. 


Available in the products of so many 
big, established, highly reputed ma- 
chine tool and equipment builders, 
Timken Bearings loom large before 
every manufacturer who has a pro- 
gressive policy. 


CANTON, OHIO 


CO., 
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or better drives 


ILL OPERATORS and makers of textile machinery 
see the obvious economy and mechanical advantages 
of Diamond Roller Chain Drives. They are lower in cost 
than similar means of transmission, they take up less room, 
meet all the mechanical requirements, and keep running 
month after month, with reasonable attention. A Diamond 
Roller Chain drive does not slip or stretch, nor does it collect 
dirt. It improves the product because of the steady, smooth 
operation. 
Do you want to talk with a man who knows the relation 
of satisfactory chain to your profit? Or would you rather read 
the catalog? It belongs in your technical library. Just write! 


DIAMOND CHAIN & MFG. CO. Indianapolis, USA 
Makers of High Grade Chains Since 1890 


: Southern Distributors: C.T. Patterson Co., Ltd., New Orleans 
: Moore-Handley Hardware Co., Birmingham 
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Branches and Distributors in All Leading Cities 
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Belt Manufacturers 
Main Office and Factory 
26 Ferry Street, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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About 
Quality 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me, without obligation, your series 
_ of “Quality Facts About Belting.” 
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=~ ELEVATING CONVEYING © =~ 
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Typical Dodge Power Transmission 
Installation 


Dodge Belt Conveyor 
Installation 


Dodge Ball and Socket Hanger with 
Dodge-Timken Roller Hanger 
mE: earing — = 


83000 Pound Plate Glass Polishing 
Table. A Typical Big Job 












The Worlds Marketplace 







For Industrial Equipment 


OR power transmitting, elevating and con- 

veying or special equipment from pounds to 
tons, Dodge experience, facilities and service 
combine to assure industry a dependable source 
of supply. Nearly a half century of contact with 
industrial production problems enables Dodge to 
offer practical and competent counsel and to build 
effectively and economically. 


Dodge power transmitting units, including iron, 
steel and wood pulleys; hangers, pillow blocks, 
couplings, clutches, etc., are giving continuous, 
satisfactory and power saving service the world 
over. The application of the Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearing to Dodge-Timken Roller Hanger 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Mishawaka, Indiana 
Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


Newark Oneida 
Minneapolis Seattle 


Boston New York 
Chicago St. Louis 





D 


Pittsburgh 
Houston 


CDSG 


POWER TRANSMITTING ~ ELEVATING ~ CONVEYING & SPECIAL MACHINERY | 


Bearings, Pillow Blocks, Loose Pulleys and 
Standard Unit Mountings for built-in machine 
applications proves that Dodge is keeping pace 
with industry. 


Dodge material handling equipment in either 
standardized stock units or built to specifica- 
tions is reducing costs in many of America’s 
outstanding industrial plants. 

Fourteen factory branches and five hundred mill 
supply and machinery dealers offer immediate 
service on stock products, 







Cincinnati 
Adanta 





On, 


"4, 





Send all your specifications 
to Dodge 


Let Dodge engineers analyze your 
specifications and apply the Dodge 
rule of low first cost plus trouble 
free operation to your require- 
ments. Machinery manufacturers 
will profit by an investigation of 
Dodge-Timken standard unit 
mountings for built-in machine 
applications. 
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“Bearing Life Insurance?” 


You know, from your own experience, what bearing troubles are 
—how serious they may be—how much they may cost you—with 
bearings of even the best sleeve type. You know that the satisfac- 
tory performance, the earning power, the very “‘life,’’ of machines 
with sleeve bearings depend upon ample and frequent oiling. 


You know that the failure, the “‘seizing,’”’. of one sleeve bearing in 
a machine may cost you—in lost production—the price of a new 
machine. 


You know that your adoption of high-grade ‘ball bearings would 
give your machines and yourself ‘‘bearing life insurance’ protect- 
ing against losses due to bearing failure resulting from neglected 
lubrication. 


Face the question fairly—can you longer afford to be without 
this dependable form of protection? 






. “NVURMA” 
™) PRECISION 








These super-quality bearings are in successful operation—under conditions 
where nothing but the best would serve—over a speed range of from less 
than | R.P.M. to 50,000 R.P.M. Rigidly mounted, vibrationless, provided 
with magazine lubrication, unequalled in precision and unsurpassed in char 
acter and treatment of materials—‘‘Norma” Precision Ball Bearings repre 


sent the ultimate in ball bearing economy and stand-up-ability. 






Stamf¢erd—-—Ceynnecticut 
PRECISION BALL,.RULLER AND THRUST BEARINGS 








Why Not Give Your Machines 
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THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCH 


Performance Proves that the 


Great Clutch for Dye Jigs 
Is the Johnson 


Just the Clutch that is suited to Dye Jigs—that’s 
the Johnson. You would be surprised to know of the 
large number of Dye Jigs which are being equipped 
with Johnson Clutches at the present time. The 
Johnson’s compactness, endurance, dependability 
and sure-start and quick-stop features make it espe- 
cially adapted to the needs of Dye Jigs. Our photo- 
graphs, blue prints and descriptions of actual instal- 
lations will convince you. 


; ‘ates et ae 
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Double Clutch Between Bevel Gears 
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Courtesy: H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Johnson Friction Clutches are used 
on the Butterworth Dye Jigs. The 
whole textile world knows that the 
house of Butterworth puts its seal 
of approval on nothing but the 
highest quality—whether in jigs 
or clutches. Likewise, the great 
Cheney silk works, South Manches- 
ter, Connecticut, the largest silk 
manufacturing company in the 
world, uses Johnson Clutches on 
Dye Jigs and other textile machin- 
ery. 


PERFORMANCE is the big fea- 
ture of the Johnson. Starts the 
moment you wish. Stops the in- 
stant you say. No slipping. No 
grabbing. Easily lubricated. Ad- 
justed with a single screw. For re- 
verse motion on Dye Jigs the 
Johnson Clutch is incomparable. 
Ask your engineering department 
to look into these facts and to re- 
port their recommendations. Equip 
with Johnson Clutches. Full data 
free. 


Write for Catalog G. 


THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. MancHéster conn, 
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This new, 
NARROW 
Hyatt bearing 
is available in 
the following 
sizes: 


1%" 11546” 
23% 2: ‘6 


bearings and a list of satisfied users 
are given in Bulletin No. 130. Write 
for your copy today. 


{ Complete details on Hyatt line shaft 
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Now a Hyatt line shaft bearing 


that will fit your NaRRow hangers 


HE new narrow center Hyatt line shaft 
bearing, the result of 35 years of manufac- 
turing experience, is now ready for distribution. 


This replacement box fits all standard makes 
of hanger frames. 


Simplicity and ease of installation have been 
maintained by retaining the split feature of 
the Hyatt box. Lower prices have been made 
possible by new manufacturing economies. 


Ask your local mill supply dealer to show you 
the sample narrow center bearing and give 
you complete information about it. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS FOR LINE SHAFTS 




















The William’s Line of 
High Grade 


LEATHER BELTING 


COCHECO 


Every inch of leather in Cocheco is 
choicest oak tanned, cut from the 
center of the butt. It is absolutely 
free from belly or shoulder leather, is 
strictly short lap, of heavy natural 
weight and fully guaranteed. 


DEFIANCE 


A good, heavy belt for straight drives 
and for even steady strains. Made 
from carefully selected side stock 
leather. Strictly short lap, pure oak 
bark tanned and made up with the 
same care as our Cocheco. 


BUCKEYE 


A very serviceable belt for light work 
only. It is cut from lower edge stock 
and made only in widths up to and 
including four inches. Meets the de- 
mand for a belt in narrow sizes at 
reasonable cost. 


CAIRO 


The heaviest and best shoulder belt 
made. Adaptable for use on low- 
powered machinery. It is pure oak 
tanned and well and carefully made. 
The price is extremely low. 


SHEDITE 


The most perfect waterproof and 
steam-proof belt that belting science 
and skill can produce. It is strictly 
center stock belting and can be fur- 
nished in Heavy, Medium and Light 
weights. 
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aavie@Results have proven 
iow Service Cost of - 


AM'S BELTS 


Each grade of the William's 
line of Leather Belting is de- 
signed and built to give max- 
imum service under given 
conditions. 


The materials used are the 
best. obtainable; the process- 
ing of demonstrated excel. 
lence; the finished product 
second to none. 


Furthermore service results 
covering a period of 83 years 
have proven the low service 
cost of William’s Belts. 



















Send for literature giving full 
particulars of the comprehensive 


Williams line of Leather Belting. 


I.B.WILLIAMS & SONS. 


Dover, New Hampshire, U.S.A 


CHICAGO, ILL. 14-16 N. Franklin Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 71-73 Murray Street BOSTON, MASS. 157 Summer Street 
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1OATLING the way 


to increased production 


Efficient light diffusion, continuing over a long period of time 
in spite of destructive influences, is a feature of Arco-Rays 
which accounts to some extent for its general specification. 
Repeated washing, made necessary by dirt, smoke, or fumes, 
will not harm the smooth, close-knit surface. Walls and 
ceilings can be finished with Arco Rays and forgotten. 

The paint forms a tough, elastic finish that literally becomes a 
part of the wall. Light without glare is reflected to all corners 
of the plant, making possible increased and improved quality 
of production. 


THE ARCO COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Paints - Varnishes + Enamels - Lacquer 


ARC @=IR/AAYS 


“LENGTIMENS YOUR DAYS” 


REG. TRADE MARK U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


An Interior 
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THE COMPANY WE KEEP 


N BUSINESS, as in life, we are accorded the 
status of our associates. 


Such a station cannot be maintained year 
after year unless the standards of the group 
are upheld and advanced through service 
to our associates. 


Engineering is a profession of service. In 
the course of a quarter century, we have 
served nearly a thousand clients, many of 
them year after year as their business grew 
and expanded. 


Our device, here shown in the company of 
the trade-marks of a few of this group of 
clients, isemblematic of our ideals of service 
and of our experience. These are better de- 
scribed in “Factories for the Future,” a little 
book which you may have by asking for your 
copy. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 


Greenville 627 Tenn. Elec. Power Bldg. 
South Carolina Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Insulating dychouse roof 
of Joseph Benn & Sons 
Company, Greystone, R.1., 
with Armstrong’s Cork- 
board. 
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No Sweating Ceilings with 


Cork on 


WEATING on ceilings stops, absolutely 
S and permanently, when roofs are prop- 
erly insulated with Armstrong’s Cork- 
board. The protective blanket of cork 
holds in the heat so effectively. that the 
ceiling is kept from cooling down to the 
point where moisture will condense on the 
underside. Even 
high humidity, the sweating nuisance is 


in zero weather with 


eliminated entirely. 


Armstrong’s Corkboard not only re- 
duces heat flow through the roof to a 
minimum, but it is the most practicable 
insulation made and is applicable to any 
tvpe of roof without change in design. 
The convenient boards, 12x 36 
inches, are easily laid on wood or concrete 
decks, flat or sloping. The firm body of 
the corkboard provides a solid, permanent 


sized 


the Roof 


base for any standard roofing, which is 


applied over it in the regular way. 


Armstrong’s Corkboard is slow-burning 
and a fire-retardant. It will not ignite 
from sparks or embers and does not carry 
fire. Equally important, Armstrong’s 
Corkboard does not take up moisture and 


will not buckle, swell or rot out. 


Full information on the elimination of 
sweating by the use of Armstrong’s Cork 
board will be sent on request. Address 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company 
(Division of Armstrong Cork | 4’), 
185 Twenty-fourth Street, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. In Canada, McGill Building, Mon- 
treal, Quebec. In London, Arm- 

Cork Ltd., 
Sardinia House, Kingsway, 


We. Ged. 


mpan 


strong Company, 


Trade Mark 


Branches in the Principal Cities 


Armstrong’ Corkboard Insulation 


for the Roofs of All Kinds of Buildings 
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and solving all problems of plant ex- 
pansion and providing for future 
needs is only a part of the engineer's 
work. 


Selecting the proper location, de- 
termining the most suitable type of 
building, selecting the best building 
materials and supervising the con- 
struction is work that your. engineer 
must do. 


The engineer's ability to visualize 
and coordinate these requirements of 
his client makes his services a pre- 
requisite to the proper solution of 
any engineering project. 


We invite an opportunity to dis- 
cuss your engineering problems with 
you. 


ROBERT and COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Architects and Engineers 
Atlanta, Georgia 





into the future— 
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Home of 


Armours 88% 


Textile 


Flint Shredded Soap Chips 
A dependable high grade tallow soap. Com- 
mercially neutral — Guaranteed 88% Real 
Soap. Flint Shredded is used by hundreds 
of Woolen Mills for fulling and scouring. 


Olive Oil Soap Chips 
A dependable Olive Oil Soap Chip. Com- 
mercially neutral — guaranteed 88% Real 
Soap. Recommended for Silk—Knitting— 
Underwear—and Hosiery Mills, when a soap 


of this type is preferred. 











Soaps! 


Pure Palm Soap Chips 


A dependable high grade vegetable oil soap 
Neutral—Guaranteed 88% Real Soap. Rec- 
ommended for fulling and scouring—when a 
vegetable oil soap is preferred. 


Flotilla Soap Flakes 


A dependable tallow and vegetable oil white 
soap chip. Commercially neutral—Guaran- 
teed 88% Real Soap. For Hosiery—Knit- 
ting and Underwear Mills, for bleaching and 
scouring. The quality of the soap is insurance 
against the possibility of a yellow cast in the 
bleached and scoured article. 


We Also Manufacture a Full Line of Textile Soaps 
Packed Solid in the Barrel 


Red Oil 
Olive Palm 


Pure Palm 


Blended Palm 
Olive Oil (bars) 
Olive Potash Fig 


ARMOUR 480 COMPANY 





DEPARTMENT OF TEXTILE SOAPS 


1355 West 31st Street, 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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KALI MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chemists 


1406-08-10 North Front St.: 
SPECIAL PRODUCTS 


1409-11 North Hope St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


STANDARD CHEMICALS 


Hydroxy Art Silk Coning Oil—A spe- Tf, La a 
cially prepared oil used for coning, wind: Aeetic Acid—Tech. 
oe 


ing, knitting and softening dyed or undyed 
artificial silk. It makes the silk knit easily 
—eliminating break-downs and reducing 
seconds. It washes out easily at low tem- 
eratures and therefore gives more even and 
Seighter shades in dyeing and bleaching. 
Hydroxy Wool Scouring Oil—For woolen piece 
oods and yarns. One part of this oil will ca 
into an emulsion five parts mineral or other oil 
used in batching and for this reason is superior to 
soap for woolens. It makes a ciear solution and 
is not affected by hardness of the water; hence it 
will go further than soap and work better. 
Hydroxy Boil-off Oil (For pure silk) —-Degums 
iece goods and hosiery better than soap. Action 
is quicker produces softer goods, and secures bet- 
ter results. ; : yo ly 

Hydroxy Art Silk Scouring Oil—This oil will 
remove from artificial silk anything from kero- 
sene to paraffine, which winders, knitters and 
weavers use to make the silk work easily; ena- 
bling the dyer to obtain even shades and bleach. 
Ordinary chemicals will not do this. 

Kali Chlorine Neutralizer—Prevents tender 
bleached goods and makes the finished product 
whiter. It is a superior antichlor as it acts quick- 
er on the chlorine, has bleaching properties of its 
own, does not liberate free sulphur and does not 
yellow the goods. ; : 

“Developene”’—Rusty black stockings finished 
with this turn to a lustrous black. To demonstrate 
its effectiveness we shall be glad to receive stock- 
ings which have been dyed black and washed, but 
not finished, which we will finish with “Develop- 
ene.” “Developene” is made only by the Kali 
Manufacturing Co. ; $ 

Hydroxy Fat Liquor—For tanning of fine skins. 

Hydroxy Finishing Oil. 

Hydroxy Kier Oil—Removes oils and waxes, 
producing more even bleaching and dyeing. 

Hydroxy Para Soap—For dyeing Para Reds. 

Hydroxy Silk Soap—For degumming skein silk. 

Hydroxy Textile Oil—For wetting out, dyeing, 
softening and finishing. The highest grade made. 

Hydroxy Throwing Oil—(Soluble neatsfoot) 
for throwsters’ use in soaking silk. 

Hydroxy Benzine Soap. 

Turkey Red Oil—50% and 75%. 

Kali Boil Salts—For use in kier. 

Olive Silk Finish—For oxidized black. ; 

English Fulling Oil—For fulling and scouring 
woolens. 

Kali Detergent—For all cleaning purposes. — 

Sulphantine—Destroys last traces of sulphide 
of soda. 

Fermentol—(Diastatic Enzyme)—For liquefy- 
ing starch and converting into soluble products. 

ali Scroop—For silk, art silk and cotton. 

Hydroxy Cutting and Drawing Compound— 
Paste for cutting threads. é 

Hydroxy Screw Cutting Oil—Soluble in water. 

Disfectol (Registered)—Disinfectant, germi- 
cide, antiseptic and deodorant; soluble in water. 


28%, 56%, 70% 
we and bar- 
re 
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Battery Acid 

Benzoic Acid, U. 8. P. 

Oarbolic Acid, Orystals or Orude 
(Phenol) 

Oitrie Acid 

Oresylic Acid—Dark 

Dipping Acid—for brass workers 

Etching Acid 

Formic Acid 

Hydroflouric Acid—Oarboys and 
Barrels 

Lactic Acid 

Muriatic Acid, Tech. and O. P. 
(Hydrochloric Acid) 

Nitric Acid—Al strengths 

Oxalic Acid 

Phosphoric Acid — Tech. and 
U. 8. P. 


Pickling Acid—For eleaning cast- 

ings 

Pyroligenous Acid 

Salicylic Acid— Powdered Pre- 
servative for size 

Salicylic Acid—Sublimed 

Salicylic Acid—U. 8. P. 

Balicylic Acid—from natural eil 

Sulphuri Acid—Tech and O. P. 
(Oil of Vitriol) 

Sulphurous Acid 

Tannic Acid—Ohrystals fer dis- 
charge and resist work 

Tannic Acid—Powdered for dye- 


ing 
Tartaric Acid 


Alum—all kinds 
Alumina 
Acetate of Alumina 
Sulphate of Alumina—Greund er 
lump—tTech. and iren free 
Chloride of Alumina 
Ammonia 
Aqua Ammonia—aAll strengths 
Drums and Carbeys 
Acetate of Ammonia 
Chloride of Ammonia (Sal Am- 
moniac) 
Oxalate of Ammonia 
Barium Chloride 
Bleaching Powder 
Boiler Corrective (Removes and 
prevents scale) 
Borax—Lump and Pewdered 
Calcium Chleride 
Carbon Bisulphide 
Carbon Tetrachloride 
Chrome Acetate 
Chlorates 
Sodium Chlorate 
Potassium Chlorate 
Copper Sulphate (Blue ~Stone) 
Dextrine 
Epsom Salt—U. 8. P. and Tech. 
(Magnesium Sulphate) 
Extracts—Hemetine, Logwood, ete. 
Pormaldehyde—U. 8. P. 40% by 
volume 
Gelatine—Sheets and Ground 
Glauber’s Salt—Orystal and anhy- 
drous 
Glucose 
Glue—Sheets, Broken and Granular 
Glycerine—Tech. and O. P. 
Grape Sugar 
Gums 
Arabic 
Tragacanth 
Flexible Gum (for silk size) 


Iron 
Nitrate of Iron—By Oopperas— 
d Iron 
Nitrate of Iron—True 


Pyrolignite of Iron—Black Iren 
Sulphate of Iron—Oopperas 


Lead Acetate (Sugar of Lead) 
White—Orystals and Pewder 
Brown—Broken 


Lime 
Ohloride of Lime—Bleach (Ga)- 
cium Hypochlorite) 


Olls 

Cocoanut Oil 

Neatsfoot Oil—Low acid teat fer 
Throwsters 

Olipe Oil 

Castor Oil, No. 8 

Castor Oil, U. 8. P. 

Oil of Vitriol (Ful 66° Be’) 

Lard Oil 

Lard Oil—Winter pressed 

Oil of da feeiaas tases 

Turkey Red Oi 


Oxalate of Ammonia 
Peroxide of Hydregen 


Potash 
Carbonate of Petash 
Oaustic Potash 
* Bichromate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Petash 
Soaps 
Palm Oil Soap 
Red Oil Soap 
Olive Oil Seap 


Sal Ammeniac—Greund 

Soda 

Acetate of Soda—Teeh. 

Soda Ash, 58% 

Bisulphite of Seda—<40* 

Bisulphite ef Soda—Anhydreus 

(Powdered) 

Caustic Soda—Ground, Flakes 
Fused and Solutien 

Ohlorate of Soda 

Bicarbonate ef Soda 

Bichromate of Soda 


Hydrosulphite of Soda—Anhy- 
drous (For discharging ané 
dyeing) 

Hypochlorite of Seda (Javelle 

water) 

Hydrosulphite of Soda 

Nitrate of Soda 

Phosphate of Soda 

Tri Sodium Phosphate 

Sal Soda—Orystals (Carbonate 
of Soda 

Silicate of Soda—42° Be’ 

Silicate of Soda—Heavy Syrup 

Sulphate of Soda (Anhydreus 

Glauber's Salt, Dry Powder) 

Sulphide of Soda—Orystals 

Bulphide of Soda—Ooncentrateé 


60-64% 
Sulphite of Soda 
Soluble Oils—All grades 


Soluble Wax 
Soluble Blue (Bleacher’s Blue) 


Starch 

Sulphonated Oils—All oilse—Oaster 
Corn, Soya-bean, Neatsfoot, Fish, 
Cod, ete. 


Sulphur—Roll, Flour, ete. 
Sulphur Dioxide—in Cylinders 
Tin 


Bichloride of Tin, Stanaie Ohle- 
ide) 50° and 55° Be’ 
Tin Crystals (Stannous Ohloride) 
Tetrachloride of Tim (Stannaie 
Ohloride—Anhydreus) 
Turkey Red Oil, 50% and 15% 
Perfectly Soluble 
Turpentine 
Potash 
Bichromate of Potash 
Permanganate of Potash, Tesh. 
and U. 8. P. 
Red Prussiate of Potash 
(Potassium Ferrocyanide) 
Yellow Prussiate of Potash 
(Potassium Ferrocyanide) 


ine 

Zine Ohloride—Fused 

Zine Ohloride—Solution 26° 
and 42° Be’ 

Zine Dust 

Zine Sulphate—Technieal 


FREE INQUIRY SERVICE 


We answer all questions in chemistry which do 
not require laboratory work free of charge. 
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Can we be of service to you ? 

























We mean, can we help you in any of your 


finishing problems? 


Many concerns have found that a little out- 
side advice here and there has helped them 
materially in some problem on which they 


were working—oftimes very quietly. 


1) ena aA NRE i$ my aD eal ES 


In most cases where we have been asked to 


help, we have come in and worked as part of 


Ye NACA cao 


the plant’s organization. When we do this 


ANNAMDUDDE RONDO NEAT ODAAADORADDSNODEAONACOTANDDORAPSERROOSDAOSRDAAS AON OOARODDADNOOOENODEROOO REDE ODORORT SEDI BO 


CUCNAOLAMULAGENUAUEAEAEUEN NENA A AceeEoeren erie 


we bring with us the experience of many men. 


ob dara nate  o 


Some of this experience goes back 40 years. 
Think of the changes and of the progress in 
Textile Finishing Machinery during this time! 


ae 
enUREUeNTeRTRAAEEnacnanaenersncerett 


The Butterworth organization which offers 


UNEUREOAOTETE TEEN: 


you its help in your own finishing problems, 


has either led or been in step with every 


OOCECEORCCRGERORCCOUEE EO 


advancement in Textile Finishing Machinery. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Canadian Representative: Providence Office: G 
W. J. Westaway Company Turk’s Head Building we — 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
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—and these stars have a meaning— 
They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling 
Eagle Starch is offered to the textile industry. 
Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches we are gratified at the widespread recognition 
they have received. 
Be sure to select the best grades suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience are at your service. 


Corn Products Refining Company 
New York 
Southern Office 3 Greenville, S. C. 


Starch 


Novemser, 1925. 
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Commercial Realty Building, Bir 
mingham: Denham, Van Keuren 
& Denham, architects: The Smith 
Co., contractors; both of Bir- 
mingham. 


Birmingham?’s first monolithic 
| concrete building 


This massive building, just completed, is the first 
monolithic concrete structure erected in Birmingham. 


! 
| 
| 


By that we mean it is solid 


ASIE SLA 


CRUSHED & SCREENED 


BAsIc S CITY 


econerete from basement to roof. Solid slag concrete 


| foundation. Solid slag concrete frame. Solid slag 
eoncrete floors and roof. Solid slag conerete walls— 
Sl Cc te is fire- = : ; eacta 
“g Soneree * = no terra cotta or brick veneer for exterior finish. 
proof, 
Slag Concrete tests high- The completion of this structure (which houses the 
er in strength. ; : : ae! . i a 
immense presses of the Birmingham Post and Progres- 
eo ae - ee sive Farmer) emphasizes the fact that when the specifi- 
a everiasting. ° ~ ” 
aoe. . cations call for fireproof concrete of utmost strength, the 
contractor invariably uses “Ensley Basic Slag’—the ideal 
coarse aggregate for modern concrete construction 
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BIRMINGHAM SLAG CO, == 


ATLANT SVEYVIIINIPLVAV]o MONTGOMERY a 
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A New American Dye 
National Solantine Red 8BLN 


NEW direct cotton dye of distinctive 

composition and characteristics. Useful 
as a straight color, or in combinations, for the 
production of various shades of red, pink, and 
rose. Readily soluble, it dyes level and pos- 
sesses good fastness to light and washing. 


National Solantine Red 8BLN does not stain 
animal fibres, and consequently may be used to 
advantage in the production of two colored 


effects on mixed goods. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DyYEs 


NovemMBer, 1925. 
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Liquid Caustic Soda 


Sei append warn that an era of keenest competition is at hand, in 
which profits will accrue to those manufacturers able to eliminate 
waste and cut production costs to the minimum. 


We have long emphasized the economy of Liquid Caustic Soda in tank 
cars for large consumers having siding facilities and a favorable freight 
rate from a source of supply. Consider the needless waste involved in 
the following operations: 


Caustic Soda, when first manufactured, consists of a solution contain- 
ing 75% or more of water. To furnish solid caustic, fuel must be con- 
sumed to drive off all this water, drums must be provided as containers 
and labor expended in filling and handling the drums. At the consumer’s 
plant the operations are reversed; the solid caustic is made once more 
into a water solution, at considerable cost for handling and cutting open 
many drums, dissolving the solid caustic and disposing of the worthless 
empty drums. 


The use of Liquid Caustic Soda eliminates this needless expense at both 
ends. The consumer effects a material reduction in operating costs and 
our saving in production costs is reflected in a lower price per hundred 
pounds on Mathieson Caustic Soda in liquid form. 


Mathieson Liquid Caustic Soda is supplied from Niagara Falls, and 
Saltville, Va., in a 50% solution containing equal parts of water and solid 
caustic soda. Our technical staff will be glad to assist consumers inter- 
ested in these economies. 


Toc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS zc 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
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Reduce Operating Costs By Using 






Soda Ash ~ Bleaching Powder 
Moditied Virginia Soda 
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PHILADELPHIA 
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Pioneer Manufacturers of Machine Parts and Accessories for 
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Sizing Machine No. 81—Type HM. 


Machine for Sizing Artificial and Spun Silk Warps 


HE machine No. 81 here illustrated is especially designed to handle Artificial 
and Spun Silk Warps. 


Ty 


COSUAUAUUSUREENAAU A UbEENAAHanatone 


It is used by the leading manufacturers and Commission Warpers. If you don’t 
do your own sizing insist on having it done on a Johnson Machine. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON 


MFQ’R SILK FINISHING MACHINERY 
10 Ramapo Ave. Paterson, N. J. 
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Catering to temp- 
erature instrument 
users, indicating, 
recording, control- 
ling, who place 
service rendered 
above price. 


Imperfections From 


“Kinky Yarn” 
Unnecessary 


“Kinky Yarn” is an indication of anti- 
quated methods. The up-to-date mill- 
man no longer tolerates it. They have 
been looking for a machine that sets 
the twist, restores the proper degree of 
moisture, and absolutely prevents 
“kinks.” Many methods have been 
tried but the quick and safe way is 


SARGENT 
YARN CONDITIONING 
MACHINE 


It saves time, labor, material, storage 
space, and permits the filling to be sent 
to the looms one-half hour after com- 
ing from the machine. There are over 
300 now in operation in some of the 
largest mills. The capacity for condi- 
tioning cotton yarn is 20,000 to 25,000 
pounds per week. Production of wor- 
sted and woolen yarn is 20,000 pounds 
per week. 

Full details of machine sent on request 
—write for them today. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS 
CORPORATION 
GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 
Fred H. White, Southern Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SARGENT 


YARN CONDITIONING 
MACHINE 


Catalogs ready for 
mailing inquirers 
onall phases in the 
indicating, record- 
ing and control of 
heat. 








Taylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 





Canadian Plant, Tycos Building, Toronto 


Manufacturing Distributors 
in Great Britain 


Short & Mason Ltd., London 
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Meeting the Demand 








UCH is demanded 
from dye-house 


The destruc- 


tive action of live steam, 


equipment. 


acids and alkalies must be 
successfully withstood or 
efficiency and profits dis- 
appear like mist before the 


sun. 


KLAU DER“-WELDON 
Dyeing ‘ Bleaching ‘ Scouring 
MACHINES 


For 


and more years Klauder- 


ten, twenty, thirty 


Weldon machines have 
been standing the gaff of 
persistently hard usage by 
functioning efficiently, and 
consistently earning profits 
for firms that had the fore- 
thought to buy them. 

Write for illustrated liter- 


ature. 


Special Construction When Required 
KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO. 


Originators + Pioneers + Leaders 
BETHAYRES + PENNSYLVANIA 
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Unusual Satisfaction 


is the 


Usual Experience 


of textile mills that install 


FLETCHER 
EXTRACTORS 





Electric Underdriven Extractor 


It is not only their greater economy 
of operation, but also the fact that they 
run along, month after month, with re- 
markable freedom from mechanical 
troubles, that make FLETCHER 
EXTRACTORS the many 
leading textile manufacturers. 


choice of 


Let us show you the actual 


figures on their performance. 


CHER. WorKs 


Incorporated 
Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
Established 1850 
Glenwood Avenue at Second Street 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
& Service 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Portland, Oregon 


Sales 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Boston, Mass. 
Ohicago, Il. 
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Process of Bleaching and Dyeing 
IN ONE OPERATION 


Why Waste 


equipment, time, service of trained men, ex- 
pense, and fabric lost in shrinkage, by using 
the old method of separate bleaching and 
dyeing operations when AUTO GYP will 
save all of ths? AUTO GYP saves 4 to 17 


hours time as it performs the complete op- 
eration to shade in three hours time. 
are assured 


ECONOMY-QUALITY 
Uniformity of Color 


You 


with no loss of strength and wearing value, 
since Auto Gyp does away with the use of 
destructive chemicals. Fabrics so treated 
have a lustrous appearance and a soft feel 
which excites admiration and especially with 
knit goods. The color is uniform and un- 
spotted. Each lot matches exactly the shade 
desired. 

Familiarize yourself with the quick and eco- 
nomical way of bleaching and dyeing—Send 
for complete details today. 


It 
Bleaches and Dyes 
in 
One Operation 


SURPASS 


CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
Office, Factory, Laboratories 


1254-56 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
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Reasons for 


“HURRICANE” 


F’re risk is gone. Outside bearings are accessible and 
eliminate your troubles. Heat is conserved by heavy 
insulation of the steel walls. Labor and floor space 
are cut to the lowegt point by improved design. These 
dryers are built by a manufacturer with a third of a 
century of experience. 

TRUCK AND AUTOMATIC, CONTINUOUS DRYERS 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING 
MACHINERY COMPANY 


Drying, Dyeing and Finishing Machinery 
Stokley Street above Westmoreland, Philadelphia. Pa. 


ICANE 
Day) 


a 


New England 
Agency: 
Hurricane 

Engineering — 
Company 

53 State Street, 

Boston, Mase. 


Canadian 
Agents: 
Whitehead, ve 
Emmans, Ltd. ; Py — 
Montreal <> 


WT 


“Dyeing 
Artificial 
Silk 
Fabrics” 
it, 


A vital subject—40 pages 
of valuable information 
and tables 


Write for a copy on vour letterhead. 


TEXTILE DEPARTMENT 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 


47 Mill Street Orange, Mass. 
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, More than 
Stale YS a Trade Mark 


PRODUCTS 


a 
Shield 


of Protection 


508 Andrews Law Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C. 
J. W. Pope, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
23 Church St., New York City, N. Y. 
88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


A. E. Staley a Company, Decatur, Illinois 


Established 1815 


"ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


Providence New York Boston Philadelphia Charlotte 


All Kinds of 
HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for 


BELLE ALKALI CO. 
of Belle, W. Va. 
Manufacturers of 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
BLEACHING POWDER 


CAUSTIC SODA 
Solid and Flaked 


We solicit your inquiry for prompt or future delivery 
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NEOLAN COLORS 


The fact that they are equal to Acid Alizarine Colors 
in fastness to Light and Fulling establishes their impor- 
tance. Your attention is particularly invited to the ad- 
vantages of 


“NEOLAN BLUE GG” 


Superior to Alizarine Sapphires, Saphirols, and 
Cyanthrols in all properties of Fastness, especially 


Level Dyeing, Light and Fulling. 


Send for samples and prices. 


Sole Representative in the sha G Sole Selling Agents 
United States for the ¥ O).Inc. for 
STREETS . 
SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL ogg + seas ae pag DOW'S SYNTHETIC INDIGO 


INDUSTRY IN BASLE BRANCHES 
ATLANTA~ BOSTON-CHICAGO-GREENSBORO,N.C MIDLAND VAT BLUES 


Basle, Switzerland PHILADELPHIA- PROVIDENCE-SAN FRANCISCO 
Ciba Co.Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 


and 


vonuceuoevennancepenenssuvneonsneneenevnecuevevcevusnessevsenususutecensgnseneeuennaatenuasuevseseeeeQessGeOSOEsQenEeGEOUUOOUOOOOOHUEOEEUEGLEOOOUEOLAUEEEREEUEEGUY 


Direct Acid 


Sulphur Dyes Vat 


Chrome Basic 
Special Shades Matched 
VELVETEEN 


The Best Boil-off and Finish 
Softeners Oils Finishes 


UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York and Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office ” Grtbihane’"" Charlotte, N. C. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago, IU. 


}OMGDEREAAARLLUCUSAGEANAUOEAAUODEOEUAUERUCAOESAUCEORGLOOUECUTEGRSUAEELOGERSSRAEUUEEEAOOOREDOUOLORUILLOELEOESDEOOE EES OOOSEOEEDEODEREERORESSEDILLG > 


This self-contained, small type “American” 
Textile Extractor is very reasonably 
priced, due to our large production of this 
type of machine. Made in 6 different sizes 
—thousands now in use. Complete de- 
tails given in Folio 718—write for it. 


The American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Specialty Department C 
Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Canadian Laundry Mchry. Oo., Ltd. 
47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto, Ont., Oana. 
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DIASTAFOR 


For sizing, finishing and stripping. 
Warehouses located at convenient 


ATEDLLAAAAAAATAAANAGAADEAAAEDANAGADANANDANAEDEEROANOOOAa sa donda anu Aonetensdend ee aaed ean oanenaatenanattaNn 


points for service. 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 


Diastafor Department 


695 Washington Street, New York City 
BOSTON CINCINNATI PHILADELPHIA 
HOW ARD L. JENKINS, Representative , 
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20th Century Gas Producing Apparatus 


~~ 


THIN boiling starch made es- 

pecially for the textile trade, 
Produced in the most modern and 
perfectly controlled plant in ex- 
istence. 
The result of over 20 years study 
and experience in the production 
of textile starch and its uses. 
Combines quality, uniformity and 
economy. 
We manufacture Pearl, Powdered 
and other standard grade starches 
of the highest quality. 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. 


Manufacturers 


Kew tert, Cedar Rapids, lowa Mew Orieass 


Seuthera Representatives: N. E. Representatives: 
G. L. Morrisea, Greea- Marbie Nye 
ville, & C. Bester aad 
J. _H. Almand, Atianta, Mase 
a. 


P. G. Wear, Dallas, 
Texas. 


FOR SINGEING, CALENDERING AND TENTERING 
Used by 


Pacific Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

U. S. Fin'shing Co., Cedartown, Ga. 

Southern Bleachery, Greenville, S. C. 

North Carolina Finishing Co., Salisbury, N. C 
Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

Crystal Springs Bleachery, Chickamauga, Ga 
Thomaston Bleachery Co., Thomaston, Ga. 
Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works, West Point, Ga. 
Ware Shoals Bleachery, Ware Shoals, 8S. C. 
Belmont Processing Co., Belmont, N. C. 
National Yarn & Processing Co., Rossville, Ga. 


and by many others. 
THE C. M. KEMP MFG. Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Southern Representative: H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. O. 5 
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itil toted seet Company, Gates 


We have specialized in the manufacture of 


Hydrosulfites 


and Allied Products 
Lykopon—Anhydrous Sodium Hydro- Formopon Extra—Basic Zinc Form- 


sulfite for reducing indigo and vat dyes, aldehyde Sulfoxylate for stripping dyes. 


for stripping, etc. 
_— Protolin—Soluble normal Zinc Formal- 
Formopon—Sodium Formaldehyde dehyde Sulfoxylate for stripping dyes. 


Sulfoxylate for discharge printing. 
. sii Protolin AZ—A special soluble Sul- 
Indopon W — Indigo Discharge Assistant. foxylate for stripping dyes. 


Our laboratory makes a special study of these prod- dyes from all classes of goods are supplied on request. 
ucts and their application,and appreciates the We also manufacture in our own plants a wide 
opportunity of co-operating with users in solving range of Heavy Chemicals,including Acids, Sodium 
any problems which the employment of these Sulfide,Glauber's Salt, Aluminum Sulfate,Aluminum 
procucts presents. Suggestions for stripping Chloride, liquid andcrystals, Tartar Emetic,ete. 


a Factories 
OF 1cé Bristol and Bridesburg, Penna 


40 North Front Street ek 
1135 0007.00) 2 Ort Chicago, lll. Gloversville, N.Y° 


Boston,Mass. 


CLINTON STARCH 


Thick and Thin Boiling Starches 
of Highest Quality, Manufactured 
with Care and Precision, assuring 
the Utmost Satisfaction, together 
with Economy and Efficiency. 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING CO. 


CLINTON, IOWA 
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MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


The ideal textile oil for better results in Dyeing, Bleaching, 
Mercerizing and Finishing 
Textile Gums BENSAPOL 
For Printing For Removing Oil and Grease Stains 


Cream SoFrTENERS HyDROSULPHITES 
Neutral Sulphonated Cotton Softeners For All Purposes 


ANTISTAIN SoLus_Le OILs 


Gums 
Arabic, Tragacanth, Karaya 


JACQUES WOLF &Co 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, N.J. 


Western Representatives: The Ciba Co., Inc. 
590 Howard Street, San Francisco, Calif. 162 W. Kinzie Street, Chicago, Il. 


PU SCUVTEUANTOUREDEDOREDOOUESELEOU SENN OSDENGOEERNOeoENoOo ON 


Why Not Specialize : 


s 
TUPETUEDOEO ORNATE 


There is just as much.reason for textile mills to 2 
specify the use of those alkalies that prove most 2 : To Pr event 
suitable to their needs, as there is for large steel =: : 
consumers, to specify a certain quality of steel. 7 5 66 ° 99 

What specialization has done in the manufact- = : S h 1 n e , “ 
ure of steel products | i 

Wyandotte Textile Alkalies 2 ( Tight Picks or ‘“‘Chilly’’ Picks) 

are doing in the manufacture of textiles. 2: 

These Wyandotte Textile alkalies represent : =: in 
the culmination of a series of successes and failures 2 = 
with various forms of alkalies extending as it has : 
over a period of many years. They are completed = 
products not merely laboratory tested, but prac- : 


ose tical successes, products which : 
“Wyandotte” | enable the textile manufacturer 


| Ow tates ere | to obtain results in quality, in : 
> 5 feel, in color impossible to ob- : : FoRMU LA 615 


Gs 7° 


UU 


Hunneeennennnn 


Rayon Weaving 


use 


THULE 


tain by the use of the ordinary : 


CODUEDEROEOO EDEL 


alkali products. And they do : : Apply to 
this at no increased cost. ; | 

| eed ren | ns tell you why ? a Neutrasol Products Corp. 

[Somes ace | rder from your : 2 | 41 Park Row New York, N. Y. 


Supply House. 
The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 


WYANDOTTE, MICH. eG 


Feaunnnnncnvenennnaeaececnncesaccesauoevenseaeveneegenenneveneuvegensnoenenaenonneueneesenesvenseaecesvesenseasnanaesenseneusuaenenangnnentovanessnvensntenenniiic: RTT AUOOU EDTA OEOEUEESTONOTED COOCUONOENNUENO CRANE PEUOGHUDEUREEENU ERT EANOED UU 


(See other Ad on page 165) 
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EUECUSTOUOSERAEE RRA UeeNeNeeReREECeReattesereert 


VICTOR MILL. STARCH 
The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin—it penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries the weight into 
the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other foreign matter it gives a 
bleach and finish to the goods that you can get from no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. DANIEL H. WALLACE, Greenville, S. C. 


MGEUAREEUCUCOESESEUDGSOUSERONOUNEN OR THONUROUOETeeNtCNseTSeeneneNNnecatceeccctoecessceeey 


If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience. 
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CLeccecce 
fetrercer 
Reger eeres 
=~ 


Scoecneuecenaaenenesaee 


Uniform in Application 


VICTROLYN 


Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 


‘ 
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Penetrating, Lubricating, 
Assistant in Warp Sizing 


(darren Soaps 
Preferred Stock 


The best quality tallow, 
palm, and red oils and olive 
foots, carefully balanced 
with the purest chemicals 
for your special purpose. 








KLORASENE 


will remove Oil Stains. 





jaeevanbtsredtbedtearvencevetsnnscotavecnstconrescacnocruetbavevenpevensenenventensaeacsacnbescsssvisseneegucentaceasacenenceytnycensseiie 


Uniformity guaranteed 
by test before shipment. 


If you are troubled, write us. 








Warren Soap Warren Service 


(arren Soap Mfg. Go. 


Established 1870 
77 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 
Incorporated 1890 





BOSSON & LANE 


Manufacturing Chemists 
ATLANTIC, ° MASS. 
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FOR ‘BETTER “SIZING 
USE 


ELASTIC SLASHER SIZE 


| MORE ECONOMICAL THAN OTHER STARCHES 
| SPIER, SIMMONS & CO., Inc. 


474-478 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: 250 IVY STREET, ATLANTA, GA. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA TORONTO 


De apnea bane bias 


ahd! 


Ce saneotis 


RAYON SIZING FOR WARP 


SKEIN OR SLASHER 


LL sizings bind the fibres, but if you wish to obtain in your Warp Ends, the two most 
essential characteristics, Elasticity and Flexibility, you must use 


—___ Week. M21 


Neutrasol Products Corporation 
See other ad on page 163. 41 Park Row New York 


sPreennsceneesMbaancecenseChysstiriassssesnseentsy 


ROLLER CALF 


i ! ANILINE DYES 
SANDOZ J& All TRADES 


i 
i 


XYLENE LIGHT RED 2 GL : A superior product in tex- 
ture and finish that will as- 
sure long wear and perfect 
satisfaction. 


Unsurpassed fastness to light and excel- 
lent level dyeing properties recommend 
this color for combinations with our 


Xylene Light Yellow 2G 
Alizarine Light Blue B 
Alizarine Light Blue SE 
Alizarine Light Blue R 

Alizarine Light Blue BGA 


OCCDODGAEREDOEDOGOORORAERLAQERARBOS EO Na tees teeetee 


The result of 60 years’ ex- 
perience in tanning fine 
leathers. 


We will gladly send sam- 
ples on request. 


ACSOEGOOCEOEEAOCAseoCCEpDRgmMmmeceRenaeeo tite!) 


eeoecncessenseage 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS 


INCORPORATED 
New York Charlotte, NW. 0. 


238-240 Water Street 435 South Church Street R. NEUMANN & CO. 


Paterson, N. J. Boston 
6 Smith Street 36 Purchase Street 


Philadelphia Providence, BR. I. Hoboken, N. PF 


12 South Front Street 813 Hospital Trust Bldg. 
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Cannot Break 
Bend 


“ALL STEEL’’ ADJUSTABLE HEAD 
SPLIT OR SOLID TYPE 
PATENT PENDING 
‘‘ALL STEEL’’ LOOM BEAM HEAD 
‘“‘SEMI-STEEL’’ GEAR 
PATENT PENDING 


‘“‘ALL STEEL’’ SECTION BEAM HEAD 
PATENTED . 


DUPLICATE YOUR CAST IRON HEADS IN STEEL—ELIMINATE ALL BREAKAGE 
MAKE YOUR BEAM HEAD INVESTMENT PERMANENT 


Mossberg Pressed Steel Corporation 
Attleboro, Mass. 


Southern Office: 101 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 


vo ee 4 


= a & 4 “FE a Biter 


rechay 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Company | 


S 
| Whitinsville, Mass. 
a 


Southern Agent 


Specialists since 1873. 


W. P. DUTEMPLE, Charlotte, N. C. | 
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We are prepared to fill your requirements in 


AUTOMATIC BOX LOOMS 


for the following fabrics 


PUGAUUUULUEEOAEAAUULONGOOUD UEDA NRRRNEA ENANRANEAS SAE RMDRRRENRNEANAAaeetstistitT 


Cotton Goods Blanket (wool or cotton) 
Wide Silks Satinet 


Towels 
Woolens Dress Goods (worsted or cotton) 


Men’s Wear and many others 


CUNenANEn Dnata enaaeN 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. U.S.A. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. PHILADELPHIA,PA. PATERSON, N. J. 


S. B. ALEXANDER, Southern Manager 
Charlotte, N. C. 


PLU TT ebabansinnit 
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The Aldrich Lap. Head RELEASE for Bile 








i 





CUeeetoeangeaenientcenetanegy 





Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 
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| When Buying Card Clothing : 
think of the raw materials of which it is made. 
; Only the best cloths are used in our foundations and thoroughly : 
F tested for tensile strength. : 
: ee wire is of even temper and made from only the finest Swedish : 
: rods. 
Consider well these very important facts before buying. 
: “‘The life of the clothing tells the story”’ 
_ Heddles for Weaving 
: Hand Stripping Cards 
Strickles for Grinding _ 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Company 
: ESTABLISHED 1866 : 
: Branches: Home Office and Works: a 
2 ATLANTA, GEORGIA—PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. Worcester, Massachusetts” : 


SLACK SELVAGES 


on section beams are entirely 


VCUODEDENESENAUANU OOD NONONGEOOOEEEENEOROOOONENNRENOOONOONE 


eliminated when the 


SLACK SIDES PREVENTOR 


is applied tc your Warper. 





No wonder they’re 
popular 


Met-L-Wood Trucks are selling. on the outside. Durability— 
More mill men are turning to try and match it. It's five or six 
them all the time. Personally we ordinary trucks in one. Plenty 
think it is only logical. Take the of protection for goods in process 
truck illustrated above for in- —monel metal to prevent off 
stance. What dyer or finisher shades—a surface that a sheer 


Over 400 sets now in use in 
the United States. 


Send for a sample set. 


J. C. BLACKHURST, 


61 Clara St. New Bedford, Mass. 


Patented and sold 
all over the world. 


VONEDOAANODAAUOAEEEDAEN poe appnEEODEOOUREnNNet nono oesenNnONEOOOOOntEN 


wouldn’t like it? Met-L-Wood piece of goods revels in. 
construction—in this case monel 
metal on the inside, rims and We ask you—who wouldn't like 


corner plates plus a wood panel it? Get the Met-L-Wood lI'ne in 
for lightness plus galvanized stecl book form. Write today. 


“MET-L-WOOD” CORP., 2421 WEST 14th ST., CHICAGO, ILL 


Trucks that are “slam-bang” proof 


MET-L-WOOD fRrtcks 
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| AUTOMATIC LOOM 


IS BEING BOUGHT BY SOME OF THE 
EARLIER PURCHASERS OF THE ORIG- 
INAL AUTOMATIC LOOM. 


THEY WERE RIGHT THEN AND WE BE- 
LIEVE THAT THEY ARE RIGHT NOW. 


HOPEDALE MFG. CO. 


MILFORD, MASS. 


Southern Office at Greenville, S. C. 


“SONOCO” | 


FOR ‘ALL "REQUIREMENTS 
SONY) PRODUC TS CO., Mfr., Hartsville, S. C. 


OLYMPIA BUILDING, NEW Bi 
WESTAWAY £o- L 
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Old Machines Made 
Newly Productive 


You put in new improved ma- 
chines to get more output from 
operatives; lower costs. 


You get more output from gq // 
machines—and lower costs—by 
putting on Veeder Counters. 
You get the records that really 
show what each machine can do; 
what each worker should do. 
And by showing up the produc- 
tion-record, you _ consistently 
make it show up we// on 


] 


~] 
i 


See UUM 














SAVE 
ON SPOOLS 





COUNTERS 


Below is shown the Duplex Loom Pick 
Counter, which embodies two regular 
Veeder Pick Counter mechanisms in a single 
case, for two-shift operations. 


Did you ever stop to think of the amount of 


yarn wasted from broken and splintered 
spools? Every broken spools means a yarn 
wastage amounting from forty to sixty cents 
per spool. This has been the trouble for 


years, causing an enormous loss of money 


to textile mills. 


Many spools have been designed to overcome 
this—many of them are successful, but the 
Smil-Bob Spool has perfected a spool that 
gives satisfaction, not only in the saving of 
yarn wastage, but also in longer spool life, 
smoother operation and-freedom from trouble. 


Smil-Bob Indestructible Fibre Head Spools 
cannot be surpassed in construction. Their 
smooth, hard, vulcanized red fibre heads will 
not break, ship, splinter, or come off. The 
specially selected hardwood barrel precision 
turned which assures a perfect balance an¢ 
true running throughout its long life. 





Smil-Bob Spools will put an end to your spool 
trouble. Investigate it today. 


L. C. SMITH BOBBIN WORKS 
PHILLIPSBURG, N. J. 


Exclusive Selling Representative: 
THE HELBURN THOMPSON CO., Salem, Mass. 


The double dial indicates separately the 
output of day and night operators. When run- 
ning two shifts, you need take readings but once 
a week—same as when using a single counter 
on the one-shift plan. Saves clerical work and 
confusion. Write for textile counter booklet 
showing the “‘Duplex’’ and many other special- 
ized textile counters. 


The Veeder Mfg. Co. 


6 Sargeant Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Representatives: 


Carolina Specialty Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Northern and Export Office: 


Southern Office: 
18 Goodhue St., Salem, Mass. 


201 Augusta St. Greenville, S. C. 


vf nd estructible 


MML— EP 


Fibre Head SP OLS 
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E. E. Lovern, 
Newnan, Ga. 
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The Truth About Slubs 


It does not require inventions to make slubs, but often they 
are made, and that is another story. 


We wish to tell you that the Eclipse Cotton Yarn Cleaner 
is sure death to slubs. The Eclipse Cleaner not only catches 
all the slubs but thoroughly removes all the dirt in the yarn. 

Many knitting mills and spinning plants realize the extreme 
value of the Eclipse Cleaner, and are equipping their entire 
winding capacity with the Eclipse Cleaners. The basic prin 
ciple of good knitting and weaving is thoroughly clean yarn. 

Why make yourself believe you are getting the best results 
when you can absolutely improve your yarn with the Eclipse 
Cleaner? 

The Eclipse Cleaner is easily attached to your winder. It 
does not add any additional cost to your winding costs. Upon 
request we will cheerfully give you a demonstration. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 


Automatic Yarn Cleaner, Automatic Stop Motion, Yarn Tension 
Device, Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine for 
random dyeing cotton yarn on cones. 


HNN LUNE UT 


COTTON 


The New Electric Way 


Scrubs Cleaner 
—Costs Less! 


‘We formerly used seven hand scrubbers for one 
mill Now we use four men and scrub two mills 
The results are much better than we got by hand.” 
writes the superintendent of a mill in Charlotte, N. C. 
The FINNELL SYSTEM of Electric Scrubbing raises 
the standard of cleanliness and at the same time 
lowers cleaning costs. Its direct results are cleaner 
floors. Indirectly it reduces soilage and spoilage 
and improves morale of workers. It pays for itself 
quickly. 

If you have not had a demonstration, ask for one 
If you want further facts, write for our latest book 
let, “Your Questions Answered by Users.” 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


(Established 1906) 
District Offices in Principal Cities 
COLLIER STREET HANNIBAL, MO. 


Power Scrubbing Headquarters for Nineteen Years 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


OF ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


“Clean Floors Reflect Clean Business“ 
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quotation by wire. Special attention to 
quick deliveries. 


American Moistening Co. 
THE GREIST MFG. CO. 
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also : o 

Better Textile Dryers | Loom Drop Wires — 

E Manufactured by GRINNELL COMPANY, Inc. : : 

: i We specialize on DROP WIRES— : 

; : Plain, Coppered, Nickel Plated, Rust 

: : Proof. 

3 : Submit samples or drawing for immediate 

Atlanta Boston Charlotte NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

: 3 . s § South Representative 

Georgia Massachusetts North Caroline ' i JAMES MeCAME, Box B73, cia 8. C. 
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— You All Know This BOX | 
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That our Flyer Pressers perform their duty 
efficiently, economically and in perfect har- 
mony with the other part of the machinery. 
That they are a factor in operation, increasing 
capacity and reducing maintenance cost. 


Gu0he9 40 *Sq] g UTE~IOO 
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If you haven’t used 
our Flyer Pressers 
now is a good time 
to begin. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers and 
Repairers of Cotton Mill 
Machinery 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WwW. H. MONTY W. H. HUTCHINS 
Pres. and Treas. V. Pres. and Sect. 
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“Music Interprets the Dienkiacy a “Life” 


“The value of music in industry consists not so and is more and more convinced of their great 
much in a cash appraisement as in a growing har- benefit to the morale, the comradeship, and the 
monious morale. working capacity they bring to any Factory organ 
The value to the people who toil is the inspiration ization. 
it brings and the buoyancy of spirit it awakens. —_ 
Music does this thing. And the reason is that it We invite the opportunity to ship to responsible 
lifts people to higher levels of thinking and ap- parties, any instrument or instruments selected 
preciation. Music is an art that interprets the from our catalog for 6 days’ free trial. This is 
democracy of life. The deepest expressions of the our way of showing the quality of our merchandise 
soul have been sect to music. And music has and proving to the beginner that he can learn to 
aroused people to decision and action when other Play. With Saxophones we give 3 lessons free 
es have failed And no concerted form of with each new instrument. 
musical arrangement is surer or more capable of mH . he ; 
The t& our Generel arousing this spirit than the Concert Band of full First, on your letterhead, write for your copy of 
Catalog Tone Topics. instrumentation.’ the —— oer J Tone ee 25." vd if 
fou are interested in some particular Drass instru- 
82 pages beautifully 4 Thus writes Prof. Joseph Venzetti, Conductor of Tent, say which, and we will send special litera- 
lustrated in full colors. the Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills Concert ture and complete details of our Free Trial, and 
It is free to band lead- wae 4 > s recent —— to the Buescher Company. Easy Terms proposition. No obligation. Do this 
era, ‘instructors, and e has been training industrial bands for years today. 


eepeheally agen tater. BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


ested in buying band 
equipment. Send for Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 


your free copy. 1269 Buescher Block, Elkhart. Indiana 
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Satisfied Employees Mean 
Greater Efficiency 


Entertainment for the employee is one of the biggest 
problems you are confronted with today. When they 
are satisfied they are efficient in their work and will 
do almost twice as much when their confidence is once 
gained. This can be accomplished by installing a bah Bo ot te 
moving picture theatre. atre equipment 


1 7 P ‘ ind supplies in- 
The Simplex Projector has proven very popular in the cladiag” Winusa 
textile industry because it is the simplest machine Screens, National 
on the market to operate. Only takes two hours to ecg a A alent 

: : ement, ° 
learn the mechanism and other details. house Motor rm 


. oie 3 aa . , , erator Seta, and 
Our service department will be glad to help you plan = many other aup- 


your theatre and install the complete equipment ready plies for the 
for operation. modern theatre 


pennenareeessoan 
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TONTDNNAUOAOOOOEEENOOCHEREENEE 


Write today fur our special 
plan to teztile mills. 


Theatre Supply and Equipment Co., Inc. 


102 Walton St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Sole Southern Distributors 
Westinghouse Generators 


Simplex Motion Picture Projectors 
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Robert Hall & Sons, Bury, Lta., 
BURY, ENGLAND 
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The Palmer Adjustable Thread Guide 


Makers of all classes of Looms, Preparing and 
Finishing Machinery for Cotton, Woolen, 
Linen, Jute, Asbestos, Silk, Ramie, etc. 


Complete plants of Weaving Machinery for 
Woven Driving Belts, Hosepipes, Sailcloth 
and Duck, Motor Tyres, Asbestos Brake Lin- 
ings, Turkish Towels, Sponge Cloths, Calico, 
Fustian, Velvets, Plushes, Carpets of all sorts, 
Horsehair, Hair Cloth, Needlework and Em- 


broidery Canvas, Smallwares, etc. 





For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily Adjusted. 
Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 
Cheapest of them all. 


Mail guide-block for free sample. Complete lists of machinery made 


Patented end menafactured by supplied on application. 


THE |. E. PALMER COMPANY 


Middletown, - - - Connecticut 


Double Plush and Velvet Looms on most modern 
Principle. 
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57 YEARS 


Specialists in Grinding Machinery 
for Textile Mills 
















AMERICAN 
SuPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 






Pita 


Traverse Wheel Grinder 












Roller Grinder 
Having specialized in this class of machinery, 
building nothing else whatever, the Roy 
Grinders have become standard throughout 
the trade. 





Manufacturers of 














LOOM HARNESS, 
WEAVING REEDS, 
OAK TANNED LEATHER 
BELTING, STRAPPING, 
ETC. 


We make a specialty of Harness for 
Warp Drawing Machines 






“Insist on the Roy” 
















B.S.ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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is No. 600 


It’s a wall-type fountain favored in industrial 
circles. And it’s a Halsey Taylor, which 
means it’s the most sanitary for the workers. 
Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains come in 
varied types for every purpose. Each has 
automatic stream control and two-stream 
projector—health-promoting features found 
only in Halsey Taylor fountains. It costs no 
more to buy the best. Write! 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co. | ’ 
Warren, Ohio Sweeping Clean— 


y. is no longer a problem for textile 
| / mills. 
ptom 
al AY || |K®) OR fyeam bor a They have found that floors can 
be kept much cleaner and great 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS . savings can be made in the cost 


of labor and materials by using 
our No. 142 and our No. 241 
Floor Sweeps. Because of the size 
and shape of these brushes, they 
are able to do three times the 
work of a broom, and will outlast 
four brooms. 
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The 
Superiority 
of 


“AMTEX” 
TAPE 


is evidenced by the ever increusing 
demand for it by Southern Spinners. 
They have found there is economy 
in using only tapes of superior 
quality. 


Ws 


Textile mills the country over are 
replacing inferior scrubbing 
brushes with Perkins Practical 
Floor Scrubs. Our No. 48 Floor 
Scrub is ideal for mill usage be- 
cause it reaches every nook and 
corner of the building. 


Our absolute guarantee of perfec- 
tion in workmanship and satis- 
factory service stands behind 
every sweep and scrub we make 
Write for prices. 


The building of tapes in any special 
size you desire is our specialty. 
AMTEX Tapes are guaranteed to 
give absolute satisfaction. 

Prices quoted on receipt of your 


nae 2 *These figures are 
specifications. 


taken from an actu- 
al experiment. Name 
of mill will be sup- 
plied upon request 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING 
Co., INC. 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sold in the South by 
CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


“AMTEX” x=: 
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ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 





 fuaranitecd % 
textile 
Brushes 
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Round Necessity 


Consider your workmen. The harder 
they work the thirstier they become. 
Clear, fresh, cool wte: for drink- 
ing purposes is a year ’round neces- 
sity. Install Rundle-Spence Vertico- 


Slant Drinking Fountains. Increased 
production always results. 


Lips can’t touch the R-S nozzle. 
Sanitation is assured. The slight 
slant stream prevents water from 
falling back upon the jet. The spread 
of contamination through lip-con- 
tact is positively eliminated. 


All types of sanitary Drinking 
Fountains, Bath and Plumbing Sup- 
plies and Fixtures are included in 
the R-S line. Write for catalog with 
prices, specifications, and complete 
information 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
57 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 
© a ee b> AD 
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Approximately 1,500,000 Barrels 
“Royal Cement” Shipped Into 
Southeastern States Last Year 





Is tested in our laboratory every 60 minutes. 
The quality of our product is only equaled 
by our service in the handling of large jobs. 
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DIXIE PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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LOGEMANN 


mmm Hand - Belt - Electric- Hydraulic cam 


Balin J Presses 








POLITE 


TT 


INT 


For Waste— 
Hand-operated Balers— 
Deep-box power Balers— 
Hydraulic Balers— 


STITT 
NVAHLVANEEUUN 


For Finished Goods— 


Hand-operated Balers— 


Power toggle-lever Bal- 
ers— 

Hydraulic High - density 
Balers— 


For Yarns— 





- High-density power Bal- 
era— 
Model 26-MS. Power Baler 
specially designed for ex- 
port yarn baling. 
There is a LOGEMANN baler for 
every purpose. 


Write for details specifying your needs. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


Main Office and Works: 
3102 Burleigh St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


SMM 
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350,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
Water; Require no Pit; Simple in 
the extreme. The most durable 
water closet made. In _ service 
winter and summer. 


Enameled Roll flushing 


rim bowls. 
Heavy Brass valves. 
Strong, hardwood seat. 
Galvanized tank. 


Malleable seat castings 
will not break. 


Tested under hydraulic 
pressure before leav- 
ing factory. 


ASK YOUR JOBBER 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


WILMINGTON, 
DELAWARE 


eater TMM 
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Serving Industrial Georgia 
with General Electric Products 


T O give service that is second to none is as 
important to us as to supply our industrial 
customers with materials that are unsurpassed 
in quality. In the interest of prompt shipments, 
we maintain a complete stock of General Elec- 
tric and other standard lines in our Atlanta and 
Savannah warehouses. Every order taken 
from our enormous stock is shipped the day it 
is received. 
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For twenty years, many of Georgia's indus- 
trial plants have depended, without a single 
instance of disappointment, on Carter Service 
for their electrical requirements. 


CARTER ELECTRIC CO. 


Distributors 


Atlanta Savannah 
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Having Difficulty 
with 
Electrical Problems? 


Through our past experience in handling elec- 


electrical installations for lighting and power 
in the textile mills, we are in position to handle 
any electrical problem you may have. No in- 
stallation too small—none too large. 


Service 


The ability of our staff to render service is 
unexcelled. Our policy is to see that every in- 
stallation is given the utmost in economy and 
permanent satisfaction, and this is the main 
reason you find so many of our installations in 
the textile industry today. 


A trained staff of electrical engineers are main- 
tained for the benefit of assisting you in the 
solution of your electrical problems, in the most 
economical and satisfactory way—send them to 
us—no obligations. 


Taacan?) 
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Make night work hours 
as productive as daytime 


hours. 
To the employee running a press, 
lathe, knitter or loom, proper light 
in day time as well as night time is 
an essential part of his equipment. 
Give your employees proper light, 
night and day and watch production 
increase. 
Kentucky Lamps give that degree of 
satisfaction in lighting qualities 
that many an employee has long 
i wished for. They are guaranteed 
| to give satisfaction. 
Kentucky Lamps are supplied in all 
standard sizes 
ae Prices and information 

sent on request 


R. H. BOULIGNY, nc. 


Contracting Electrical Engineers 
27 West First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufactured by 


KENTUCKY ELECTRIC LAMP CO., INC., OWENSBORO, KY 
Southern Distributors 


AMERICAN ELECTRIC LAMP CO., 
176 Spring St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Youngstown Pipe 


Is thoroughly good pipe. It is made by one of the largest tube 

manufacturers in the world and backed by more than twenty 

years of satisfactory service in all parts of the United States. 
Your jobber has it. Ask him for it on your next order. 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
District Sales Offices 


BOSTON—Massachusetts Trust Bldg. DETROIT—First Nat'l Bank Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO—Sharon Bldg. 
NEW YORK—Hudson Terminal Bldg., 30 Church St CINCINNATI—Union Trust Bldg. SEATTLE—Central Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA—Franklin Trust Bldg. CHICAGO—Conway Bldg. apgecol : 30-0 Bid 
ATLANTA—Healey Bidg. ST. LOUIS—Mo. State Life Bldg. KANSAS city, MO. iommerce Z. 
PITTSBURG—Oliver Bldg DENVER—First Nat'l Bank Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS—Andrus Bldg. 
CLEVELAND—Union Trust Bldg. DALLAS—Magnolia Bldg. NEW ORLEANS—Audubon Bldg. 
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Light—Your most 


valuable equipment 


Daylight costs nothing and is the finest 
equipment any mill can possess. 


ZEMCO-LITE will turn the interior of 
your mill into the great light of the out- 
doors; such light has a tendency to keep 
your employees happy and contented, and 
contentment in an organization is valued 
in dollars and cents. 


ZEMCO-LITE is widely known and many 
of the larger textile mills have adopted it 
as their standard wall coating. 





Solves Textile Flooring 
Problems 


in mills—schools—community halls 


Cleanliness and health protection are vital factors 
in mills—schools or community halls—but these 
cannot be attained with softwood floors, as they 
sliver and splinter, catching and holding dirt and 
germs. 
This is not true with hard maple floors—their hard 
surface provides no lodging place for dirt and they 
become smoother with age. Easily kept clean— 
they dry quickly after scrubbing. 
For mills—schools or community halls, there is no 
better flooring than ‘‘Chief Brand’’ Maple. 

Send for complete information today. 


KERRY & HANSON FLOORING CO., GRAYLING MICH. 


“CHIEF BRAND” 
HARDWOODS 
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It is made from White Portland Cement 
and as soon as applied hardens and be- 
comes a part of the wall. Will not color, 
crack, chip or break off. 


Write today for information. 


American Cement Paint Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 





“‘The Cement Paint’’ 
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Get speed 


Lewellens By 
change “nt ti 
speeds ae 


smoothly 


HEN you want two machines to 

operate in perfect synchrony—a 
Lewellen Variable Speed Transmission’s 
the thing; it gets speed variations down 
to a fraction of a revolution. 
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Still Young at the Age 
Many Executives Retire— 
Conserved Efficiency! 


Time always wins. But, any exec- 
utive who chooses can prolong 
his business years. The secret, 
executives agree, is in conserving 
executiveefficiency by simplifying 
administrative detail and elim- 
inating wearing annoyances. 


When you want to change any ma- 
chine’s speed, glide from one speed to the 
other, don’t jerk as you must without a 
Lewellen. 


Lewellens change speeds smoothly. 
An important thing in paper bills. Want 
to talk to a thoroughly trained transmis- 
sion man, or would you rather read the 
descriptive matter? Just say which and 
we'll send either! 


Cyclone Fence, enclosing indus- 
trial property, accomplishes these 
things. It prevents interference 
with property from the outside 
— stops trespass, theft, vandal- 
ism. It is an aid in systematiz- 
ing factory and grounds. Places 
property under complete con- 
trol day and night. Reduces 
worry, work, waste. 
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Cyclone Nation-Wide Service— 
Complete Responsibility 


Cyclone Service is a complete, 
highly developed fencing service. 
Fromthe time your orderis placed 
until fence is erected,the Cyclone 
Fence Company assumes com- 
plete responsibility for every de- 
tail of the manufacture and in- 
stallation of Cyclone Fence. 





Lewellen seven features: 


1. Every bearing a ball bearing 

2. Accurate and minute adjustment—locks in 
place at desired setting 

3. Extra heavy frame. 

. Stronger discs. 

®. Specially designed durable belt 
Adaptable for floor wall or ceiling mounting 

. May be equipped with hand, remote or auto- 
matic control. 


Phone, wire or 
write nearest 
offices. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Factories and Offices: Waukegan, IIl. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Newark, N. J., Fort 
Worth, Texas. Pacific Coast Distributors: 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, 


Portland, Ore. z 
Branch offices in principal cities. Look in | = 
your telephone book for our local address. } 2 E 


TRANSMISSION 


Lewellen Manufacturing Co. 


Columbus, Indiana 
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The Mark 
of Quality Fence 
and Service We also manufacture Wrought Iron Fence 


PROPERTY PROTECTION PAYS 
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jigs, 


4. Closed coil 





1. Pond Water Supply. 5. 

2. Well Water Supply. 6. 
83. Steam for boiling 

steam line 7. 

for process work 8. 


COTTON 


Jenkins Bronze Globe and Angle Valves on piping to 
Beliman . 


Brook Bleachery. 

Steam for boiling 
Closed coil steam 
for process work. 
Well water supply. 
Pond water supply. 








On lines to dye jigs 





Fig. 106 
Screwed, Jenkins 
Standard Bronze 

Globe Valve. 





Fig. 108 
Screwed, Jenkins, 
Standard Bronze 

Angle Valve 


Always 


In the new dye house of the 
Bellman Brook Bleachery, Fair- 
view, N. J., Jenkins Valves are the 
standard choice. The men re- 
sponsible for the selection of 
equipment realize the value of re- 
liable valve service in maintain- 
ing even dyeing, and guarding 
against “off-shades.” 


20 Years at Bellman Brook 


Back in September, 1905, a num- 
ber of Jenkins Valves were in- 
stalled in the power plant then 
being erected. Today these valves 
are still in service and good for 
years to come. 


Standardize on genuine Jenkins 
Valves, for genuine valve econ- 
omy as Bellman Brook does. 


For practically every valve re- 
quirement in the power plant or 
the mill proper. At supply houses 
everywhere. 


JENKINS BROS. 


80 White Street __.___ New York, N. Y. 
524 Atlantic Avenue____. Boston Mass. 
133 No. Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
646 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


JENKINS BROS, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada London, England 


marked with the” Diamond” 
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‘‘Cut Consumption 
of Belting 
Fally 40%”’ 


THE HOME COTTON MILLS, St. 
Louis, Mo., tried out Moccasin Bushings in 
troublesome bearings in their plant with the fol- 
lowing results: 


HOME COTTON MILLS 
Second & Barton Sts. 
Branch of 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co. 
St. Louis, Mo., 
June 27, 1923. 
Moccasin Bushing Co., 
20th & Chestnut Sts., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Dear Sirs:— 

Yours of the 22nd enclosing memo. of purchase 
from you in 1919 of 200 Moccasin Bushings received. 
Believe we have had more than this number from you 
as all of our loose pulleys in the spinning room are 
equipped with them which includes several sizes for 
each frame. We are well pleased with the results we 
are getting from the use of this Bushing as they have 
entirely eliminated the hot pulley, reduced the con- 
sumption of oil and, we believe, have cut down our 
consumption of belting in the spinning room fully 40%. 


Yours truly, 
HOME COTTON MILLS, 
(Signed) W. G. Young, Manager. 


WGY-M 


Hundreds of other textile mills are having equal 
results. 


Begin now and equip all your loose pulleys, ma- 
chine spindles and all other running journals 
with 


Moccasin Bushings 


Moccasin Bushing Co. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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enkins Valves 
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Commission Merchants, Yarn isedies: Cotton 
amano and pruners _— _ 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 
Roy E. Barkdull 
c Adrian F. Aitkens 
Walter B. Keiffer G. Edward Cornwell 
J. William Barkdull, Jr. Andrew P. Richard 
PRIVATE WIRES TO NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
AND THROUGHOUT THE COTTON BELT 


H. & B. BEER 


325 BARONNE ST., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Cotton — Grain — Stocks — Bonds 
Provisions — Cotton Seed Oil — 


Rice — Sugar and Coffee 
MEMBERS OF 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Inc. 
New York Produce Exchange 
N. O. Future Brokers’ Association 
New Orleans Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Associate Member of Liverpool 
Cotton Association 
Associate Member of New York 
Curb Market Association 
Our daily Cotton Market Letter sent on request. 
ORDERS EXECUTED ON ABOVE EXCHANGES 
Main Office: 325 Baronne St. 
Branch Office: 821 Gravier Street 
PHONES MAIN 6272-6276 


Henry Beer 
. Morgan Abrams 
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WOODWARD, BALDWIN & C0. 


DRY GOODS 


Commission Merchants 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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SUP AANAANNALENGAEAAHEENAEEATLUAAUAENAAEREREEEELECA AAU ESOUNESEREEUALEG AN EAAEOEEEEOUEEAO COEUR SERRE PEE POD DEAE 


Weimar Bros. 


Phone Connections 
Works: 2046-48 Amber Street, "3 - 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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J B. JAMIESON Co. 


SM HR 


a 


77 SUMMER ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


PMT LPS 


“AUASUCMALEULUAAASUAUAALUUAAEELAAASEROANEALALACUOLLUNERUHAOAELONEDOLONGOG RULDEESOGUGSLAGEOOOULAROLAOEADOOONEDODOASDOGOUEEOTINCHLALOSOROSONERUAERCORROSERSBARED EN TOS 
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J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Cotton Merchants 
and Brokers 


AUAELALAEUODEAERONOGOSUSUGRACO DONO REAGDSEANODEOOOOEAOUSOAORSEAUEDENOSSANASESUARGOODEDEDOSBORASAOREROROORORENEONS 


imine 
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CUPEORLEOUEEEGROEAEUEAENOERUL EU EURUDEONUELEAAESSASGAOEOEESCEOOEOOREREASAGOCEOESOGEARAAEECEOEOECENOECU ENON ONE NEE 


AUOULDESESDADAU EOL) OUBBGA tien noneD 


SUOUUIOUTEASAEORSOOT EE: 


HUGHES FAWCETT | 


IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes. 


TURKEY RED YARNS 


For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cleth 


Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


115 Franklin Street, : NEW YORK 


rd 


i 
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cd 
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COP 


OUUAEDATOOEOEDORODSAGEOU EOE ALSTinient 
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CL 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 

* Spool Tapes, Bindings and 

Narrow Fabrics for Under- 
wear and — beitcacses 


CUpeaa teen eaeT Me 


Fu COLERASAEOUEASABREODOOOEOO NORA EANCEAAUNAHEN 
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Two Blocks from the 
Union Station, One 
Block from Traction 
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Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 





The South’ 


600 rooms, 


s Supreme Hotel 


each with private bath, circulating 


ice water and famous Bowman service. 


Single — $3.50, $4.00, $5.00 


Double—$6.00, 


Golf 


privileges 


extended 


$7.00, $8.00 


to Biltmore guests. 





Hotel 


Indianapolis 
& 
Conveniently located 


Street 
Trail) at Kentucky 
Avenues. 


UGEUAUGDARAGEOGGRUAUIEAROGADEDEUTUOEGGECEORUGEASERAOECEEOAEEGEOEUEECEOUEUEOEAOEEREDEGEOEROEGEEGOGEDEUSTORESOESUEORODECEORESEC EEE GEOEOOODEOEAOEOREDEOEI OR LAUEERES 


Lincoln 


Indiana 


Management 
R. MEYER 








= 
tt 


Byvery room, 


eee ee ey 


venience and comfort 
feature. 


Hotel Lincoln has 400 well ventilated outside guest rooms. There are 
mo court rooms. 


RATES 


AT HOTEL LINCOLN 


40 | gg ~ Angg $3.50 oe gus: $4.00 30 Rooms at $4.50 for one; $6.58 
‘or H - for two; tub bath. 
4 Boome at $2.75 for one: $4.25 — 45 Rooms at $4.50 for one; $6.58 
3@ Rooms at $3.00 for one; $4.58 for two; tub bath and twin 
for two; beds. 
0 Same & Se one; $5.90 15 Rooms at 6.00 fer one; $8.00 
; t twin beds. 
16 Rooms at $3.50 for one; $5.50 5 Ro ms at $6.00 for one; $8.08 
«Wes $4.00 for one; $6.00 for two; parler. 
for two; i 30 Rooms at $5.00 Large Sample. 
376 Total. 400 
There is but one price. Ra posted in every room. 
CLUB SERVICE 
Any time you are in Indianapolis for a few hours and want to rest er 
clean up, it room 431, and enjey as a guest of the management, 
free of ch: id Club and Valet ce. porters 
fm charge. valet service, writing and rest room. 


. > saveuvnneunenevenncsusevanescevevenesuegeneneanenecesuanenenusueneseveeseneneenesueueeseraneneceveneeeeuenseeeensuaveneesueeueneveeregeeeeeusenenegesnneaenianttna = 
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Where the Business Leaders 
Of the South Find 


A Congenial Environment 


As the activities of the business world quicken 
and increase with the approach of the Fall and 
Winter seasons, the Biltmore Hotel becomes host to 
the South’s business leaders. 


Its ample and modern facilities for service; its 
complete appointments; its atmosphere of quiet dig- 
nity and refinement, provide a congenial environ- | 
ment for men of consequence in the business world. | 


Conventions and other business gatherings will 
find an appreciative understanding of their require- 
ments at the Atlanta Biltmore with every conven- 
ience and facility immediately at their disposal. 


The Atlanta Biltmore is ideally located just out- 
side the zone of downtown traffic noises, and yet 
within a few minutes ride of the theatrical and busi- 
ness districts of the city. 

HOLLAND B. JUDKINS, Vice Pres. & Manager. 
WILLIAM C. ROYER, Associate Manager. 
Write for Booklet ““C”’ 








UCNSUDREEREODEUAAATONCGUENSEOOLEUUUONONNERDDEDELEGOAUSUOOERUAEEESEAELOOECOUOUNREDEEDOCTOOUANUDEANEEDOLOSEEUEAUAEDOOEOUOREOREOOD TOUT OCUEEEOREEOUER STORET ESEDEEE?, 


Hotel Tuller 


DETROIT 


800 Rooms — 800 Baths 
$2.50 per Day and up 





ARABIAN RESTAURANT 
GOTHIC GRILL 
CAFETERIA 


TEA ROOM 
FOUNTAIN SERVICE 


JOHN H. STEWART, Gen. Mer. 


PT 
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J.H. LANE&CoO. | | Callaway Mill 


INCORPORATED 
345 Madison Avenue 
Tire Fabrics Cord Fabric NEW YORK 
Enameling Duck Wide Drill 
Sheeting Osnaburg 


TOTO eee NenenORREET 


VUUDEOEOOTOGENIEROOEUOROSEOEE 
vureenenenenes 


VOVUUEDOUAAAC ONG NENEONEUOEOCONTONOLOooOCEOTioeE 


“Selling Agents for Southern Mills” 


Unity Cotton Mills 
Milstead Manufacturing Co. 
Elm City Cotton Mills 
Manchester Cotton Mills 
Hillside Cotton Mills 
Unity Spinning Mills 
Villa Rica Cotton Mills 
Athens Manufacturing Co. 
Atlanta Cotton Mills 


Special Constructions 
Cotton Fabrics 


250 W. 57th St. 
NEW YORK 


mit 


Boston Representative Chicago Representative 
M. R. ABBOTT, RAY T. JOHNSON 
110 Summer Street 226 W. Adams Street 


223 West Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


Akron Representative 


L. A. WATTS, Second National Building 


PuRAUEEUAUAOUSLEEEALAAANUOAGSAAASESASUOEASASUOEREESCGRELAA GAUL ATEOLAUUAAAUCAAOAUSEEEOLEREEOEEUOOOOULULEREEEDEReEDE UU ed = 
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SOMUAUANA NADU EUEREENOONOAUOOAASAEDEEEEOE ENOL 


& fotel 4 
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Southern Friends Always Welcome 


To serve you in the spirit of hospitality 
that has made the South so famous is 
our constant desire. It is a rare pleas- 
ure to make travelers from the South 
comfortable at the Sinton. 


HOTEL SINTON—CINCINNATI 


Accommodations for 1200 guests. Every room with 
Bath and Servidor 
JOHN L. HORGAN, Managing Director 


NULEDOLUOAUNNONUSEOOUOOGUNGCUOANESERSDOUOOUOOUUUGOENOEEOSUSOUOUUCEOUENEEEOULOUIAOMASSETSECEUO OGURA OUANCTOREORODADLAUTTONAONTCDOLOOSOOEITRCHIAEL = Sy] 


where, 
Roomand bath $4 
a day and up. 


Rates and specific in- 
formation if you will 
write. 


BROADWAY at 77rx ST. 
NEW YOR kK 


POUUEUECUEDEROEEEUCREAGAUNSUAUN TOTAL 


CT} 


TE 


SULT 
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DISPLAYED 


‘*For Sale’’ and all other adver- 
tisements using bold face type or 
otherwise displayed, $2.00 per inch 


per insertion. 


Rates for larger spaces 
furnished on application. 


RATES 
| 
| 


| 
| WITHOUT DISPLAY 
‘*Positions Wanted’’ 8 cents per 


word per insertion. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Payable in advance 


‘*Positions Open’’ and other un 
displayed advertisements, 4 cents 
per word per insertion. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Payable in advance. 


(When replies are to be re- 
ceived in our care, allow four 
words for box address.) 








New and Second Hand 
ENGINES 


Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve 


BOILERS 


Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and 










Gasoline Engines. 
MACHINE TOOLS 





ooo SSSEeEeeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeSeseSes 






























Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 
Presses, etc. 
WOOD WORKING 
Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 


ELEC. MACHINERY 


Dynamos and Motors 


AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 
























FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 


127-31 N. Third St., 


Philadelphia, - Pennsylvania 






COTTON 





} r 
WANTED { 
Practical man with college training de- | 
sires position as superintendent or assist- I 
ant superintendent. Experienced, capable || 
and will show by results that job will be || 
sincerely appreciated. Address Box 230, |! 
c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. || 








WANTED :—Position as Superintendent of 
Cotton. Mill, or Overseer of Large Weave 
Room. American. Married. Age 42. Twenty- 
five years experience in all Departments of 
mill, Four Years Supt. Seven years Over 
seer Weaving, Slashing, Winding, Warping, 
Twisting and Finishing. Good References, 
Change on thirty days Notice. Not afraid 
to tackle Anything. Address Box 229, ¢/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. * 


FINANCE 


| 
We might help Textile Manufacturers || 
who need additional Oapital and whose | 








condition warrants investigation. Ad- 
dress in strict confidence. 


CARRUTHERS AND MINOR | 
177 State St., 


Boston, Mass. 





—~ . - 








Cost Accountant 


87 years of age, married, with 15 
years practical experience in office and 
mill, thoroughly familiar with machinery 
and handling of help, desires to change 
position with view of getting into a larger 
field. No job hunter. Would prefer : 
connect with concern which operates a 
chain of mills. Oan install practical cost 
system and organize production control. 
At present employed. Correspondence in- 
vited under **OConfidential,’’ care 
‘“‘COTTON,’’ Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


——————————————— 


ee 





mew equipment. , 


Northern journals. 


try it out and get that second- 
profitable way? 
advertisement for you. 


GRANT BUILDING 


a 


Why not dispose of this second-hand machinery at a profit? COTTON 
is read by thousands of Cotton Mills that are hardly touched by 


You Can Sell Your Second-Hand Equipment 


to these mills through advertising in the Classified Advertising Section 
of COTTON. Such advertising produces results at small cost—why not 
hand equipment off your hands in a 
Tell us what you have for sale and let us insert an 


COTTON 





NoveMBER, 1925. 


| Classified Advertising 


= PORDENATEURAUENEREALEEAEAAAEAAAAL SANT TTTED TERETE EEUU AT EEOG LEPEE TUDOR PALES THAR EEO REE EEE 


FOR SALE 


2—Complete, Modern, Hydro- 
Electric Units, consisting of S. 
Morgan Smith Wheels and 150 
K.V.A. Electric Machinery Com- 
pany Generators and Exciters. 
Write for detailed specifications. 
Inspection invited. Reasonably 
priced. 


Reynolds Wire Co. 
Dixon, Ill. 


AONPUSNEAQELEDEQULAUOUGOEAGUOEEDELDSUGAOALOOUOOOEDERDERORSLTUONACOSUOEROOESUGUTUNGU AOE IERSERONESRS 


| 

Wanted napping machine, state mak- || 
er’s name, if double poling. how many || 
rolls, size of rolls, kind of bearings, con- | 
dition of clothing, where can be seen and | 
|| mame lowest cash price. Box 231, care 
of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


HUCvsnecuecnennegcenesseoeecceseeccescenesnceneensaseaneeneaneaseareatenisaseneneennieD 
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| FOR SALE 
| Eight—H Model Draper Spoolers, 
130 Spindles each. 


HANNAH PICKETT MILLS, 
Rockingham, N. C. 














POSITION WANTED 


Married man, twenty-eight years of age, 
desires position as Oloth Room Overseer 
in grey mill. Thoroughly experienced and 
now employed in like capacity in one of 
the largest plants in the South. Good 
reasons for Sesizing change. References 
furnished. Box 282, c/o ‘‘COTTON,”’ 
Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 










Do You Want to Sell It? 


Probably you, like many other mills, have some equipment which 
you have taken out, or are thinking of taking out and replacing with 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Ready To Use 


No Reconditioning Required---Prompt Shipment. Save 
Money. Investigate these Excellent Condition 
Used Equipment Offerings 


HACUEFUNEONILEDONC SABOUDAUOEROSLEVERE A AAAAAEDONLU0UASAN000AE0EO400000 OORAOURAARANBRAADAD ATED NLL O0RRELLEDLAS 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 8—No. 6 Buffalo Niagara Con- | 31—A.C. 7% H.P. Type 13D STEEL TANKS 
} oidal fans. 440 volt, 1200 r.p.m. 
|g No. 7 Buffalo Niagara Con- | 8—Slip Ring GE. 10 ELP., 
oidal fans. } Type I, 400 volt, 900 pal. 
1—No. 8 Buffalo Niagara Con- | r.p.m. e /3” Vertical Open 
A vif ¥ , 


% 2 = , with 


2—2%” Type A American 
thout agitators, Cap 


Centrifugal pumps. 
2—3” Type I American Cen- 
trifugal pumps. 
2—3” Type C American Ver- 
tical. 
5—3” Baker Centrifugal 
tghigstd 4—West., 30 H.P., Type CS, al 
48—4” Baker Centrifugal BLOWEES 440 volt, 1200 r.p.m. -4’ x 12’ boiler with coils 
—— 1—Sturtevant No. 3 Volume | 49 slip Ringe GE. 40 HP 60 Ibs.) Bolted Head 
6—5” Goulds Centrifugal Blower. as Tye a 836Y 440 volt Cap. 1158 gal | 
oe ges 1—No. 4 Buffalo ‘‘B’’ Volume 1200 r.p.m. 2—4’ x 18 Horizontal Pres- 
41—6” Baker Centrifugal Blower. b> oe : ‘ sure (80 lbs.) Cap. 1692 
pumps. Tae PEE TE Poe ee _—— Ring pg ae iat gal. 
1—8” Type S Allis-Chalmers. a a vous, eu" | 21—4/3"x4/10" Vertical Open 
6—14” Type S Allis-Chalmers. se Cap. 510 gal. 
5—14" Worthin ton Olass B EXHAUSTEBS 1—Slip Ring, G.E., 50 H P 32—4’6” x 24’ Horizontal Pres. 
‘ Double ustioe, . 1—80” Buffalo Standard re- Type MT 346, 440 volt sure 80 Ibs.) Cap. 2855 
6—16” Type S Allis-Chalmers versible mill exhauster. 900 r.p.m. ga 
hed "| 85—No. 1 Buffalo exhausters, | 1—West., 75 H.P., Type OS, |10—6° x 24 Horizontal Pres. 
BOILER FEED PUMPS with Backus water motors. 440 volt, 1800 r.p.m. 8 “y 60 ibs.) Cap. ole 
gai. 
5—8” 3-stage, type B, Alber- 1—No. 7 Buffalo ‘‘B’’ Volume 5—G.E., 75 H.P., Type I, 440 |, 0 bet Mieisces Pale 


ger Centrifugal boiler feed 


F x 373 Ve al 
oidal fan. ® Ring GE. 15 HP. 1p. 119 gal 
1—No. 9 Buffalo Niagara Con- | Type I, 400 volt, 900 nt Readieamebieh pics 


=—— r.p.m. Riveted Pressure (60 Ibs.) 
, 750 gal 
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exhauster. volt, 720 r.p.m. sure, Cap. 10365 gal. 


umps, with 181 H.P. steam | 3—No. 4—24” Buffalo High ae 3 — nes ri Panik 
favbloes. Pressure gas exhausters. 1 al ae ——— | fog a on 


b 
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STEAM PUMPS GAS ENGINES 2—G.E., 300 H.P., Type J,|._ Sl 


i 5 Form K, 2200 velt, 1200 | 
1—Worthington D fire pump, |1—15 H.P. Novo gas engine. r.p.m. 
a 13 x6 x10. _|3—10 H.P. Novo gas engine. 
1—Worthington 6 x 4 x 6 1—6 H.P. Stover gas engine. VALVES 
horizontal duplex. All in good running condi- in following sizes: ated) Cap 
3—Worthington 54% x4%x5 tion. C.I. Std. Gate, Screwed. | x 10 Dorr 
duplex. 2%)” C.I. Std. Gate, Screwed bn, cchaggers 
ee 6x 5% x 6| SCALES 2%)" O.1. Std. Globe, Screwed. | 98-19’ x 8/6” Verti 
uplex. | Sethe Cua. oes 
32—Worthington 6 x 2% x 6 | 1—5-ton. Howe truck scale, ; C.I. Std. Gate, flanged i. ie Vert 
a duplex ns i 7 x 14’ platform, register- and screwed. a so 3900 aa om 
1—Worthington 7% x 8% x6 ing beam. Sid Gare “covewel ; 
duplex. 1—Stendard Dormant scale, C.I. Std. Glot i Gat 
g ad 9 5 >] ° ote 7 be an rate 
1—Smith-Vaile 20 x 10 x 18 pe hi platform, 6000 Ib navenel. BOILERS 
duplex. Sine 2s es wae teak Wek aw ee 
1—Worthington 12 x 18 x 12 | 5—Howe No. 207, Flour’ flanged and screwed. (00 H.P. Wickes Vertical 
x 12 compound duplex. pape ~ Me “*1 = : . " . . } Sinha ater tube boilers, 

F 4 capacity 1000 lbs. Has foot C.I. Std. Gate and Globe, Bete +c digpat 
1—American Marsh simplex lever device for raising cen- flanged and screwed. ts pressure, = "On" © taal 
6x 3% x 8. ter of platform. C.I. Std. Gate, flanged stache. All sccemsecied 
3—Worthington 14 x 20 x 7% | 4—Howe 60-ton scales, 18/x8’ and screwed. 300 H.P. Vogt Water Tube 

. - ae compound platform. 142 C.I. Std. Gate, flanged Boilers, 125 Ibs. pressure 

oP ee y ye a pempe. 3—Howe 100-ton scales, 24’x8’ and hub. ene. 30: Heian Water 
6—Worthington 25 x 18 x4%& platform. O.I. Std. Gate, flanged : iin Sem 16 thas, 

x 24 Tandem compound = | cece , 

duplex hydraulic pumps. MOTORS 16 C.I. Std. Gate, flanged. pressure. 
18” O.I. Std. Gate, hub. | 12—823 H.P. Babcock & Wil 

FANS | Alternating Current, 3 phase, /20” OI. Std. Gate, hub and ggg Sigg Re = 

5—No. 4 Buffalo Baby Con- 60 cycle. flanged. ec aaa, | ae 

: ids. pressure esting 

otdal fans. ; 2—Slip Ring G.E. 7% H.P,|36” O.1.Std.Gate, flanged. | house stokers, forced draft 
1—No. 8 Buffalo Niagara Con- Type I, 440 Volt, 900] Also many special valves, fit fans, Vulcan soot blowers 

P 
oida] fan. r.p.m. tings, etc. and all accessories 











Ask for prices and full specifications 
on the equipment offered above. 


NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


OLD HICKORY, TENNESSEE 
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we i WELDING APPA- 


(See Welding Apparatus.) 


ACIDS. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals) 


ACCOUNTANTS, 
Ernst & Ernst. 
Loper & Co., Ralph E. 

ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 

Loper & Co., Ralph E. 

AERATING AND CLEANING 

MACHINE. 
Murray Co., 

AIR CONDITIONING. 
American Moistening Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co, 
Carrier Air — Co. 
Carrier Eng. 
Centrif. Air Machine Co. 
Hardeman, Isaac. 
Parks-Cramer Ce. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 

AIR COMPRESSORS. 
(See Compressors.) 


ALARMS—LOW WATER. 
Lankenheimer 


ALBONE. 
Reessles & Haesslacher Chem- 
ical Co. 


ALKALIES. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
ALUM. 

(See Finishing and Sizing 

Materials.) 

ANILINE COLORS. 

(Bee Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
ANTI-CHLORINE. 

(Bee Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
APPRAISAL SERVICE. 

Loper & Ce., Ralph B 


APRONS—RUB. 
Bond Ce., Chas. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGI- 
NEERS. 
Rebert & Co. 


Sirrine, J. E. 
ARMATURE REWINDIING. 
(See Repairing—Electrical.) 


—_s SILK. 
Terfe) 
inn HANDLING MACHINERY. 

(See Coal > Ash Handling 
ASPHALT SLATE SHINGLES. 


(See Slate Asphalt Roofing.) 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNT- 
ANTS. 


Ernst & Ernst. 
Loper & Ce., Ralph E. 
AUTO TRUCKS. 
(See Trucks—Auto.) 
AUTOMATIC CONTROLLERS 
(TEMPERATURE). 
(See Temperature Regulators.) 
AUTOMATIC LOOM ATTACH- 
MENTS. 


(See Loom Attachments.) 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR 
COTT 


Shops. 
Sargent’s Be Cerp., C. G. 
Whitin Mch. Works. 
®UTOMATIC ame 
(See Scales. 
AWNINGS. 
Smith Mfg. Ce. 
SABBITT METAL. 
Ryerson & Son, Ine., Jes. Tf. 
Walraven Co. 
SACKWASHERS. 


GSargen ms Corp., G. 
BaGcs es. PICKER). 


@uith 

SAGs (COIN on MONEY). 
Smith Mfg. Ce. 

BAGS (COAL). 
Gmith Mfg. Co. 
BALL BEARINGS. 

ich Mch. Works. 


‘alraven Co. 
BALL BEARING “2 -~ ee 
Aldrich Machine 


Fafnir Bearing Co. 


Marlin-Rockwell Co. 
Strom Ball Bearing Mfg. Co. 
Walraven Co. 

BALL WARPERS. 

Warpers.) 

BALE OPENERS. 
(See Openers.) 

BALING MACHINES. 

Pr Co. 


‘ess Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Wks. 

Draper Corporation, 

Economy Baler Co. 


Logemann Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BALING PRESSES. 
(See Presses.) 


ay ay TAPES, ETC. 
American Textile Banding 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Weimar Bros. 
BAND INSTRUMENTS. 
Buescher Band 
BANDAGE & TAPE MACHINES 
Easton & Burnham Mch. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Whitin Mch. Wks. 
BANDS. 
(See Tapes.) 
BANKS. 
American Trust Co. 
Textile Banking Co. 
BARS (IRON AND ems. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. 
BAROMETERS. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
=~ 9 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
BASKETS—FIBRE. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


BASKETS—STEAMING— 
CANVAS. 


t Ce. 


Smith Mfg. Ce. 
BASK ET—TRUCKS—CANVAS. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
BASKETS—MILL—METAL. 
Met-L-Woeod Corp. 


a Pressed Stead 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle 
BEAM HEADS. 
Jordan Mfg. Ce. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle 
acne DYEING MACHINES. 
(See Dyeing Machinery.) 
BEAM DRYING ——— 
(See Drying Machinery.) 
BEAMS—SECTION. 


Washburn. 
— - 
Son, Inc.. Jos. F. 
BEAMING “AND WARPING 
MACHINERY. 
(See Warpers and Warping 
Machinery.) 
BEARINGS. 
Aldrich Machine Works. 


Corp. 
Ce. 


“Fag 


Walraven Co. 
BELTING (LEATHER, CANVAS 
AND RUBBER). 

Akron Belting Ce. 
Alexander Bros. 
American Supply Co. 
Bond Co., Chas. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Ce. 
Houghten & Co., B. F. 
Moloney Belting Ce. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Schieren Co., Chas. A. 
Slip-Not Belting Ce. 
Walraven Co. 

Williams & Sons, L. B. 
BELTING—CHAIN. 

Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 


Walra 


Slip-Not Belting Co. 


: 


COTTON 


BELTING—ROPE. 
(See Rope 
BELT CONVEYORS. 
Co. 


Dodge Mfg. 

Link-Belt Company. 

Walraven Co, 
BELT DRESSING. 


Williams & Sons, I. B. 


BELT FASTENERS. 
Detroit Belt Lacer Co. 
Walraven Co. 


BELT LACING (LEATHER). 
Akron ting Co. 


Williams & Sons, I. B. 


BELT TIGHTENERS. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. B 
Walraven Co- 


BENCHES (PARK AND PLAY- 

GROUND). 
(See Playground Equipment.) 

BLEACHERIES. 
(See Dyew, Hleachers and 
Finishers.) 


a @LYCO DEVEL- 
City Chemical Co. 


ACHING KIERS. 

a & Sons Co., H. 

ones Mch. & Fadry. Co. 
or . 
thing 


Co, 
iitisdelphia Drying Mehsy. 


Proctor & Schwarts, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machry. Co. 
BLEACHING MACHINERY. 
(See Dye’ Bleaching and 
Machinery.) 


ACHING, FINISHING AND 
alee SF ING ‘MATERIALS. 
(See F 


BLOWERS AND BLOWER 
YST 


Carrier Eng. Corp. 

Centrif-Air Machine Co, 

General Electric Co. 
Isaac 


Hardeman, . 
Philadelphia Drying Mebry. 


Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Westinghouse Elec. & 
Co. 


BLOWPIPES (BRAZING, CUT- 
TING, WELDING). 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


BOBBINS. 
Draper Corporation. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. 
Parker Co., Walter L. 
Smith Bobbin Wks., L. C. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Walraven Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Wilson Bros. Bobbin Co., Ltd. 


BOBBIN HEADS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Smith Bobbin Whs., L. C. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Wilson Bros. Bebbin Ce., Ltd. 


BOBBIN STRIPPERS. 
Crompton & Knowles 


Mire. 


Co. 


Works. 
Terrell Machine Ce. 
BOILERS. 


Hardeman, Isaac. 
International Emginesr’g Whs. 


Samteee Iron Works & Sup-| BURR PICKERS. 
Proctor & 


ply Co 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Toomey, Frank. 


BOILER COMPOUNDS, 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 


BOILER FEED REGULATORS. 
Hardeman, 


BOILER ROOM FITTINGS 
AND a 
spon Crucible Co. 


internatoaal” Engineering Whs. 


. Jos. 


se GRATES AND STOK- 
(See Grates and Stokers.) 
BOILER TUBES AND FIT- 
TINGS. 
Hardeman, Isaac. 
International Engineer’g Wks. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 


BOLTS AND NUTS. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 


BONDS AND STOCKS (TEX- 
TILE MILL). 
American Trust Co. 
Textile Banking Co. 


oe ayy 
& Son, C. M. 


BOxES—MILLCANVAS 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


BOXES—MILL—FIBRE. 
Diamond State Fibre Ce. 


BOXES—MILL—METAL. 
Met-L-Wood Corp. 


BRAID. 
(See Tapes.) 


BRAIDING MACHINERY. 
Textile Machine Works. 


BRAZING. 
(See Welding.) 


BRICK (BUILDING & PAV- 
National Paving Brick Mfg. 
Asse. 


———— 
Hardeman, 


BROKERS—COTTON. 
(See —_ Dealers & Brok- 
ers. 


BROKERS—STOCK. 
(See Stocks and 
— 2 


See Brushes.) 


BRUSH ES—MILL. 
Atlanta Brush Ce. 
Walraven Co. 


BRUSHES—MOTOR AND GEN- 
ERATOR (COMMUTATOR). 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos, 
General 


Hlectrie Co. 
— Elec, & Mfg. 
BUCKETS AND PAILS—MILL. 
Corp. 


Met-L-Wood 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


BUCKETS—ELEVATOR AND 
GRAB. 


Link-Belt Company. 
BUILDING CONTRACIORS. 
(See Contractors.) 


BUILDINGS (ALL STEEL). 
Truscon Steel Ce. 


BUILDING MATERIAL. 
B Slag 


irmingham Os. 
Dixie Portland Comet Ce. 
Dufur & Co. 
Kerry & Hansom Flooring Co. 


National Paving Brick Mfg 
Asse 

Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 

Southern Wood 


Truscon Steel Co. 
BUNCH BUILDERS (AUTO- 
MATIC). 
Ho! ‘Deu lpment 
Co., Ine 
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Schwarts, Ine. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., 6. G. 


BUSHINGS. 
Diamond State — Co. 


Moccasin Bushing 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Ce. 


BUSINESS METHODS. 
(See Consultants.) 


CABINETS, 
(See Lockers.) 


CALENDERS. z 
Butterworth & Sons Ce., E. 


w. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Coe. 


CALENDER ROLLS. 
(See Rolls—Calendar.) 


CALLING SYSTEM—INTER- 
TELEPHONE. 
American aaa & Tele- 
graph Co. 
Carter Electric Co, 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT, FUR- 
NITURE, STOVES, 
LIGHTS, ETC, 

Smith Mfg. Co. 


CANS (DRYING). 
(See Drying t.) 


CANS—ROVING. 
Diamond State Fibre Coe. 
Met-L-Wood Corp. 


CARS AND TRUCKS—FIBRE. 
(See Trucks.) 


CARBONIZING MACHINERY. 


Hunt Machine Co., Redmey. 
Elauder-Weldon Dyeing Ma- 


chine Co, 
Philadelphia Drying Mehry. 


CARDING MACHINERY ANB 
SUPPLIES. 


Howard & Bullough. 
Manufacturers Machine Oe, 
Proctor & Schwarts, Inc. 

Roy & Son, B. 8B. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Ge. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Wickwire-Spencer Co. 

Wilson Bros. Bobbin Ce., Lad. 
Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co. 


CARD & NAPPER CLOTHING. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Ce. 
Wickwire-Spencer Co. 


CARD FEEDS. 
Easton & Burnham Meh. Ge. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Ine. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Whitin Machine Ce. 
Wilson Bros. Bobbin Ce., Lad 
Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co. 


CARD GRINDING MACHIN- 
Easton & Burnham Mch. Ca 


CARPET MACHINERY. 
7; ane & Somes Cs., 


ee Drying Mehry. 


Proctor & Schwarta, Ine. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Textile Finishing Mokry. Oe. 


CARRIER APRONS. 
(See Aprons.) 


CARRIER SYSTEM. 
Curtis Pneumatic Machry. 
Mathews Conveyer Ce. 


CASTINGS—IRON. 
Schaffner 


Briggs, 5 
Hood Foundry Werks. 
Lombard Fdy. & Mch. Gs, 


CASTINGS—MONEL METAL. 
International Niekel Ce. 


Hood Foundry Whs. 


CAUSTIC SODA. 
(See Bleaching Materials.) 


oe 
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‘Ts Magazine is a 


product of our plant. 


O F more interest to you, 
however, is the fact 
that we are equipped to 
handle anything which you 
may need in the printing 
line. We make a specialty 
of the “Better Class of 


Blank Books and Mill Of- 
fice Supplies.” 


a liedinstry 
Backs Your Choice! 


HE same method of speed control which 
has proved the best in the textile industry, 

is the leader in every industry. The ex- 
perience of progressive manufacturers every- 
where has proved that there is only one method 
which insures accurate flexibility of speeds on 
their machines and conveyors—the REEVES 
Variable Speed Transmission. 
Steps in speed that are just near to the speeds 
you want are not eaact enough for best results. 
Often the exact speed you need is between the 
steps, and the REEVES Transmission is the 
only way of getting the “in-between” speeds 
accurately. 
Let us tell you about the REEVES Transmission 
in the textile industry, and the leading manu- 
facturers who use it. Write today for catalog 
C-44 and full information. 


See our exhibit in Space 60-A, the 
New York Power Show, Nov 30th to Dec. ith. 


Millions of Speeds 
at Your Command / 


THE 
A. J. SHOWALTER CO. 


DALTON, GEORGIA 
“The House of Better Service and Prices” 
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Painted Tin Shingles— 
Also Galvanized Shingles 


We make both kinds. Our painted 
shingles come red or green. 
Cortright Galvanized Shingles come 
hand dipped—that is, dipped after 
they are formed out of prime roof- 
ing tin. We also make shingles 
which are stamped from sheets 
already galvanized. 

Write for our booklet, ‘‘Concerning 
That Roof.’’ 


Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 


528 So. Clark St., Chicago 
50 No. 23rd St., Philadelphia 


—! 
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CORTRIGHT METAL SHINGLES 


& With the REEVES Transmission you get literally 
= millions of speeds—not just steps in speed—but any 
z speed between fastest and slowest The REEVES 


AONEUEREEENADUERERELLOSUUGRAAOUAUCEEOOLSAESAERGUUEOOEEAEECEOUOCUUCAICOUNSONSRENDOOOEA GU UASEEOELURERELUGGUOUGUTCULEOEORERAOUEAA UAC GEOPRSRREEOELAOEOAU EUR ELTEEEETENE 
Transmission will hold any speed indefinitely, or may 
be changed instantly to meet any different operating 


Tax Returns and 
Your Cost System— oo 


In Both, Accuracy is Imperative. 


No matter how successful a mill man be, nor how 
accurate his judgment regarding fabric values, the 
Federal Tax agents insist upon tangible evidence to 
support inventory valuations of stock in process and 
finished goods. 


ma Ter 
REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 
Established 1887 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 
Reeves-Bond Sales Company 
Reeves Pulley Company 


In this matter alone, the value of an accurate cost 
system, in simple, convenient form, will often fully 
justify the installation expense. 

We shall be glad to put our time against yours 
whenever you are ready for further consideration of 
these matters. 


Send for copy of “Lusses in Textile Plants” 


RALPH E LOPER & CO. 


Industrial Engineers Specialists in Textile Cost Methods 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Charles Bond Company ' Philadelphia 


REEVES 


Variable Speed Transmission 


=— - 
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CEMENT. 
Dixie Portland Cement Co. 


CEMENT REINFORCEMENT. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., 


Truscon Steel Co. 
CEMENT AND BRICK COAT- 
ING 


Jos. T. 


American Cement Paint Co. 
Dixen Crucible Co., Jos. 
Heckaday Co. 


CENTRAL STATION (ELEC- 
TRIC). 


(See Power.) 


CENTRIFUGALS. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Fletcher Works. 
Hardeman, Isaac. 
“ee Drying 


Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS. 
(See Pumps). 


CHAIN DRIVES. 
(Bee Belting—Chain Link.) 


CHAIN—BLOCK, BICYCLE, 
AUTO, ENGINE, AGRICUL- 
TURAL, ETC. 

Diamond ‘Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Link Belt Co, 
Walraven Co. 
CHAIRS AND STOOLS. 
(Bee Furniture.) 

CHAIRS (THEATRE). 

(See Theatre Supplies and 
Equipment.) 

CHECK STRAPS. 

Bond Co., Chas. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. 
Houghton & Co. E. F. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
Walraven Co. 

CHEMICALS. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 

CHLORINE GAS, 

Electre Bleaching Gas Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

CLEANING AND AERATIN 

MACHINE FOR COTTON. : 
Murray Company, The. 

CLEANING COMPOUND 
(FLOOR). 

Denison Mfg. Co. 

CLEARER CLOTH. 

(See Cloth.) 

CLOCKS—HANK, ETC. 

(Bee Counters.) 
CLOSETS—WATER. 
(See Toilets.) 

CLOTH CUTTERS. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 

CLOTH ROOM MACHIN 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. reson 
aetteroenth & Bons Co., H. 


Suuhing es. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
nar Shops. 
tile Finishing M 
Wildman Mfg. ©o. ee 


CLOTH SHRINKING . 
LE MACHIN 


Mehry. 


Ce. 


Philadelphia Drying Mchry. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 

CLOTH WINDERS. 
(See Winders.) 

CLUTCH ES—FRICTION. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carlyle-Johnson Machine Co, 
Link-Belt Company. 

Walraven Co. 

CLUTCH LININGS. 
Carlyle-Johnson Mch. Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 

COAL AND — HA 

MACHINE — 
Link-Belt cee 

COAL TAR — 

(See Disinfectants. _ 

Cocks. 

(See Valves.) 

COMB APRONS, 

(Bee Aprons.) 

COMBS—SLASHER. 

(See Slasher Equipment.) 

COMBER AND COMBER suUP.- 

PLIES. 


U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Wks. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS & 
DEALERS. 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants.) 
COMPRESS—COTTON. 


Piedmont Bonded Wareheuse 
& Comp. Co. 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


CORRUGATED cod | a 
Ryerson & Co., 

| COST SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst, 
Loper & Co., Ralph E. 

COTTON CLEANING AND 
AERATING MACHINE. 

Murray Company, The. 

COTTON FANS. 

(See Blowers.) 

COTTON YARN AND CLOTH 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
AND DEALERS. 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 

Boger & Crawford. 
Callaway Mills. 

Fawcett, Hughes, 

Greene, Hamilton & Co. 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 
Jamieson, J. B. 

Judson Mills. 

Lane & Co., J. H. 
Quissett Mill. 

Weimar Bros. 

Woodward, Baldwin & Ce. 

COTTON MERCHANTS AND 
BROKERS. 

Beer & Ce., H. & B. 
Bussey & Co. 
Cooper & Griffin, Inc. 

COTTON WAREHOUSE AND 
COMPRESS. 

Piedmont Bonded Warehouse 
& Comp. Co. 

COTTON MACHINERY ANB 
SUPPLIES. 

Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. 


COMPRESSORS—AIR, GAS, 
ETC 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. 
General Electric Co. 
Hardeman, Isaac. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Walraven Co. 

COMPRESSORS (AMMONIA). 
Hardeman, Isaac. 

COMPRESSORS (PORTABLE). 
Hardeman, Isaac. 

COMMUTATOR BRUSHES. 
(See Brushes—Motor & Gen- 

erator.) 

CONCRETE REINFORCEMENT. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. =. 

CONCRETE REINFORCING 

STEEL. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 

CONDENSERS, 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hardeman, Isaac. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

CONDITIONING MACHINERY. 

Manufacturers Machine Co, 


CONDUITS. 

(See Elec, Machinery & Sup- 
plies.) 

CONES (KNITTING YARN). 
Textile Machine Works. 
Sonoce Products Co. 

CONE WINDING MACHINE, 
(See Winding Machinery.) 


CONNECTORS—F RANKEL 
SOLDERLESS. 


Co. 

hine Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Atwood Machin 

Co 


Barber-Colman Co, 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 
Butterworth & Sons, H. W. 


CONSULTANT (BUSINESS 
Chapman Electric Neutralizer 
Co. 


METHODS). 
Ernst & Ernst. 
Loper & Co., Ralph EB. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 
(See Architects and Engineers.) 
CONTRACTORS AND ENGI- 
NEERS—BUILDING. 
Lockwood, Greene & Ce. 
Robert & Co. 
Birrine & Co., J. E. 
Truscon Steel Ce. 
CONTRACTORS AND ENGI- 
NEERS (STEAM), 
Mitchell & Co., W. K. 
ess: -- + alguna 
TRICA 
(Boe Tiocirioal Engineers.) 
CONTRACTORS (PAINTING). 
Williams, C. L. 
CONTROLLING INSTRUMENTS 
—TEMPERATURE. 
General Electric Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
CONVEYORS—BELT. 
(See Belt Conveyors.) 
CONVEYING MACHINERY. 
American Supply Co. 
Curtis Pneumatie Mchry. Co. 
Hardeman, Isaac. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Mathews Conveyer Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Ce. 
Proctor & Schwarts, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield, Wm, Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B, F. 
Walraven Co. 
CONVEYORS—PORTABLE. 
Link-Belt Co. 


| 
Mathews Conveyer Co. 
CONVEYORS (ROLLER). 


Cocker Mchy & Foundry Ce. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Kaston & Burnham Meh. Co. 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 

Fales & Jenks Meh. Co. 

Fletcher Works. 

Foster Machine Co. 

Greenwood Loom Reed Co. 

Greist Mfg. Co. 

Hall & Sons, Robert, 
Ltd. 

Harris Co. Geo. W. 

Holeombe Textile Equipment 
Co., Ine. ms 

Hopedale Mfg. . 

Howard Bros, Mfg. Ce. 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 

Jacobs Mfg. Co., BE. H. 

Lazenby & Ce., Inc., F. A. 

Lestershire Spoel Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers Machine Co. 

Met-L-Wood Corp. 

Mills Devices Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 

Myers, L. H. 

Parker Co., Walter L. 

Phila. Drying Mchry. Co. 

Proctor & Schwarta, Inc. 

Root Co. 

Roy & Son, B. 8. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp. C. G. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Sehofield Co., Wm. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 

Sipp Machine Co 

Smith Bobbin Wks., L. C. 

Stafford Co. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Textile Machine Works. 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 


Bury, 


Mathews Conveyer Co. 
COOLERS. 

(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 
COOLERS—WATER. 

(See Water Coolers.) 
COOLING AND CONDITION- 

ING EQUIPMENT. 

American Moistening Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Carrier Air Conditioning 

Hardeman, Isaac. 

Manufacturers Machine Co. 

Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
COOLING TOWERS. 

(See Tanks and Towers.) 
COPPER STAMPS AND STEN- 

ciLs. 

(See Stamps, Stencils, etc.) 
CORDAGE MACHINERY. 

Saco-Lowell 


Shops. 
— Finishing Machinery 
The. 


CORKBOARD. 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation 


Co. 
CORK COVERED ROLLS. 
o> strong Cork & Insulation 
0. 
COPPING MACHINERY 
(SILK). 
Eastwood, Benjamin. 
Lazenby & Co., Inc., F. 
CORPORATION FINANCE 
(TEXTILE). 


American Trust Co. 
Co. 


Co. 

Tite Lock Harness Hook Co. 

Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 

U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Veeder Mfg. Co. 

Walraven Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitinsville Spinning 
Co 


Wicaco Screw & Mch. Wks. 
Wickwire-Spencer Co. 

Wilson Bros. Bobbin Ce., Ltd. 
Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co. 


COTTON TAPE LOOM. 
Fletcher Works. 


Schaum & Uhlinger. 


COTTON YARN MILLS. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 
COTTON WAREHOUSE. 
Piedmont Bonded Warehouse 


& Comp. Co. . 
COUNTERS—REVOLUTION, 
HANK, PICK, ETC. 

Root Co. 

Veeder Mfg. Co. 
COUPLING—SHAFT. 

Dodge Mfg. > 
COVERING—ROLLER. 

(See Roller Covering.) 
CRABBING MACHINES. 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 


Ring 


Textile Banking 


CRANES. 
(See Hoists.) | 


CRAYONS. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 


CREOSOTED FLOORING, 
BLOCKS, POSTS, SHIN- 
GLES, ETC. 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 

CUTTERS—CLOTH. 

(See Thread Cutters.) 

CUTTERS—THREAD. 

(See Threal Cutteers.) 

DELIVERY CASES. 

(See Boxes—Packing.) 

DESKS—OF FICE. 

Allen-Ivan-Marshall 

DEXTRINES. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 

DIAL SCALES 

(See Scales.) 
DIES—STEEL. 
(See Stamps, 
DIE STOCKS. 
(See Pipe Threaders.) 

DIRECTORY—TEXTILE BLUE 

BOOK. 


Co. 


Stencils, Etc.) 


Davison Pub. Co. 
DICTIONARY. 
Merriam Co., G 
DOBBY CHAINS. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Wks. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
DOBBY CARDS. 
Jacobs & Co., E. H. 
DOFFING BOXES—MILL. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 
DOFFER FILLETs. 
(See Fillets.) 
DOFFING CARS. 
(See Cars.) 
DRAFT DAMPER REGULATOR 
Hardeman, Isaac. 
DRAWING FRAMES. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co. 
DRESSING MACHINERY. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
DRILLS—ELECTRIC. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Clark, Jr., Electric Co., Jas. 
= Pneumatic Mchry. 


& C. 


Ryerson & Sor 

Walraven Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. ! 
‘ 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
(See Fountains—Drinking.) 
DROP WIRES. 
Draper Corp. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee) 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
DRYING APPARATUS. 
American Moistening Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Carrier Air Conditioning Co. 
Manufacturers Machine Co. 
— Drying Mchry. 
0. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Sturtevant Co., B. 
DRYING MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT. 
Alsop Enginering Co. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
American Moistening Co. 
— H. W., & Sons 
30. 
Cocker Mch. & Fadry. Co. 
Manufacturers Machine Co. 
—— Drying Mchry. 


Inc., T. 


Jos. 


Corp. 


Soeur & Schwartz, Inc. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

DUST COLLECTORS. 

(See Blowers and Blowing 
Systems.) 

DUSTING MACHINERY. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Schofield & Sons, Wm. 

DYERS, BLEACHERS AND 

FINISHERS. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
—— Yarn & Processing 
0. 
Boger & Crawford. 
Dixie Mercerising Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Industrial Fibre Ce. 
Southern Mercerizing Co. 
Standard Coosa Thatcher Co 
DYEING, BLEACHING, FIN- 
1SHING AND PRINTING 
MACHINERY AND EQUIP- 
MENT. 
Alsop Engineering Co. 
American Laundry Mehry, Co 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 
— & Sons Co, H 


Cocker Mch. & Fary. Co. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Virsching, J. A. 
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Fletcher Works. 

Franklin Process Ce. 

a Pd Sons, Robert, Bury, 
Ltd. 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 

Johnson, Chas. B. 

Kemp Mfg. Co., C. M. 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mch, 
Co. 


Liberty thing Oe. 

Phila, Drying Machinery Ce. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Ine. 

Reliance Machine Works. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 


DYEING MACHINES (PACK- 
AGE AND SPOOL). 
Franklin Process Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry 
Co. 


DYE BAGS OR NETS. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
DYE STICKS. 
Phila. Drying Machinery (Ce. 
DYE VATS AND TUBS. 
(See Tanks or Bleaching 
Kiors.) 
=. AND CHEM!- 
LS. 


American Diamalt Ce. 

Arabol Mfg. > 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

DuPont de Nemours & 
BL 

Ciba Co., Inc. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Ce 

Fleischmann Co., The. 

Ford Co., J. B. 

General Dyestuff Cerp. 

Grasselli Dyestuffs Corp. 

Houghton & Co., BE. F¥. 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Lennig & Co., Chas. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Ine. 

National Aniline & Chemical’ 
Co. 

Neutrasol Products Corp, 

Newport Chemical Wks. 
Parsons Chemical Co, 

—. Hasslacher Chemi~ 


cal js 
Penick & Ford Sales Oo., Ine. 
Rohm & Hass Co. 
Sandoz Chemical Works. 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. EB. 
Surpass Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products 


Corp. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
ELECTRIC CONDUIT AND 
FITTINGS. 
(See Electrical Machinery amd 
Supplies.) 
ELECTRIC DYNAMOS AND 
MOTORS. 
(See Motors and Generators.) 


ELECTRIC FANS. 
(See Fans—Electric.) 
ELECTRIC HAMMERS. 
Walraven Co. 
ELECTRIC LAMPS. 
(See Lamps.) 
ELECTRIC LAMP GUARDS. 
Carter Electric Co, 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
AND CONTRATORS. 
Clayton, J. M 
Huntington & Guerry, Inc. 
Michael & Bivens, Inc. 
ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZERS. 
Chapman Electric Neutraliner 
Co. 
a LIGHTING ENGI- 
ERS. 


Ce., 


(sen Illuminating Engineers.) 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY, 
INSTRUMENTS AND SUP- 
PLIES. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
American Electric Lamp Co 
Buffalo Forge Co. 

Carter Electric Co. 

Century Electric Co. 

Chapman Electric Neutralizer 


Co. 
Clark, Jr., Electrie Co., 
Cooper Hewitt Electrie Co. 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks Morse & Co., Ine. 
General Electric Co. 
Independent Pneumatie Mehry. 


Co. 
Lincoln Electrie Co. 
Mills & Lupten Beopty ss 
Sturtevant Co., B. 
Walraven Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
Co. 
ELECTRIC MOTORS. 
(See Motors.) 
ELECTRIC POWER. 
(See Power.) 
ELECTRIC STARTERS. 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg 


oe 


Co 
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LOOM 
HARNESS 
REEDS 


EMMONS 
QUALITY 


UU 


COTTON— MAIL—SELVEDGE—ENGLISH—DRAWING IN HARNESS 
REEDS FOR COTTON—WOOLEN—LINEN—SILK 
WARPER AND LEICE REEDS 


SLASHER AND STRIKING COMBS MENDING EYES, JACQUARD HEDDLES 
BEAMER AND DRESSER HECKS WARDWELL PICKERS 


ESTABLISHED 1858 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CoO., Lawrence, Massachusetts 


The Largest Manufacturer of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Sole Agents for Wardwell Pickers 
Sou. Rep.: Geo. F. Bahan, Charlotte, N. C. 
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| THE TITE-LOCK 
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HARNESS HOOK 


The Simplest, Most Efficient and Effective Lock 
Hook 


in Use. 
Indispensable for Fancy Weaving. 
STOPS Smashes, Seconds, Worry and Discontent. 
SAVES Time, a Loom Stoppage and Re- 
a 


wing. 

REDUCES COST—LOCKS YOUR HEDDLE BARS 
A slight turn to the right releases the lock—a slight 
turn to the left locks the bar; put one hook in the 
top and bottom of the heddle frame, prefer- 
ably in the center, or take out the common hooks 
and replace with Tite-Lock Hooks; either way will 
stop your heddle bars from jumping or wearing in 
any way. A sure cure for heddle bar troubles. 


Samples and prices furnished. 


TITE-LOCK HARNESS HOOK CoO.., 
For Sale by All Mill Supply Houses. 
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: YDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., INC. 


RICHMOND; VIRGINIA 
DEEP WELL DRILLING—WATER SUPPLY ENGINEERS 
Twenty-five Years Experience in Solving Water Problems 
LUITWIELER NON-PULSATING DEEP WELL PUMPS 
The Most Efficient Water Supply Equipment Made. 
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ELECTRIC TRACTORS AND 
TRUCKS. 
(Bee Tractors and Trecks— 
Hlectrie.) 


ELEVATORS. 
Cartis Pneumatie Machinery 


Ce. 
Iénk-Belt Company. 
Mathews Cenveyer Co. 


ELEVATORS—PORTABLE. 
Mathews Conveyer Ge. 


ENAMEL MILL WHITE. 
(See Paint.) 


eee GAS AND 
& 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Ce. 
Fairbanks Morse & Ce., Ine 
Hardeman, Isaac. 
Walraven Co. 


ENGINES (STEAM). 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ce. 
Harieman, Isaac. 

a “a Iren Works & Supply 


gurtvent On. B. F. 
Toomey, Frank. 


Walraven Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
Ce. 
ENGINE ROOM APPLIANCES 
AND SUPPLIES. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lankenheimer Co. 
Mills & Lupton Supply Ce. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Walraven Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
Os. 


ENGINEERS—CONSULTING, 
AND EFFICIENCY). 
Eenst & Ernst. 
Leper & Co., Ralph E. 


ENGINEERS—MILL. 
(Ses Architects.) 


EXHAUSTERS. 
(See Blowers.) 


EXPORTERS—COTTON. 
(See Brokers.) 


EXTRACTORS—HYDRO. 
American Laundry Mchry. Os. 
Fieteher Works. 

— Drying Mchy. Co. 
Schaum Ublinger. 
Telhurst Ssechine Works. 


FACTORY AND INDUSTRIAL 


SITES. 
(Bee Industrial Bites.) 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 
Leper & Co., Ralph B. 


FANS—ELECTRIC. 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 


Buffale Forge Co. 

Carrier Air Conditioning Oa 
Carter Electrie Co. 
Ceatrif-Air Machine Ge, 
Century Bilectric Co. 
General Electric Co. 


FANS—CONVEYING, POWER 
AND EXHAUST. 
(Bee Blowers and Blowing 
Systems.) 


FASTENERS—BELT. 
(Bee Belt Fasteners.) 


FEED WATER PURIFIERS. 
(Bee Boiler Feed Water Puri- 
fication.) 


FEEDERS. 
(Bee Automatic Feeders.) 


FELTING MACHINERY. 
Procter & Schwarts, 


FENCE—STEEL AND IRON. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 


Canes Fone-saaseereS 
INE. 
Gouthern Wood Preserving Ce. 
FENCE POSTS (STEEL AND 
1RON). 


Oyelone Fence Co. 


FILLETS (CYLINDER DOF- 
FER, BURNISHER AND 


STRIPPER). 
ard Bros. Mfg. Ce. 


FILLING—CAP AND WARP. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Ce. 


FILM (MOTION PICTURE). 
(See Theatre Equipment.) 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


FILTERS (ALUM). 
laanig & Co., Chas. 


FILTER CLOTHS. 
Bmith Mfg. Ce. 


FINISHING. 


(See Dyers, Bleachers aad 
Finishers.) 


FINISHING MACHINERY. 


(Bee Dyeing, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery.) 


FINISHING, BLEACHING AND 
SIZING MATERIALS). 


American Diamalt Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Armour & (Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co, 

Bosson & Lane. 

Ciba Co., Ine. 

Corn Products Refining Ce 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. 
L 


Electro Bleaching as Ce. 

Fleischman Co., 

Ford Co., J. B. 

General 

Houghton & Co., EB. F. 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Keever Starch Ce. 

Lennig & Co., Chas. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

National Aniline & Chemica! 
Co. 

Neutrasol Products Corp. 

Newport Chemical Works. 

Penick & Ford Sales Co., Inc. 

Quaker City Chemical Co. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Ce. 

Bohm & Hass Co. 

Spier, Simmons & Ce., Inc. 

Staley Mfg. Co., A. EB. 

United Chemical Products 


Corp. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 


Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
FIRE DOORS AND HARD- 
WARE. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


FIRE HOSE. 
(See Hose—Fire.) 


FIRE PROTECTING PAINT. 
(Bee Paint.) 


FLAT STEEL HEDDLES. 
Bteel Heddle Mfg. Ce, 


FLAX SPINNING, 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ce. 


FLOOD LIGHTS—ELECTRIC. 


Cooper Hewitt Electrie Ce. 
General Electric Co. 
— Hie. & Mfg. 


FLOORING LUMBER, 


Kerry & Hansom Fieoring Co. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


FLOORING—WOOD 


BLOCKS. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


FLOOR SCRUBBING MACHINE 
Finnell System, Ine. 
FLOOR SCRUBBING POW- 
DERS. 
(Bee Scrubbing Powders.) 


FLOOR SWEEPS. 
(See Brushes.) 


FLUTED ROLLS. 
Howard & 


FLYERS. 

Howard & Bulleugh. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Ce. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


FLYER PRESSER. 
Southern Spindle 


FOUNDERS. 
Briggs-Schaffner 
Lombard Fdy. & Mch. Wks. 


& Flyer Co. 


FOUNTAINS—DRINKING. 
Rundle- Mfg. Coe. 
Taylor Co., Halsey W. 


FRICTION CLUTCHES, 
(See Clutches—Frictien.) 


FULLING MACHINES 
Huat Mch Co., Rodney. 


FURNITURE (FOLDING— 
CAMP). 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


FURNITURE—MILL, 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


FUSES—ELECTRIC. 
Carter Electric 


Walraven Ce. 


GARNETT MAHINES. 
Procter & Schwarts, Inc. 


GAS ENGINES. 
(See Engines—Gas.) 


GAS SYSTEMS. 
Kemp Mfg. Co., C. M. 


GASOLINE LIGHTING SyYSs- 
TEMS, LANTERNS, ETC, 
Isaac. 


Smith Mfg. Co. 


GASOLINE Se STOVES. 
Smith Mf, 


GATES (renee) 
(See Fence.) 


CORSE STEAS PRESSURE, 


Taylor Instrument Co. 
Walraven Co. 


GAUGE—OIL. 
Lunkenheimer Co, 
Walraven Co. 


GAUGES (LIQUID LEVEL). 
Lunkenheimer Co, 
Taylor Inst. Co. 


GAUGES—WATER, 
Lunkenheimer Co, 
Walraven Co. 


GEARS (SILENT). 
Diamond State Fibre Ce. 
Q@EAR BLANKS. 
Hood Foundry Works. 


GEAR BLANKS (FIBRE). 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


GEAR PULLERS. 
General Electric Co, 


GENERATORS—ELECTRIC, 
(See Motors and Generators.) 


GOVERNORS—PU MP, 
General Electric Co. 


GRAPHIC CHARTS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 
Leper & Co., Ralph EB. 


GRAPHITE. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jes. 


GRATES—BOILER, 
Hardeman, Isaac. 
International Engineer’g Wks. 
Lombard Fdy. & Mch. Ce, 


GRATES—MECHANICAL. 
(Bee Stokers.) 


GREASE. 
(See Lubricants.) 


GRAVEL. 
Montgomery Gravel Co. 


GREASE CUPS. 
(See Labricators.) 


GRINDERS AND BUFFERS— 
__ ELECTRIC, 

Clark, Jr,, Eleetrie Co., Jas. 
Independent Pneumatic Tool 


GRINDER—CARD, CYLINDER 

ROLL, NAPPER AND GAR- 

(See ee Cara Grinding Machin- 
ouAnDs—eLecTaic LAMP. 
Lamp Guards.) 


aup Seon nodes 
99 e 
Palmer » LE 
GUMS. 
(See Finishing and Sising 
Materials.) 
HANGERS. 
(See Shafting and Mangers.) 


HANK CLOCKS. 
(See Counters.) 


RARN apo l0en. 
(See Harness.) 


ion? TWINE. 
Harris Ce., Geo. W. 


HARNESS HOOK. 
Tite Lock Harness Hook Co, 


HEADS—BOBBIN AND SPOOL. 
Lestershire Spool & Bobbin 


Co, 
Parker Ce., Walter L. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Ce. 
Wilson Bros. Bobbin Ce., Ltd. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 
APPARATUS. 
(See Ventilating Apparatus.) 


HEDDLES. 
Crompten & Knowles Leem 


Works. 

Draper Corporation. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co, 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Ca. 


HEDDLE FRAMES. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Works. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Ca. 


HEDDLE FRAME HOOKS 
Tite Lock Harness Hook Co. 


Martie 

Pneumatic . Co. 

Link-Belt — 
Ryerson & ‘4 Inc., Jos. T. 
Walraren Co. 


HOSE—FIRE. 
Walraven Co. 


HOPPER FEEDERS. 
(Bee Automatic Feeders.) 


HOSIERY DYEING MACHIN- 
ERY. 


Franklin Process Ce. 
s,saccaleagaaee 


HOSIERY FORMS. 
(See Drying Forms.) 


HOSIERY YARNS. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


HOTELS. 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. 
Hotel Belleclaire. 
Hotel Lincoln, 
Hotel Martinique. 
Hotel Sinton, 
Hotel Tuller. 


HUMIDIFYING APPARATUS. 
ois: Oo. 


eh te INDICATING 
INSTRUMENTS. 
lor apieuns Co, 


HYGRODEIKS. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


HYDROMETERS. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


HYDRAULIC TURBINES. 
(See Turbinee—Hydraulic.) 


HMYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER. 
Columbus Elec. & Power Co. 
Georgia Railway & Power Co. 


HYDRO EXTRACTORS. 
(See Extractors.) 


ILLUMINATING ENGINEERS. 
ewitt Electric Co. 
Huntington & Guerry, Inc. 


INDICATING AND RECORD- 
ING INSTRUMENTS AND 
THERMOMETERS. 

General Electric Co. 

Boot Co. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 


INDIGO. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


INDUSTRIAL SITES. e 


Charlotte Com- 
merce. 


Columbia Chamber of Com- 


merce. 
Columbus, Ga. 

Columbus Elec. & Power Co. 
—— Chamber of Com- 


Nashville Industrial Corp. 


Southern Ry. 
Tennessee Electric Power Co. 


INK—STENCIL AND MARK- 


ING. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
INSULATING MATERIAL. 
Armstrong Cork & 
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IRON AND STEEL. 
Ryerson & Sons, Ine., Jes. 2: 


IRON WORK—ORNAMENTAL. 
Cyclone —— Co, 
Dufur & Co. 
—_ Iron Works & Sup- 
D 


JACK FRAMES. 
Woonsocket Mch. & Pres Ga. 


JACK SPOOLS, 
(See Spools.) 
JACQUARDS, 


Crompton & Knewles Loom 
Works. 


JACQUARD HEDDLES. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Ce. 


JOINT COMPOUND. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jes. 


JUTE BAGGING MACHINE 
Proctor & Schwarts, 


KETTLES—SIZE. 
(See Size Kettles.) 


KETTLES—SODA. 
Lombard Iron Werks & Sap 
ply Co. 


KIERS. 
(See Bleaching Kiers.) 


KIER LININGS. 
Liberty Coppersmi 


KNIT GOODS. 


KNIT GOODS WASHERS. 
(See Washers—Cloth.) 

KNITTING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 


Brinten Co., ik 
Machine Ce. 


Hemphill Mfg. Ce. 
Hunt Machine Ce., Redneg. 
Liberty Ooppersmithiag Os, 
Scott & Williams. 
Standard Trump Bros. Meh. 


Co. 
Textile Machine Works 
Torrington Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES. 
Torrington Co. 


KNOTTERS. 


LABORATORY INSTRUMENTS. 
Reot Co, 


Taylor Instrument Ce. 
Veeder Mfg. Co. 


LACING—BELT. 
(See Belt Lacing.) 


— ESCENT AND 


American a Lamp Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 

Cooper Hewitt Electrie Ce. 
General Electrie Co. 

er - aeaneeaae Mlec,. & Mfg. 


LAMP GUARDS—KEY LOCK- 


ING. 
(See Electric Lamp Guards.) 


LAMP REFLECTORS. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Ce. 
—_ Elec. & Mfg. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
(See Village Architects.) 


LANDSCAPE GARDENERS. 
Howard Hickory Ce. 
LAPPERS. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Mch. & Press Ce. 


LATHES. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
Walraven Co. 


LAUNDRY BAGS, BASKETS & 
NETS. 
Diamond State Fibre Ce. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
Lacmeny. sia AND 
EQUIPMENT. 
American “Sae Mehry. Co 
Cocker Mch. & Fadry. Os, 
Fletcher Works. 
Hunt —— Co., Rodney. 
Schaum & Ublinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
LEATHER TEXTILE APRONS 
Akron Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Ox 
Houghton & Co, B PF. 


LEATHER BELTING. 
(Bee Belting.) 


Jos, T. 
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LEATHER BELTING 


Has been driving textile machinery in Southern 
Cotton Mills satisfactorily for 58 years. 


SOUTHERN 
BROTHERS, INC. BRANCH 


14 SOUTH ST. 302 BE. SIXTH ST. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


STOCKED BY LEADING SUPPLY DEALERS 
“TENTACULAR”—Pat. suction Belt cannot slip. 


OPUUREASENASAASAUGOSSOOUOSSDEONASOOAUCSNGUNEEDONAQELLATOONTOLSEUUSSOOSESAUEESSIOOGLDSUEETSEOOSSOSEOUESSEOGEDEC OO IEOOREUUSESISOUSSEOESESOOTOOOUSOOUSSOUOUEONILEEGS 


SLUCLENOOOOUGUOEOSEOOUDODOOOEOOUUUOSEONOOUNUOONOOOSEEHOORDDOOOEESCOTOoENONOONCaO TO AetnonoeneoeEeoneaOOnenNnaaaNS 


rFRUBBER 
FOR ANY MACHINE 
47 Maple Street 


GE, MASS. U.S.A. 


For the Bleachery 
that wants “production” 


MILLS & LUPTON SUPPLY CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


SUPER-SERVICE 


Exclusive Distributors 
SKF BALL BEARINGS 
and Hangers 


MACHINERY — MILL SUPPLIES 
Westinghouse Agents 


PO 


MICHAEL & BIVENS, INC. 


Electrical Engineers and Contractors 
Textile and Municipal Plants 
Expert Motor and Transformer Rewinding 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


VNNANNSLAESEDLOGSEEGUOSSUCEROSOULAUESELEROOOGROERSEEEO GS (NGRSLOOTEOETOCNS LI ONESNTSLIELLGUCLECSIUCESCOORSCEAREDORORERBEDES LEN SABE CLOT I icicee tinea 


Your 
Own 
Repairs 


The Universal milling machine is justly regarded to be the 
most important machine tool employed today; for with it much 
of the work of the planer and shaper—heretofore considered in- 
dispensable machines in every shop—can be done with an ap- 
preciable saving of time. It is also possible to cut practically 
any style or type of gears with the Universal. 

The Brown & Sharpe miller is up-to-date in every respect 
and able to do the most modern milling requirements. The 
be. ments are accurate and permanent, it has great rigidity 

power, is so designed and constructed that convenience in 
operation is absolutely assured. 

Write us for descriptive booklet and prices. 


“Buy wisely—not cheaply” 


THE WALRAVEN C2: 


36-38 W. ALABAMA ST. ATLANTA, 


_ SerRaters ed 


S 
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Brown & Sharpe aut mati 
Hendey é shapers 
Monarch lathe 
drills; Whipp shay r X 

electric eens ers; ar ad ‘gene eral m eS 
enn 
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Whatever Your 
Question 


Be it the pronunciation of vitamin — 
or marquisette or soviet, the spe lling 
of a puzzling word—the meaning of ovedaad, novo- 
caine, etc., this “Supreme Authority” 


Webster’s New International Dictionary 


contains an accurate, final answer. 407,000 Words. 
2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. Regular and India 
Paper Editions. Write for specimen_pages, prices, 
etc. FREE Pocket Maps if you name COTTON 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Nien: 


PTT 
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Automatic 


Blactviesilty Driven 
Portable Drills 


The features of Clark Automatic Drills which are so 
welcome to. the yerators are: Grip ons rol switch, 
Automatic Switcl -off, no dangling ire, power- 
ful bigh son ed motor wi capacity to "dt ive rated 
a holes in mil teel fully 14%” deep per 


Clark “Drills are meeting with unpreceden ed success, For 

especially in textile mills bane present conditions Alternating 

make an electric drill a neces “or Direct 
ca talog and prices ‘cont on request. Current 


JAS. CLARK, JR., ELECTRIC CO., Inc. 
601 Bergman St., Louisville, Ky. 
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LEATHER SPECIALTIES. 
Akren Belting Ce. 
Alexander Bros. 
American Supply Ce. 
Bond Co., Chas. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Houghton & Co., E. F. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
Moloney Belting Co. 
Neumann & Co., BR. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Schieren Co., Chas. A. 
Slip Not Belting Co. 
Williams & Sons, lL B. 


LiIGHTS—FLOOD. 
(See Flood Lights.) 


LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS. 
(See Illuminating Engineers.) 


LIGHTING FIXTURES. 
General Electric Co. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. 


LINEN YARNS. 
(See Yarns—Line.) 


LINK BELTING. 
(See Bel 


LINTERS. 
(See Waste Dealers.) 


LIQUID CHLORINE. 
(Bee Chierine.) 


LOADERS—WAGON AND 
TRUCK. 
Link-Belt Company. 


LOGWOOD EXTRACT. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Looms. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fletcher Works. 
Hall & Sons, Robert, Bury, 


Ltd. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Schaum & Uhilinger. 
Stafford Co. 


LOOM ATTACHMENTS—AUTO- 
MATIC. 


Draper Corporation. 
Hall & Sons, Robert, Bury, 


Ltd. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 


LOOM HARNESS. 
American Supply Co. 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. 
Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Wks. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 
Harris Co., Geo. W. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


LOOP PICKERS. 


Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 


OM DROP WIRES (PLAIN, 
= COPPER OR WICKELED). 


Greist Mfg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS. 

Dixon wy o a 

Houghton & § 

N. Y. & N. 1. Labricant Co. 

Walraven Co. 


LUBRICATORS. 


Lunkenheimer Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Walraven Co. 


LUBRICATING SYSTEMS. 
Welraven Co. 


LUG STRAPS. 
(See Straps—Lus.) 


LUMBER. 
Kerry & Hanson Fieoring Co. 
Seuthern Wood Preserving Co. 
MACHINE GUARDS. 
(Bee Guards—Machine.) 
MACHINE TOOLS. 
(See Tools.) 
MACHINISTS. 


Briggs-Schaffner Co. 
Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Wks. 
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BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued 


MARKING POTS, STENCILS, 


INKS, ETC. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


MENDING EYES. 
Harris Co., Geo. 


MERCERIZED YARNS. 
(See Yarns—Mer 


w. 


MERCERIZERS. 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
‘Amer. Yarn & Processing Ce. 


Bancroft & Sons Co., Jos. 


MERCERIZING MACHINERY. | 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons 


Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co. 


ETAL—MONEL. 
" International Nickel Oo. 


METAL CEILINGS, ETC. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


METALS—PERFORATED. 


(See Screens and Sieves.) 


ERS—FLOW, AIR, GAS, 
METELECTRIC, STEAM, ETC. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfe. 
Co. 


METERS—COUNTING. 
(See Counters.) 


MILL BASKETS AND BOXES. 
(See Boxes— ) 


MILL ENGINEERS. 
(See Architects and 
neers.) 


Engi- 


MILL VILLAGES. 
(See Villages.) 


MILL SUPPLIES—MISCELLA- 
NEOUS. 
(Bee Supplies—Mill.) 


MILL WHITE PAINT. 
(See Paint.) 


MIXERS—MOTOR PROPELLED 
Alsop Engineering Co. 


MONEL METAL. 
International Nickel Co. 


MOPS. 
Atlanta Brush Co. 


MOTION PICTURES. 
(See Theatre Equipment.) 


MOTORS AND GENERATORS— 
ELECTRIC. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Century Electric Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Hardeman, Isaac. 

Lincoln Elec, Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Walraven Co. 
— Elec. & Mfg. 


MOVING PICTURE MCH. AND 
SUPPLIES. 


(See Theatre Equipment.) 


NAPPER ROLL GRINDING 
MACHINES. 


(See Card Grinders.) 


NAPPING MACHINERY. 
Saco-Lowell Shope. 


NAPPER CLOTHING. 
(See Card & Napper Clothing.) 


NAPPER SYSTEMS. 
Hardemann, Isaac. 


NEEDLES—KNITTING. 
(See Knitting Needles.) 


NURSERIES. 
Howard Hickory Co. 


OIL—LUBRICATING. 
Cooks Sons, Inc., Adam. 
Houghton & Co., B F. 
N. Y. & N. J. Labrieant Co. 


OIL ENGINES. } 
(See Engines—0Oil.) 


OIL—FINISHING. 
(See Finishing and Sising 
Materials.) 


OIL CUPS. 
(See Lubricants.) 


OIL PAPER. 
Bradley Mfg. Ce., A. J. 


OIL PUMPS. 
(See il.) 


OIL SEPARATORS. 
(See Separators.) 


OILING DEVICES, 
(See Lubricators.) 


OPENING MACHINERY—COT- 
TON, WOOL, WASTE, ETC. 
Murray Company, y 
Procter & Schwarts, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co. 


OVERHEAD CARRIERS. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 


OXIDIZING MACHINERY. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 


OXY-ACETYLENE APPARA- 
TUS AND SUPPLIES. 
Walraven Co. 


PACKINGS. 
Jenkins Bros. 


PAINT, ENAMELS, VAR- 


NISHES, ETC. 
Aluminum Co. of America. 
American Cement Paint Co. 
Arco Co. 

Dixon Crucible Co., 
Gilbert-Spruance Co. 
Glenn, J. Le 
Hockaday Co. 

Oliver, Johnson & Co. 
Walraven Co. 
Williams, C. L. 


PAINTING CONTRACTORS. 
(See Contractors.) 


PANEL BOARD. 
(See Switchboards.) 


PAPER. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


PARTITIONS—STEEL AND 
WIRE. 


Jos. 


Cyclone Fence Co. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


PAVING BRICKS. 
National Paving Brick Mfg. 
Asso. 


PERBORATE OF SODA. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi- 
cal Co. 


PERFORATED METAL. 
(See Screens and Sieves.) 


PEROXIDES. 
Roessler & 
cal Co. 


Hasslacher Chemi- 


PICK COUNTERS. 
(See Counters.) 


PICKERS—CURLED HAIR. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Scholeld Co., Wm. 


PICKERS—LEATHER. 


Bond Co., Chas. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Houghton & Co., E. F. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 


PICKER LOOPS. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. A. 


PICKER BAGS. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


PICKER GEARS. 
(See Gears.) 


PICKER STICKS. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


PICKING MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Howard & Bullough Am. Ma- 
chine Co. 
Procter & Schwarts, Ine. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Schofield Co., Wm. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co. 


PIN BOARDS. 
Washburn. 


PINIONS, 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Hood Foundry Co. 


PIPE—STEEL RIVETED. 
Hardeman, Isaac. 


Walraven Co. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


PIPE AND PIPE FITTINGS. 


Hardeman, Isaac. 

Jenkins Bros. 

Liberty Coppersmithing Co, 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Walraven Co. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co, 


PIPE BENDING. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube o. 


PIPING CONTRACTORS. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


PIPE JOINT COMPOUND. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 


PIPING—COTTON. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS & 
EQUIPMENT. 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
PNEUMATIC MACHINERY & 
TOOLS. 


Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 
Independent Pneumatic Tool 


Co. 
Walraven Co. 


POSTS—FENCE (IRON). 
Cyclone Fence Co. 


POSTS—FENCE (WOOD). 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


POWER—ELECTRIC. 
Columbus Electric & Power 


Co. 
Georgia Railway & Power Co. 
Tennessee Electric Power Co. 


|POWER TRANSMISSION 
EQUIPMENT. 
Akron Belting Co. 
Aldrich Machine Works. 
Alexander Bros. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bond Co., Chas, 
Carlyle-Johnson Mch. Co. 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Co. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Lewellen Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Company. 
Marlin-Rockwell Co. 

Mills & Lupton Supply Co. 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 
Moloney Belting Co. 
Nerma-Hoffman Bearing Ce. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 

Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Sechieren Co., Chas. A. 
Strom Ball Bearing Mfg. Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Walraven Co. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 


Co. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


PRESERVATIVE PAINT FOR 
METAL WORK. 
(See Paints.) 


PREVENTORS—SLACK SIDE. 
Blackhurst, John C. 


PRESSES. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Bushnell Press Co. 
ee & Sons Co., H. 


Phila. Drying Mech. Co. 

Proctor & Schwarts, Inc. 

Reliance Machine Werks. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 


PRESSURE GAUGES. 
(See Gauges.) 


PRESSURE REGULATORS. 
(See Regulators—Pressure.) 


PRINTING. 
Allen-Ivan-Marshall Co. 
Showalter Printing Co., A. J. 


PRINTING EXTRACTORS— 
HYDRO. 
Tolhurst Machine Werks 
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PROPELLER FANS. 
(See Blowers.) 


PULLEYS. 


Dodge Mfg. Ce. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Walraven Co, 


PULLEY COVERING. 


Reeves Pulley Co. 
Williams & Sons, LB. 


PUMPS. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ce, 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 
Fairbanks Morse & Ose. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Hardeman, Isaac. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Ce., laa 
Toomey, Frank. 

Walraven Co. 

a Elec. & Mfg 


PUMPS—OIL. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


PUMP GOVERNOBS, 
Hardeman, Isaac. 


PUMP VALVES. 
(See Valve Discs.) 


PYROMETERS. 
Taylor Instrument Ce, 


QUILLS. 


QUILL BOARDS. 
Washburn, 


QUILL CLEANING MACHI 
Terrell Machine Co, = 


RAILS (INDUSTRIAL). 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Joa ®, 


RAILROADS. 


Southern Railway. 


RAYON FIBRE YARN. 
(See Yarn—Artificial Silk.) 


RAYON MACHINERY & 
EQUIPMENT. 
(See Silk Machinery.) 


RECEIVERS (AIR). 
Hardeman, Isaac, 


RECEPTACLES—FiB 
(Se Fibre Profane)” 


RECOVERING TOP 
Howard Mfg. Co, vente. 


RECORDING INSTRU 
General Electric Co, seein 


Taylor Instrument Co, 


REEDS AND RE 
American aco 


— Harness & Reed Mfg 


Emmons Loom 
Greensboro lag oy Pa 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


REELS. 
F nee Machine Co, 
rompton & Kni Loem 
Works, — 
so an Lrporation. 
n Burnham 
Hunt Machine Co., a 
Mossberg Pressed Steal Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
REFLECTORS—LAMPS, 
(See Lamp Reflectors.) 
REGULATORS—LiQuiD LEv- 


General Electric Co, 


REGULATORS (BOILER F 
(See Boiler Feed lh a 


REGULATORS (DRAFT). 
(See Draft Regulators.) 
REGULATORS—PRESsSU 
General Electric Co. = 
Hardeman, Isaac. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


REGULATORS—TEMPERA- 
TURE. sam 


(See Temperature Controllers.) 
REINFORCING SLAG. 
Birmingham Slag Ce, 
REPAIRING—ELECTRICAL. 
Bouligny & Co., Inc., BR, EL 
Century Electric Co. 
— Elec. Co. 

untington & Guerry, 
Michael & Steen _ 
Westinghouse He. & Mfg 
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Makers of Paints for All Industrial Purposes 
ESTABLISHED 1833 


18-24 Custom House Street 
Providence, R. I. 


OJACO DISTRIBUTORS 


Boston, Mass., Lewis E. Tracy Co. 
Fall River, Mass., Wm. F. Harticon 
Charlorte, N.C., Charlotte Supply Co. 
Greenville, S.C., Frank R. Henry & Co. 
Woonsocker, R.1., Pinaule & DeNevers 
Columbia, $.C., Columbia Paint Co., Inc. 
Syracuse, N.Y., Paragon Plaster Co. 


Utica, N.Y., 
American Hard Wall Plaster Co. 


Rochester, N.Y. F. P. Van Hoesen Co 





REPAIRING—TEXTILE MA- 
CHINERY, ETC. 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 

Coppersmi' a 


Liberty thing 
Seuthern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


RIBBERS. 
(See Knitting Machinery.) 


RIB TOP CUTTERS. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


RING BOBBINS. 

Jerdan Mfg. Co. 

U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Wilson Bros. Bobbin Co., Lad. 


RINGS—PISTON. 
Wicaco Screw & Mch. Wks., 


Inc. 


RINGS—SPINNING, 
(See Spinning Rings.) 


ROCKER SHAFT BEARINGS. 
(See Bearings.) 


RODS—MONEL METAL. 
International Nickel Co. 


ROLLER BEARINGS. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Norma-Hoffman Bearing Corp. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Walraven Co. 


BOILER CLOTH. 
(Bee Cloth.) 


ROLLER CONVEYORS. 
Mathews Conveyer Co. 


ROLLER LEATHER. 
Bond & Co., Chas. 
Houghton & Co. BE. F. 
Neumann & Co., RB. 


ROLLS—CALENDER. 
Butterworth & Sons Co. H. 
w. 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


ROLLS—CORK COVERED. 
Armstrong Cork & Insul 
Co, 


ROLWS—GUDGEON. 
Washburn. 


ROLLS—RUBBER COVERED. 
Butterworth Sons Co., 


w. 
Stowe & Woodward Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 


ROLLS—METAL. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. 
Ww. 


Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Liberty Coppersmithing @e. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


ROLL COVERINGS (METAL). 
Liberty Coppersmithing Co. 


ROLLS—SHELL. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Washburn. 


ROLLS (WOODEN). 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Washburn. 
Wilson Bros. Bobbin Co., Ltd. 


ROOFING. 
Cortright Metal Roofing > 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. 


anne AND CEMENT COAT- 
NG. 


a. Cement Paint Co. 
Hockaday Co. 
Johnson & Co., Ine., Oliver. 


ROPE—TRANSMISSION. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Link-Belt Company. 


ROVING CAN. 
(See Cans—Roving.) 

ROVING FRAMES AND MA- 
CHINER 


Howard & Bullough. 


Ww 
Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co. 
RUBBER COVERED ROLLS. 
(See Rolls—Rubber Covered.) 


RUBBER SPECIALTIES (TEX- 
TILE MILLS). 
Stowe & Woodward Co. 
RUBBER STAMPS. 
(See Stamps, Stencils, Bite.) 


(See Finishing & Sising Ma- 
terials. 


cman ENGINEERS, COR- 
TRACTORS & BUILDERS. 
(Bee Engineers—Sanitary.) 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


SANITARY EQUIPMENT. 
Kemp Mfg. Co., C. M. 


SASH-WINDOW—STEEL. 
(See Window Sash.) 


SCALES FOR a PURPOSES. 
Toledo Scale Ce. 


SCALE PREVENTER—BOILER. 
(See Boiler Feed Water Puri- 
fication.) 


ee AND SIEVES—PER- 
Allis- Chalmers Mfg. Ce. 
Link Belt Company. 
SCOURING MACHINERY. 
(See Washers—Cloth.) 


SCREW DRIVERS—ELECTRIC. 
Clark, Jr., Electric Co., Jas. 


SCREWS—MACHINE. 
Wicaco Screw & Mch. Co. 


SCRUBBING MACHINE— 
FLOOR. 
Finnell System, Inc. 


SCRUBBING AND WASHING 
POWDERS. 
Armour & Co. 
Denison Mfg. Co. 


Mathieson Alkali Works. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Ce. 


SCUTCHERS. 
Whitin Mch. Wks. 


SECOND HAND MACHINERY, 
AND SUPPLIES. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Toomey, Frank, Inc. 


SECTION BEAMS. 
(See Beams.) 


SELVAGE HARNESS. 
(See Harness.) 


SEWING MACHINES. 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 


SHADES—ELECTRIC LAMP. 
(See Reflectors.) 


SHAFTING AND HANGERS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 


SHELL ROLLS. 
Washburn. 


SHEET STEEL (PLAIN AND 
GALVANIZED). 
Hardeman, Isaac. 

Ryerson & Son, Jos. T. 


SHEET MONEL METAL. 
International Nickel Co. 


SHELVING—SECTIONAL 
STEEL 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


SHINGLES (METAL). 
Cortright Metal RooffMg Co. 


SHINGLES—WOOD. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


SHIPPING ROOM MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
Toledo Scale Co. 


SHUTTLES. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Wilson Bros. Bobbin Co., Ltd. 
SILK MACHINERY. 
Atwood Machine Co. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Eastwood, Benjamin. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
Wicaco Screw & Mch. Co. 
SILK SIZING MACHINERY. 
Johnson, Chas. B. 
SILK YARNS. 
(See Yarns—Silk.) 


SINGEING MACHINERY. 
—_— & Sons Co. 


Kemp Mfg. Co., C. M. 

Phila. Drying Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 

SITES FOR FACTORIES. 
(See Industrial Sites.) 

SIZE KETTLES AND TANKS. 
(See Bleaching Kiers or 
Tanks.) 


Inc., 


SIZING AND FINISHING 
COMPOUNDS. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 


SKEWERS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 


SLACK SIDE PREVENTORS. 
Blackhurst, John C. 


SLAG FOR CONCRETE. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 


SLASHERS AND SLASHER 
ROOM SUPPLIES. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. 
W. 


Easton & Burnham Mch. Co. 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 

Johnson, Charles B. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 


SLASHER CLOTH. 
(See Cleth.) 


SLASHER FANS. 
Hardeman, Isaae. 


SLASHER TAPE. 
(See Tape—Slasber.) 


SLUBBERS. 


Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co. 


SMOKE STACKS. 
Hardeman, Isaac. 


SOAPS—TEXTILE. 
American Diamalt Co. 
Arabol Mfg. 

Armour & Co. 

Amold, Hoffman & Co, 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Ciba Co., Inc. 
Fleischmann Co., The, 
Kali Mfg. Co. 

Lennig & Co., Chas. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Ine. 
Newport Chemical Wks. 
Rohm & Haas Co. 

United Chemical Products 


Warren Soap Mfg. Ce. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


SOFTENERS—COTTON. 
(See Finishing & Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 


SOFTENERS—WATER. 
(See Water Softeners.) 


SOLDERLESS CONNECTORS— 
FRANKEL. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
Co. 


SOLOZONE. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chem. 


Co. 


SOLVENTS. 
(See Finishing.) 


SPEEDERS. 
Jordan Mfg. 
Parker & Co., Walter L. 
U 8 Bobbin %& Shuttle Co. 


SPEED VARYING TRANSMIS- 
SION 
Mfg. Ce. 


Lewellyn 
Reeves Pulley Co. 


SPEEDOMETERS. 
(See Counters.) 


CPINOLED AND | naa 
Draper rporat. 
Easton & Burnham Mch. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Wicaco Screw & Mch. Co. 
Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co. 


SPINNERS. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


SPINNING BAND TYING & 
TENSION DEVICE. 
Cook-Taylor Co., Inc. 


SPINNING FRAMES. 
American Machine Co., H. & 


B. 
Atwood Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Fales & Jenks Mch. Co. 


SPINNING FRAME TOP 
ROLLS—WOOD. 
Washburn. 


SPINNING RINGS. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring 


a TAPE SPECIAL- 
— Textile Banding Co., 


Cc. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Weimar Bros. 


bay MACHINERY AND 
Barber- enue Co. 
Draper Corporatien. 
Easton & Burnham Meh. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Saco-Lewell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SPOOLS AND guounss. 
Jordan Mfg. 

Lestershire Spool, & Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Parker Co., Water L. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Smith Bobbin Wks., L. C. 

U_ 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Wilson Bros. Bobbin Co., Ltd. 


SPRAYING DEVICE FOR 
PAINTING. 
(See Paint Spray.) 


SPRINKLER TANKS, 
(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.) 


SPROCKETS. 
Hardeman, Isaac. 
Link-Belt Company. 


STACKS—RADIAL BRICK. 
Hardeman, Isaac. 


STAMPS, STENCILS AND 
STENCIL MACHINES. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


STAND PIPES. 
(See Tanks.) 


STARCH AND GUMS. 
American Diamalt Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 

Ciba Co. 
Clinton Corn Syrup Refining 
Ce 


Corn Products Refining Co, 
Fleischmann Co., 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 

Keever Starch Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc.‘ 
Newport Chemical Wks. 

Penick & Ford Sales Co., Ine. 
Quaker City Chemical Co. 
Spier, Simmons & Co. 

Staley Mfg. Co., A. EB. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 


STARTERS (ELECTRIC). 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 


STEAM ENGINES. 
(See Engines—Steam.) 


STEAM POWER PIPING. 
Hardeman, Isaac. 


STEAM PUMPS. 
(See Pumps—Steam.) 


STEAM SEPARATORS. 
(See Separators.) 


STEAM TRAPS, 
(See Traps—Steam.) 


STEEL (BARS, SHAPES, 
PLATES, SHEETS, ETC.) 
Ryerson & Son, Ine., Jos. T. 


STEEL BUILDINGS. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


STEEL SASH. 
(See Window Sash.) 


STEEL SHELVING, DOORS, 
WINDOWS, PARTITIONS, 
ETC. 

‘Pruscon Steel Co. 


STENCILS AND STENCIL 
PAPERS. 


(See Stamps and Stencils.) 


STENCIL BRUSHES. 
(See Marking Pots and Brush- 
es.) 


STENCIL CUTING MA- 
CHINES. 


Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


NovemMBer, 1925. 


STICKS—PICKER. 
(See Picker Sticks.) 


STOOLS. 
(See Furniture—MIUIL) 


STOP MOTION. 
7 & Knowles Leem 


Wildman Mfg. Ce. 


STOKERS. 
Hardeman, Isaac. 
Westinghouse Ele. & Mig 


STORAGE RACKS. 
(For Shelving.) 


STORAGE TANKS. 
(See Tanks.) 


STRAPS (LUG, CHECK, HEEL, 
TUGGER, PICKER, HAE- 
NESS, ETC.) 

Atlanta Harness & Reed Os, 
Bond Co., Chas. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Graton & — - i 
Houghton & Co., ¥. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., z x 
Walraven Co, 


ee 
Leather Specialties or 
Check Straps.) 


STREET ienrine FIXTURES 
General aw 


Huntingten & , tae 
— Ele. & Mig 


STRAINERS (PUMP SUCTION) 
Hardeman, Isase. 


STRICKLES. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Ce, 


SULPHIDES. 
(See Finishing & Sisiag Ma- 
terials.) 


SUPPLIES—GENERAL MILL. 
Akron Belting 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Cs. 
Jenkins Bres. 

Link- Bolt Oe. Ceo. 

Moloney Belting Oe. 


SUPPLIES (OFFICE). 
(See Offices Equipment.) 
SWEEPS. 
(See Brushes.) 


SWINGS (PLAYGROUND). 
(See Playground Equipmesat.) 


SWITCHES—KNIFE-ELECTRIG. 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co, 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 

SWITCH BOARDS—PANEL. 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co, 


General Electric Ce. 
bt. ~aacanaees Hie. & Mfg. 


SYSTEMS (BUSINESS). 
Ernst & Ernst. 
Loper & Co., Ralph B. 


TABLES (METAL). 
(See Furniture.) 


TACHOMETERS (RECORDING 
AND INDICATING). 
Root Co. 


Veeder Mfg. Co. 


TALLOW. 
(See Finishing Materials.) 


TANKS (DYE). 
Cocker Mch. & Fadry. Ces. 
Hunt Machine Co., Redney. 
Liberty Coppersmithing Ca. 
TANKS (ELEVATED). 
Lombard Iron Works. 
TANKS (SPRINKLER). 
Lombard Iren Works. 


TANKS (STEEL STORAGH. 
Lombard Iren Werks 
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aiden ment | Pisys For Itself in 


High Pressure Boilers That Save 
Space, Fuel and Labor } One O pera tion 


Sewing, Marking and Trim- 
ming Machine has been recog- 
nized as standard throughout 
the finishing trade for over 40 
years. It sews rapidly, mak- 
ing a fine seam and trims the 
margin of the cloth outside 
the seam evenly thus affecting 
enough saving to pay for itself 
in one operation. 

The cloth after being trimmed 
by this machine never curls 
up or lumps to spoil the rolls 
as they pass through the dif- 
ferent processes of shearing, 
bleaching, printing and other 
finishing. It marks the cloth 
always in the same place with- 
out attention from the opera- 
tor. 

Automatie Stripping Attach- 
ment strips the goods from the 
pins after sewing. 

Sturdily constructed of the 
very best grade materials and 
is practically indestructible. 
Operates by belt or direct con 
nected motor as desired. 


ad 


A 


We also manufacture Horisontal Retura 
Tubular Boilers, Water Tube Boilers, Brady 


Write today for a Catalog. very ongi- 
neer should keep a copy for reference. 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENGINEERING 
WORKS, Inc. 


There are many more worthwhile features of thia 
machine that effects further savings in its operation 
Write for catalog giving full information. 


Dinsmore Mfg. Co., Salem, Mass. 


RAYER G@ LINCOLN 


Rotary Sewing 
and Trimming Machine 


Southern Representative: W. A. Kennedy, 1106 Johnston Bldg., 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 


PT 


Framingham, Mass. 
Southern Eepresentative 


Isaac Hardeman, A 
5 


Charlotte, W. O. 
Boston New York 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco 
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Diamond Fibre Mill Receptacles 
U M 2 S and Textile Specialties 
| Celoron Silent Gears 


A type for every service. Full information on request. 
A card will bring you a copy 


Bulletins on request. of Diamond Fibre Receptacle 
° catalog and the*name of the 
The Goulds Manufacturing Company °F nearest dealer carrying stock. 


SENECA FALLS, N. Y. DIAMOND STATE FIBRE COMPANY 


Bridgeport, Pa. Chicago, TIl. 
Charlotte, N. C. Boston, Mass. = 
Toronto, Canada London, England 
Paris, France 
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(_)) ELECTRIC 
DRILLS 


teeneaeeetngiea 
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CLOTH BALING AND FINISHING 
. PRESSES 


Superiority is due 
to the Knuckle- 
Joint principle 
properly applied. 

Also Yarn and Waste 


Equipped with 

Speed. Power. and Lightness are com- f ground wire for 
ined in the Thor Portable Electric Drill. 

Jacobs Chucks standard equipment. = safety — Shocks 

For drilling, screw driving, grinding and are Impossible 
&@ dozen other everyday uses. Write for 


catalog. » 
INDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 
General Office Eastern Office 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, I!!. 1463 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Southern Office: 1721 The Age-Herald Building, Elirmingham, Ala. 


Presses. 
Ee ee 


THE BUSHNELL PRESS WORKS aoa ae aie 


Mass. 
TH Cleveland, Ohio Philadeiphia, Pa, San F isco, 1. 
OMPSONVILLE, CONNECTICUT : Detroit Mich. Montreal, Que. po te my 
Toronto, Ont. 
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TANKS (WOODEN). 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. 
Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 


TANK LININGS. 
Liberty thing Os. 


TAPE LOOMS—COTTON. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Ublinger. 


TAPES AND BRAIDS. 
American Textile Banding Co. 


Inc. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 


Weimar Brothers. 


TAPE MAKING MACHINES. 
(Bee Bandage and Tape Ma- 
chinery.) 


TARPAULINS. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


TAX SERVICE. 
Ernst & Ernst. 
Loper & Co., Ralph E. 
TELEPHONE—CALLING SYS- 
TEM. 
American Telephone & Tel. 


Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 


PERATURE CONTROL- 
be T+ AND REGULATORS. 


Parks-Cramer Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


TEMPLES. 
Draper Corporation. 


TENSION—SPOOLER. 
eclipse Textile Deoviecs, 
Myon, L. H. 


TENTS (ALL KINDS). 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


TENTERS. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., The. 


Textile Finishing Mach. Co. 


NTER HOUSING & RECON- 
= STRUCTING SYSTEM. 
Proctor & Schwarts, Inc. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 
(See Cotton Mill Machinery.) 


THEATRE EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLIES. 


Inc. 


Theatre Supply & Equip. Co. 


THERMOMETER—ANGLE 
AND STRAIGHT STEM. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


THERMOMETERS—RECORD- 
ING AND INDEX. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


THERMOSTATS. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


THIN PLACE PREVENTERS. 
Draper Corporation. 


THREAD EXTRACTORS. 
Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co. 


THREAD GUIDES. 
Myers, L. H. 
Palmer Co., The 1. E. 


TITE-LOCK HOOK (HEDDLE 
FRAM 


Tite Lock Harness Hook Co. 


TIMBER. 
(See Lumber.) 


TIME CLOCKS. 
(See Clocks.) 


TIES—BALING. 
(Bee Bale Ties.) 

TIRE FABRIC EQUIPMENT. 
Fletcher Works. 


TOILETS. 
Kemp Mfg. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 

TOOLS (MACHINE—HAND & 

ELECTRIC). 
Clark, Jr., Electric Co., Jas. 
Independent Pneumatie Tool 
Co 


Jes. T. 


Co,, C. M. 
Co. 


Ryerson & 8e., Inc., 
Walraven Co. 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


TOP FLATS RECOVERED. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Ce. 


TOP — ‘oe SPINNING 
FRA 
Wasnbera 


TOWERS. 
(See Tanks—Elevated.) 


TRADEMARKING EQUIP- 
MENT. 
Continental Trademark Co., 
Inc. 
Kaumagraph Co, 


TRANSFERS FOR TRADE- 
MARKING, 
Continental Trademark Co. 
Kaumagraph Co. 


TRANSMISSION—POWER. 
(See Power Transmission 
chinery.) 


TRAPS—RETURN STEAM. 
Hardeman, Isaac. 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 


TRAVELERS—CONVEYOR. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 
Mathews Conveyer Co. 


TREES & SHRUBBERY. 
Howard Hickory Co. 


TRIPTODS. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


TROLLEYS & HOISTS. 
Curtis Pneumatic Machy. 5 
Ryerson é& Sen, Inc., Jos. T. 


TRUCKS, BASKETS, ETC. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Met-L-Wood Corp. 

Smith Mfg. Co. 


TUBES AND cones. 
Sonoco Products e 
Wilson Bros. Bobbin Ce., Ltd. 


TRUCKS FOR PIN BOARDS. 
Washburn. 


TUBS. 
(See Tanks—Wooden.) 


TUBING (FIBRE). 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


TUBING—METAL. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


TUBING—MONEL METAL. 
International Nickel Co. 


TURBINES—HYDRAULIC. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. 

Co. 


& Miz. 


TURBINES—STEAM. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
General Electric Co. 
Hardeman, Isaac. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 

Co. 


TURBO UNDERGRATE BLOW- 


ERS. 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Air Conditioning Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


TWISTING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 

Atwood Machine Co, 
Draper Corporation 
Fales & Jenks Mch. Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Ine. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Machine Works. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


UNIONS—BRONZE. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Walraven Co. 


URINALS. 
Kemp Mfg. Co., C. M. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


bgt a CLEANERS. 


VACUUM GAUGES. 
(See Gauges.) 


VALVES—ANGLE, GLOBE, 
CROSS, BLOW-OFF, 


CHECK, GATE, POP-SAFE- 
TY, c. 


Jenkins Bros. 
Liberty Coppersmithing Ce. 
Lunkenhelmer Co, 
Walraven Co, 


VALVES (BACK PRESSURE). 
Jenkins Bros, 


VALVES—NON-RETURN STOP 
Jenkins Bros. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 

Walraven Co, 


VALVES—PRESSURE REDUC- 
ING, REGULATING. 
Hardeman, Isaac. 


VALVES (RELIEF). 
Hardeman, Isaac. 


VARIABLE SPEED TRANS- 
MISSION. 
Lewellen Mfg. Co. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 


VARNISHES, 
(See Paints.) 


VATS. 
(See Tanks—Wooden.) 


VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
American Moistening Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 

Carrier Air y aed Ce. 
Carrier Eng. — 

General Electric 

Hardeman, gga 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Philadelphia Drying _. Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., - G. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


VENTILATING & HEATING 
CONTRACTORS. 
(See Contractors.) 


VILLAGE ARCHITECTS AND 
DESIGNERS. 
Robert & Co. 
Sirrine, J. E. 


VILLAGE LANDSCAPE GAR- 
DENERS AND DESIGN- 
ERS. 

Howard Hickory Co. 


VILLAGE HOUSES. 
(See Houses—Ready Built.) 


it _— AND AMME- 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
— AND CAR UNLOAD- 


RS. 
curtis Pneumatic Mehry. Co. 


WAREHOUSE—COTTON 
STORAGE. 

Piedmont Bonded Warehouse 
& Comp. Co, 


WAREHOUSE—PORTABLE. 
(See Buildings.) 


WAREHOUSE DOOR HARD- 
WARE. 


(See Doors and Hardware.) 
WAREHOUSE TRUCKS. 
(See Trucks.) 


WARP DRAWING MACHINE. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
— & Knowles 
Wor! 
Sipp Machine Co. 


WARPING MACHINERY 
SLACK SIDE PRE- 
VENTORS. 

Blackhurst, John C. 


WARPERS AND WARPING 
MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 


Atwood Machine Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Cocker Mchy. & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

Easton & Burnham Mch. Co. 
Eastwood, Benjamin. 

Gaston Co. Dyeing Mch. Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Procter & Schwarts, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Sipp Machine Co. 

U 8S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


WASH BASINS. 
(See Lavatories.) 
WASHERS—CLOTH. 


American Laundry y+ > 

Butterworth & Sons Co., 
w. 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mech. 
Co. 


Manufacturers Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. 
Co, 


Textile Finishing Mohry. Ce. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


WASTE MACHINERY— 
COTTON. 


Davis & Furber Machine Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Logemann Bros. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sens Co., C. G. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Whitin Machine Co. 

WASTE SEPARATORS. 


(See Separators.) 


WATCHMAN CLOCKS. 
(See Clocks—Watchman.) 


WATER COLUMNS. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


WATER COOLERS—FOUNTAIN. 


Taylor Co., Halsey W. 
Walraven Co. 
WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS. 
Hardeman, Isaac. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 
WATER TOWERS, 
(See Tanks—Elevated.) 


WATERPROOFING MA " 
thy. CHIN 


Suweweeth & Sons Co., H. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
., The, 
WEAVING. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


WEAVERS KNOTTER. 
(See Knotters.) 


WELDING APPARATUS— 
ELECTRIC ARC. 


General Electrie Co. 
oe Elec, & Mfg. 


WELDING AND CUTTING AP- 
PARATUS AND SUPPLIES 
—OXY-ACETYLENE. 


Ryerson & Son, Inc 
Walraven Co. 


, Jos. T. 


WELDING—JOB. 


Briggs-Shaffner (Co. 
Liberty Coppersmithing Ce. 


WELFARE ARCHITECTS. 
(See Village Architects.) 


WELFARE EQUIPMENT. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
Finnell System, Inc, 

Howard Hickory Co, 
Rundle-Spence "ute. Co. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
Taylor Co., Halsey W. 
Theatre Supply & Equip. Co. 
— Elec, & Mfg. 


WELL DRILLING. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., In 


WHEELS—FIBRE. 
(See Fibre Products.) 


WHEEL PULLER. 
General Electric Co. 


WHISTLES—STEAM AND AIR. 
Jenkins Bros. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 

Walraven Co. 


WHIZZERS, 
American Laund. Mc! 
Fletcher Works =  S. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Mach. Wks. 


WINDING MACHINERY. 
Atwood Machine Co. 

Easton & Burnham Mch. Co. 
Eastwood, Benjamin. 
Firsching, J. A. 

Foster Machine Co. 

Howard & Bullough Ameri- 
can Machine Co. 
Lazenby & Co., Inc., F. A. 

Sipp Machine Co. 
Universal Machine Ca, 
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WINDOW FRAMES AND SASK 
—STEE 


Truscon Steel Co. 


WIRES—DROP. 
(See Drop Wires.) 


WIRE FENCING, PARTITIONS 
& MACHINERY GUARDS. 


Cyclone Fence Co. 


WIRE HEDDLES. 
(See Heddles.) 


WIRE (STEEL). 
Ryerson & Co., Inc., Joa. &. 


WIRING CONDUITS AND FIT- 

TINGS. 

(See Electric Machinery aad 
Supplies.) 


WIRING—ELECTRICAL, 
(See Electrical Contractors.) 


woop. 
(See Lumber.) 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
Southern Wood Preserving Cs. 


WOOD PRESERVERS. 
American Cement Paint Ce, 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Oliver Johnson & Co., Ina 
Southern Wood Preserving Ce. 


WOOD PULLEYS. 
(See Pulleys.) 


WOOD TANKS. 
(See Tanks.) 


WOOLEN MACHINERY. 
epee & Son G., KE 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Davis & Furber Machine Ce. 
sg Sons, Robert, Bury, 
td. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Manufacturers Machine Ce. 
Phila. Drying Machine Os, 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Gs. 
Textile Machine Works. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


WRINGERS. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodneg. 


YARN—MERCERIZED, 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Am. Yarn & Processing Ce, 
Boger & Crawford Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Elmore Co. 
Southern Mercerizing Co. 
Standard Coosa Thatcher 


YARN—ARTIFICIAL SILK. 
American Cellulose & Chem. 
Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
Commercial Fibre Co. 
Industrial Fibre Co, 
Neuburger & Co., Inc. 
Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 


YARN—COTTON, 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
— Yarn & Processing 


Boger & Crawford. 
Callaway Mills, Inc. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Elmore Co. 

Fawcett, Hughes. 
Industrial Fibre Co. 
Jamieson, J, B. 


Mercerizing Co. 
Standard Coosa Thatcher Ge. 
Weimar Bros. 


a DEALERS AND COM. 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


(See Cotton Yarn and Cleth 
Commission Merchants and 
Dealers.) 


YARN TENSION DEVICE. 
Eclipse ns — ap Co. 
Myers, L. H. 

YARN DRYERS. 

(See Dryers.) 


YARN DYERS. 
(See Dyers.) 
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PA 


Chapman Electric Neatraltier| 


for every problem 
caused by 


Static Electricity 


° | ; . 
Jrlmmediate Shipment from Stock . 


lron and steel bars, shapes, rails, plates, sheets, 
bolts, rivets, boiler tubes and fittings, concrete 
reinforcing machine tools, small tools, etc. 


Write for Journal and Stock List. 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI BUFFALO 
ST. LOUIS DETROIT NEW YORK 


Made by 
CHAPMAN Sold by 
ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER M. S. PENNELL, 
COMPANY R’m 31—127 Federal St. 
POTRLAND, MAINE BOSTON, MASS. 


DOCTENUNAAOOGEUREDAEOEUCERERUSDCUEUEUCEDECUOUOCUEOOUCUT UP CUEU ECT OA THOT EAEEREOAEEETREEH OED RERDOSEEOEEREEOOEENS 


SUOCOUEEDEUECLUEEEAUEEEOUEEEESSEEOEED TEAL AUEDAAEELUUEEEDOREEOOOSOUOGEEUCESUOURUEOOREOELESOOEOREROO EERE EEE O 


OUUUDEL LEU LTER EEUU EAT EREGEEEDEA ERAT EECSERT ORE TEEA ROU AEASEOUEROTOOO DEAE EEA TEODOR EOE EO SEAN ECOSTEOOEOU TENT ERUEAEDODEOEOD OU COUU EEE CERU DOU REMEEER EAU TOUTEEUOES mus 


OTDONEUEROOSGAAGAOOUUONGUUGUOOEOOOEEAOGUOUSANOUTOOOEEOOOOENEATEOORESESREEGHRERGGOOOOUUODEEREDEGEUROUOU OOO UOCEREERESEOTUAUOUUDEREEEERORREEEEUOU OOO OURELEAOOOOOGEOOE®.. 


AMERICAN TRUST CO. . 
BOND DEPARTMENT 


Specializes in Textile Corporation Finance, Ne- 
gotiates purchase and sale of cotton mills. 
Offers conservative investments in Textile pre- 
ferred stocks to yield from 614% to 714%. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


American Trust Co. 


FRANK B. GREEN, Manager. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


HUOUEUEEONEEOOUCCEREAENODY 


The service is equal to the product. 
In 100 and 150 pound Cylinders, 
Ton Drums, and Tank Cars. 


HUCUOUENENOOUUOAOOOOEEUUOOOORUEOOOOUEENONUODOONNEOROON OOOO ND 


Eleciro Bleaching Gas 

Elec TO Cac hing as UO. 

PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE 
Plant: NIAGARA FALLS,NY 

WI Main office 9g East 41 st Street New York 


s 


PL 





ATLANTA” | 
HARNESSES and REEDS 


“Quality and Service 
That Satisfies” 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. | 
ATLANTA, GA. 
P. O. Box 1375 eel / LF 
Telephone Main 0517 5; 04 AGiheering Cor 
\ 4/750 Frelin aghuy sex Ammasn KN. J2— 


BW akan. Buffato- Chicagos New York - Philadetph 


CHEUOUEUAEOOUOOOUOEOUSEREDORUUAGAOOUOUOOSONUOOEOONNOOOOEOU ETI mint Cunennennaneneaeonenon nies See ereeeeeennnnan HUUUNNNOEAUOEEAOUOGNEOLESEORESECEUENSNTONEOON e 


AUNUGUEUEHOOUERSUOENOOOUSOEEOAOOOCUOODOOUOOUEEOOOGESONOOEOEOOOEORUOOEOROOOEREAUUEONUUOEERUUOSEOORODEROCUOROEUOUOEAAOOGOUUUEUGCUEOUERUDORUAIOREUGEEOPEEIOREREUTEEED® 


PARSONS 
LEATHER TREATMENT 


“BETTER THAN BELT DRESSING”’ 

A Neatsfool Oil Compound used and recom- 
mended for years by many of the largest indus- 
trial plants in the country. We will be pleased 
to ship you a five-gallon can for a sixty-days’ 
trial. If unsatisfactory for any reason you may 
return the unused portion and all charges will 
be cancelled. 


Parsons Chemical Company 
2231 PARK AVENUE DETROIT 
Southern Warehouse, 23 Peters St., Atlanta, Ga. 


© AMMAN AULAMEAEDPAUUEESDOUSEGAACOREEAUCEUOGANCUECTOCCUUUOCORELAOOEUDUEEOOUUEREOUAOESOOAOCHEOURESEOOUDEEOOUEUESUSEORAAOOGEEOOUSCEOOEOREPOOEOROOOOUEOLOD EDA” TUNDDOMAEOAAEAAARADATREAUAODRNAEDOEADUCOOEEROREOUREOTIEEREUEOOUNUUOEOUEOURRUOSOURDAEAUECERIOEEEENE 


When you have adopted the 


SJOSTROM PATENT COOLING 
_ AND CONDITIONING MACHINE 


you will be absolutely certain that 
your finished product is in normal 
condition at all seasons of the year. 


VOVUOODDEROUONDEeHEAAA TOO eREEEOONOOnoNONONOOEE ieannueuenccccascccucceonenaccencnnnnge 


Manufacturers Machine Company 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


OOUUUUUUHAUeAunooeeAcedccenceacesueaneegdoenceaneeneaneandeauensnenneesuesgevscennessnesvensenvnevneenoennn 


WONeDnNenaNNCAENeseneoNaecncaunocnucsnosenoenensoneosnensonecssneensnovscsausnooens VOUUUUEDNUNSONOR EDA TENNOTERe 















































































































Aberfoyle Mfg. Co......... 110-R 
Akron Belting Co. ......... 199 
Aldrich Machine Works..... 167 
Alexander Bros. ..........- 191 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co...... 26 
Alsop Engineering Co....... 199 
Aluminum Co. of America...45-R 
American Cellulose & Chemi- 

cal. Mfg. Co., Ltd. ....... 56R 
American Cement Paint Co... 178 
American Diamalt Co....... 161 
American Electric Lamp Co.. 177 
American Laundry Machinery 

ib Sasimmten 66 Ss mab cniny 160 
American Machine Co., H. & 

Doin Mini iaeiaa neon 47-R 
American Moistening Co..... 172 
American Supply Co. ...... 174 
American Telephone & Tele- 

Un, “oases +s 6 6 6b #'.< 5 
American Textile Banding Co. 175 
American Trust Co. ....... 197 
American Yarn & Processing 

Ty rere es eee Ty 108-R 
ee re 
STE he hc abt shatein Ken 43 
ME CG is Pik ewe 0 dS 47 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation 

DOr seSeesevesetoesteo se 45 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc.. 159 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel ..... 182 
Atlanta Brush Co. ......... 175 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. 

Sh née ot needed cece ooo a 197 
Atwood Machine Co. ....... 96-R 
Bancroft & Sons Co., Jos.... * 
Barber-Colman Oo. ...12 and 199 
ee en 2 eee 181 
Birmingham Slag Co. ...... 51 
Blackhurst, John C. ........ 168 
Boger & Orawford ........ 109-R 
Bond & Oo., Chas. ........ 71-R 
Borne, Scrymser Co. ....... « 
DO AP RNG |g ins nip asav's 164 
Bouligny & Co., Inc., R. H.. 177 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A, J.....80-R 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. ...... 112-R 
_... tS) ea are 101-R 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 173 


Buffalo Forge Co. ......... 72-R 
Bushnell Press Oo. ........ 195 
Bussey & Oo., J. L. 181 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. 
Wat rte w's'y.x 


Oallaway Mills, Inc. 
Carlyle-Johnson Machine Co. 40 
Carrier Air Conditioning Co..72-R 
Carter Electric Co. ........ 
Carrier Engineering Corp. .. 197 
Oentrif. Air Machine Oo. ... . 
Century Electric Oo. ....... 25 


MeN Ved sek hor S bd 606 So 195 
Chi ~# tte Chamber of Com 

RE Savon teaeh ss sens 0a 
Se eee ; 160 
Olark, Jr., Electric Co., Inc. 

Md schnnen onic arte ose 191 
Clinton Corn Syrup Refining 

RE Serra eee 162 
Cocker Machine & Fdry. Oo. 
Columbia Chamber of Com- 

RA ee 78-R 
"| aaa 76-R 
Canes Electric & Power 

GOR y > a Aa eee - 
Commercial Fibre Co. 06-R 
Continental Trademark Oo., 

0 Se ea ee 112-R 
Cook’s Sons, Inc., Adam ...79-R 
Cooper Hewitt Elec. Co..... 21 
Cooper & Griffin, Inc. ..... * 
Corn Products Refining Co... 50 
Cortright Metal Roofing Oo. .. 187 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 

WORD 554 aS Ss bo o'- Ses de 167 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co..... 13 
Curtis Pneumatic Machinery 

pints aeWeke ute'ead von o 27 
Cyclone Fence Co. 179 


Davis, Bese? W...<.ccvaeks 
Davison Publishing Co. .... 24 
Denison Mfg. Oo. ......... 78-R 
Detroit Belt Lacer Co. ..... * 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co... 35 
Diamond State Fibre Co. .... 195 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. ....... 195 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 112-R 
Dixie Portland Cement Co.... 176 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos.....80-R 
Dodge Mfg. Oo. ..... 37 and 2 
Draper Corporation ........ 3 
DORE GPE SFOS bc cde 112-R 
Dupont de Nemours & Co., 
Se Oe ere ree rs ad 


Easton & Burnham Mch. Co. 11 
Eastwood Co., Benjamin ...111-R 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co... 171 


Economy Baler Co. ....... 54-R 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co.... 197 
A eee ee eer eS 110-R 
Emmons Loom Harness Co... 189 
. 8 8. ee 54-R 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co..19 and 20 
Fafnir Bearing Co. ....... 6 
Fales & Jenks Mch. Co..... 11 
Fawcett, Hughes .......... 181 
Fidelity Machine Co. ...... 94-R 
Finnell System, Inc. ....... 171 
Firsching Oo., J. A......... 80-R 
Fleischmann Oo., The ...... 161 
Fletcher Works ........... 157 
a OO Se AS Se eee 163 
Foster Machine Co. ....... 7” 
Franklin Process Co. .. a 
Garland Mfg. Co. ......... 73-R 
General Dyestuffs Corp. .70-R 


General Electric Co. 29 
Georgia Railway & Power Oo. 80 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 189 


Gilbert Spruance Co. ....... 

GR BAA res Vdeee stwses 112-R 
aes. Wee SOG 5 84 waa sss 195 
Grasselli Dyestuffs Corp. ... * 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co... .65-R 
Green, Hamilton & Co.....112-R 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co.. 199 
Greenville Chamber of Com- 

DE Acc sah ag ttt la nkhate’ 82-R 
eee See aoe... nce <ehaes 172 
Hall & Sons, Robert Bury, 

LO ee et 74 
Hardeman Co.. Isaac 9 and 195 
Hiaeris Oc., Geo. W.. ..cecss 199 
Hemphill Mfg. Oo. ........ 90- R 
eB Serer reer 201 
Holcombe Textile en 

Co., Ine. AF 
Hood Foundry W ks., ‘Ine. re * 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. ..... -. 169 
Hotel Belle Claire ......... 183 
Hotel Lincoln ...... ; so? Ree 
Hotel Martinique .. ota ae 
Hotel Sinton ......... -- 183 
a SA 
Houghton & Co., E. F. .... e 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co.. - 168 
Howard & Bullough American 

EE ODS. 5's. a a bake wee 47-R 
Howard-Hickory Co. ....... 80-R 
Hunt Machine Oo., Rodney. . 

ee oe eaaee and 191 
Hunter Mfg. ‘& Comm. Oo.. 
Huntington & Guerry, Ine.. i 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Oo.. 

Sita ivain's ehh gah ine 2 83 and 41 
Independent Pneumatic Tool 

TE thecese bile gas bcebsc 195 
Industrial Fibre Co., Inc...108-R 
International Engineering 

| Ses a eae 195 

* 


International Nickel Co. 


COTTON 








Jaaobs- Ge., B. Bia ieee den 199 
Jamieson OCo., J. B. ....... 181 
Jenkins Bros. (a4 see amen 180 
Johnson, Ohas. B. ......... 155 
Johnson & OCo., Inc., Oliver.. 193 
Jordan Mfg. Oo. .......... 67-R 
Judson Mills ............. . 
Kali Mfg. Co. timane<s 48 
Kaumagraph Co. ........... 41-R 
Keever Starch Co. ......... 164 
Kemp Mfg. Co., 0. M. ..... 161 


Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co. 178 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Mch. 


Te aac ds cubes aah ae 157 
tame @ Oe. J. Te os ad ean os 183 
Lazenby & Co., Inc., F. A...81-R 
Lennig & Co., Incas Chas.... * 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co.68-R 
Lewellen Mfg. Co. ......... 179 
Liberty Coppersmithing Co..113-R 
Lincoln Electric Co. ........ 

TTC i? Pe 15, 16 and 17 
tS 8 roe ere ee 202 
Logemann Bros. ........ . 176 
Lombard Fdy. & Mch. Wks.. 199 
Loper & Co., Ralph E. ...... 187 
Lowell Crayon Oo. ........ 172 
Lunkenheimer Oo. ........ 31 


Manufacturers Machine Co... 197 
Marlin-Rockwell Co. ....... nd 
Mathews Conveyor Co. .... 
Mathieson co Inc.. 54 


Merriam Oo., G. & OC. ....... 191 
Merrow Machine Op. ..... 98-R 
Met-L-Wood Oorp. ........ 168 
Michael & Bivens, Inc. .... 191 

* 


Mill Devices Oo. 
Mills & Lupton Supply Co... 191 


Mocassin Bushing Oo. ...... 180 
Moloney Belting Co. ....... 69-R 
Montgomery Gravel Co. .... » 
Morehead Mfg. Oo. ........ 2 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 166 
Murray ee aged Tae ice 14 
Myers, L. 2 sh whew tea oerrke 111-R 
Nashville Industrial Corp... 185 
=— Anilina & Chemical 


National Paving Brick Manu- 
facturers Assm. .......::; 49 


Neuburger & Co., Inc. 97-R 
Neumann & Oo., R. ........ 165 
Neutrasol Products Corp. ; 
‘neath wise wie di Me 168 and 165 
Newport Chemical Wks ..75-R 
New York & New Jersey Lub- 
wleané: Gay sc eesse ines 73-R 
Normal Hoffman Bearings 
SE, wt biaws sabia a wads 39 
Oliver Johnson & Co., Inc... 193 
ge OS a ee 174 
Parks-Cramer Oo. .......... 8 
Parsons Chemical Co. ...... 197 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc..... 161 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 158 


Piedmont Bonded Warehouse 
& Comp. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, 


Inc. .. 4 


Quaker City Chemical Co...113-R 
he ESSE SE 86-R 
Reeves Pulley Oo. ......... 187 
Reliance Machine Works....97-R 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. ...... 79-R 
Robert & Oo. ....... jena 46 
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Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi- 
OOP GR. 6 credo vbebes aes 92-R 
Rohm & Haas Oo., Inc. .... 162 


Mee Ge. ccntwetip ecko ncsas 66-R 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. ..... 174 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Oo...... 176 


Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T, 197 


Saco Lowell Shops ........ 43-R 
Sandoz Chemical Works .... 165 
Sargent’s Sons Oorp........ 156 
Schaum & Uhlinger ....... 157 
Schieren Co., Chas. A. ..... 36 
Schofield Co., Wm. .......- 199 
Scott & Williams, IGG, 60 o0 85-R 
Showalter Printing Co., A. J. 187 
Sipp Mogrine ih sens? ase 99-R 
Sirrine Oo., J. E. ........-- 44 
Slip-Not Belting wy See 82-R 
Smith Bobbin Works, L. C... 170 
Smith Mfg. Co. .......+-- 112-R 
Sonoco Products Co. ....... 169 
Southern Mercerizing Co. ...98-R 
Southern Railway Co. ...... bad 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 172 
Southern Wood Preserving 
ee cain heb chbwn oc sass s'e 62-R 
Spier, Simmons & Co., Inc... 165 
Stafford Co. .......ceeeeee 10 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. ..... 159 


Standard-Coosa ‘Thatcher Co..96-R 


Standard-Trump Bros. Mch 

GPE SAS eee 107-R 
Steel Heddle |) a” 72-R 
Stowe & Woodward Oo. 54-R 


Strom Ball ng Mfg. Co. e 
Sturtevant Oo., B. F 9 


Surpass Chemical Oe; ..:... 188 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co.... 189 
Taylor Co., Halsey W. ..... 175 
Taylor Instrument eee 156 


Tennessee Electric Power Oo. 4 28 


Terrell Machine Co. ....... 4-R 
Textile Banking Co. ....... 80-R 
Textile Finishing Machinery 

Pc acisees Cibiveess* 0% 200 
Textile Machine Works 100-R 


Theatre Supply & Equip. Co. 178 
Timken Roller Bearing Co... 34 
Tite Lock Harness Hook Co. = 
Toledo Scale Co. 


Tolhurst Machine Works ... 60'R 
Toomey, Frank, Inc. ....... 184 
Torrington OCo., The ....... 104-R 
Truscon Steel Co. ...... - e 
Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of 

Ce Py PRE 2 


United Chemical Products Co. 160 
Universal Winding Co. ..103-R 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co....52-R 
Veeder Mfg. Co. 170 
Vogel Oo., Jos. A. ...cccree 176 
Wall & Son, C. M. ....... 112-R 
We GO, SiRs dees eo sn 191 
Ly ORs Cee ee 184 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. ..... 164 
WRENNER oc nccwcrccccess 112-R 
WO TOON. cgeascvccessse SU 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

OO. cas He s-0 0 Ohes a Hs 22 and 23 
Whitin Machine Works ..... 7 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring 


Co. 
Wicaco Screw & Mch. Wks... 155 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Co.. .39-R 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 88-R 
pit RR Oy ears bd 
Williams & Sons, I. B. ..... 42 
Wilson Bros. Bobbin Co., Ltd.58-R 
Wolf & Oo., Jacques ...... 163 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. .. 181 


Woonsocket Mch. & Press Oo. 11 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Oo. 178 
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an show you a 
substantial saving in 
Belting Bills 
Special informa- 
tion furnished on 
horsepower 
Belting. 

Send us your 
Inquiries. 
Write for 

Circular B-21. 


TRADE MARK 


WARP TYING MACHINE 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS 
HIGH SPEED WARPERS 
HAND KNOTTERS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 
BOSTON.MASS. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


MAIN OFFiIcE AND FACTORY 


ROCKFORD, ILL .U.S.A. 


Schofield Patent Automatic 
Opener and Duster 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair 
and kindred fibrous substances. 
“Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 
Waste, Hair and Lumper pickers, Automatic Cone 
ead Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste 
Pullers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, 

Needle Looms, etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY 
Irea Founders, Textile Machinery Builders, 
Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OUEEURAROATDENONEOUEQUSENNONeTeNcHiCoeonecnNeneiresserivenenserseenecscssirneeesessesenseendzegesreroersreye serssrseseretaesy eset = 


USUIAEEUGOEECDAGSOOAGREECOSEOSOSUONSSOUNNLAAALLODOEEDADOREDESCAAUNGOONSULAOCNLUOOSAOOOOONOREAOUOUAUNANONOSIOM 


pemennnnncooeruvsgvvaucussuusvsctsssatsanncgceaceenevseevacovevoqscecggoyeuscosuggsssssovucssscvssuvevertecacseengenecaceceeeeceeceececcecanegggecveviuarocitiinye 


Our 
“Loom Supplies” 


are used by Draper 


Corporation, Cromp- 
ton & Knowles, Ma- 
son Machine Works, 
Stafford 
Hopedale 


Company. 
Mfg. Co. 
and carried in stock 
by all the 
Supply Houses. 


E. H. JACOBS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DANIELSON, CONNECTICUT 
Southern Factory Branch, Charlotte, N. C. 


OOOETUURRREAAGAELSOAUUUAUUEOOUADEOOROECOONOOUNOOULONAOSONOGOROOUOGUNOCUOLEDIEUCEREOUSUOUGCUDOOOOLUESEGESESUOOGCGAUOOOUCRSESERSOORNNEUUSOTODOSDSEOEOSOSELOOU NOUNS 


PPUAUEEUUDADEDORAOAOUORAAERGOADEOOMDEEE 


PT 


largest = 


Pe 
PUUUUPEREREAAOGASUOOEAENATNATLE 


PU ie 


wars, tata BOILERS 


Hangers, Belting Public Works. 
Packing, Lacing mmm §=©— Low Prices 

Tanks, Stacks, Smoke Flues, Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Valves, 
Fittings, Kerosene and Gasoline Engines, Wood Saws, 


Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Engine Supplies, and Re 
pairs for Mills, Hotels, Public Works. 


Iron and Brass Castings Cast Every Day. 
LOMB Foundry,Machine,Boiler 
Works,and Supply Store 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 


LT 


For Mills and 


PTT 


IGREENSIBWRY 


Loom Reeds 
Slasher Combs 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


PROMPT SERVICE PHONE 512 


BATTLE | 


ieeeneaeuecennenenenevenensevecenscvececeuseseveneoensssecenacoeeeneoeeeuenenentonensanausunsesnnenenseenueatity 


NULEDULOAANODAOUODLGLOGUOUUENSEREUGEAGAAOUUEGEOESSSDOEGOAGETOOODESDSSSOONCULOGUSIOCOLDLDUUGGCOOOSAEDOGLAAGAOOROSEN ILO CUUCUIEOOGSRESEOOUAGUISCRORAL ICAU COUCH EEEEEAL 


SOMARACAERORAUAALLA AT eneueannnaaatttt UUESEENEALOCUROAGENAAANLSUAAAESUOUSUSOLS@UOUEUONGEREROLEDGSSUEOACESEUEDOOOOGS SOREN L LUE UPRSRENEA ES ENRE A Aeseaas 


ESTABLISHED 1849 


GEO. W. HARRIS CO. 


OLDEST MANUFACTUREES IN AMEBRICA OF 


Loom Harnesses, Harness Twine 
and Mending Eyes 


Our customers of 70 years ago are still our customers, and num- 
bered among them are the largest mills in the werld. The use 
of the highest grade materials, backed by 75 years of 

assures products that will render the highest degree of efficiemsy 
and service. They are all guaranteed im every way. 

We will be pleased to have a representative call on yeu and Ggure 
on your requirements for both prompt and future shipments. 


199 PERKINS STREET LOWELL, MASS. 
Southern Office: 201 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 


“TULL aad UL 
aRUDORTAAANAESENIONEOLE AQUORERESORSONREOOUGAUOOSSEAEAASLEOOOTEL EOIN CU TUES LEDORSAUREEESUTTORADEETRANRRETON STE AETNES ROUEN Ded PUOROEEET 


CULEGUAUOAEALAU ERAS AAAMAAOUADEEAUAOOOOSOAMALOSCRSEBORSEONAGAEDEASEDOAABEDOLAS 


| pa eat ara UUDDOEUAUUEUUAEDEGUAUUOUSENEONAUOEERONDONEREONANRORENEEAeRTEENtoeNET 


“Hy-speed” Mixers 


With “PUSH-PULL” 


Propellers are now used in 
hundreds of the largest 
mills for the most stub- 
born mixing problems. 


MANY FEATURES 


clamp to any tank, operate from 
lamp circuit, mix better, cost less 
Write for complete information 
Alsop Engineering Co. 


- 47 W. 63rd St. New York 
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taint AUMELEVUUAODVOOUHLOGNEONUAEALOSEEDESSAUDEOUASOOOUUEOOEOAEOULOSEEOOOUREDOAGESELOOOGEDODSORUOEDOEESOOGEEUVOREDLAOEODOOOOEDUOEDOGODOCODOOONELUGAEOEOOEESEEOUEUAEDOGNGEEOUOCEDOONODEDUOCURSOOUOECLONEREOUCODEDUSUREOOOEDOOGONEOOOOOSUOUE QuOgOOOEOLOOOOOOEDONACONONUESUANEDOOOUOEOOOONEREONOEDULOUAUSEOOUORLDOOGOEIIOLECOOOONCOUOOREMOBEONER? = 


oo 
ex 


CCUUEULUELOEHUEOUOOUTOAUEOOODUEUOUEOREGHNARONAeRa Sona REnOEDEONEDoOrOtEONE. 


VOCCUOUUAEEUUEESAAOOUUUEULEEETUNEUAUUESUEUUUUELUEETUNEDUNEE ON EETO NEE ENE nereee tent 


Quality and Dependability make Superiority 


Our Machinery has the above Qualifications as can be plainly seen in the 
rugged construction of the Horizontal Drying Machine illustrated above. 
This machine is built with heavy cast iron frame work supporting thirty- 
one cylinders which can be made of copper or tinned steel according to re- 
quirements. Cylinders are mounted in our standard bearings and driven 
by cut cast iron gears. 

The above machine is representative of the Singeing, Bleaching, Mer- 
cerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing and Finishing Machines which we build 
all of rugged construction and suitable for the work they are designed to 
accomplish. 

Our sales engineers are ready at all times to give you information and 
prices on any of the machinery that we manufacture from the smallest 
machine to a complete plant layout. 


We Build Only The Best 
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Do You Carry Painting Insurance? 


“Don’t gamble on that job. I will give you 
a policy that will guarantee you a_ profit. 
You won't have to worry about lime burns, 
suction and air checking. Instead of hoping 
the job will turn out first class you will have 
positive assurance that it will. Your invest- 
ment will be protected.” 


If a reliable insurance company made you 
such an offer wouldn’t you grab it? 


No insurance company sells such a policy 
but there is another way—a safe and proved 
way—of protecting your interests. 


Many of the biggest contracting painters 
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Hockaday is a different paint. It 
comes in two parts: Body, a paste, 
and Reducer, a liquid. 
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could prove to you, if they cared to, that 
they have found a ‘profit insurance’ of the 
most tangible kind—the kind that shows on 
the profit statement. 

Hockaday is the name of their insurance 
It is the only paint that prevents air checking, 
suction and lime burning. Two coats in 
colors, without a size, give a finished job. 


On your next job why don’t you protect 
with Hockaday. 
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THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 


1823-1831 Carroll Avenue 
CHICAGO 


HOCKADAY 


THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS 








ee YEARS AGO, the Hampton Cotton 
Mills, at Hampton, Ga., installed an equipment 
of Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives for operating Rov- 
ing Frames and Spinning Frames from motors placed 
under the floor. These original chaifis, pictured 
above, are still in service today. 


THIS UNUSUAL INSTALLATION was made 
before the development of modern improvements 
which furnish the advantages of close alignment, 
short centers, and automatic lubrication, in a com- 
pact standardized casing—the whole forming a self- 
contained unit for each individual drive. 


COTTON 









Roving Frames and Spinning 
Frames operated by Link-Belt 
Silent Chain Drives, installed 
16 years ago at the Hampton 
Cotton Mills, Hampton, Ga 
Right lower illustration shows 
motors and chains under the 
floor. 


These Link-Belt Drives 
Are Now 16 Years Old— 


And Still Giving Constant Service 


YET IN ALL THESE YEARS the cost of repairs 
has been negligible, as today the original pins and 
liners are still in service. 


SUCH A RECORD OF DURABILITY furnishes 
another proof of the correctness of Link-Belt Silent 
Chain Drive design and construction. ‘Taken with 
the many other advantages of Link-Belt Silent Chain, 
it merits the favorable consideration of every Tex- 
tile Mill executive. For further particulars, includ- 
ing interesting figures about the results obtained 
with Link-Belt Silent Chain Textile Mill Drives, 
ask for Book No. 625. Address 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 2299 
Leading manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying and Power Transmission Machinery 
PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. 


CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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